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PREFACE 


Within the last decade, the discovery of new fragments, like Lollianos, 
Iolaos, and Metiochos and Parthenope, has dramatically increased our 
library catalogue of ancient novels, altering our sense of its contents and 
proportions, and calling for a fresh survey of the field. The last edition of 
novel fragments, that of Franz Zimmermann in 1936, is now hopelessly 
out of date. This alone was sufficient reason to undertake such a project. 
We also shared an interest in the postclassical world, and further, we 
possessed skills that complemented each other. 

Deciding on the project was the easy part. Choosing what to print 
was more complex. We settled on all the fragments of the identifiable 
novels, including the fragments and epitomes of Iamblichos and An- 
tonius Diogenes. After examining all adespota among the literary papyri 
published as “romance,” “history,” “oratory,” “mimes,” “mythography 
and religion,” and “unidentified prose,” we added a number of pieces 
that seem to have novellike narratives, but are too small to label with 
authority. There are two exceptions: we have omitted Diktys of Krete 
and all material associated with Alexander and the Alexander Romance, 
the latter because of the vastness of the material, the former because its 
Latin version raises unique problems, more suitably dealt with in a sep- 
arate publication. We do not print all fragments identified as “romance” 
by their original editors, only those with sufficient text for us to be 
confident that they are more likely to belong to prose fiction than to any 
other genre. Fora full list of fragments originally published as “romance,” 
see Appendix A. 

This book is intended to combine two normally exclusive modes of 
scholarship: the edition of texts, and literary interpretation. We wished 
to make this material available for the nonspecialist and the non-Greek 
reader, as well as to provide adequate and easily accessible texts. Intro- 
ductions situate each text within the field of ancient fiction and present 
relevant background material, possible lines of interpretation, and 
literary parallels. Reconstructions of texts are deliberately conservative, 
to correct the habit of exuberant supplementation that colors much pre- 
vious work. The texts themselves are printed in standard Greek; errors, 
spelling aberrations, and editorial marking of the original manuscripts 
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are confined to the apparatus or discussed in the descriptions of each text 
that are provided. The apparatus reports all feasible conjectures of pre- 
vious editors in the form in which they were made; therefore, there may 
be discrepancies in the matter of dots or brackets with the texts we print. 
Further, we have not reported readings that differ only in which letter (or 
letters) is dotted. Nor do we note variant readings of letters that do not 
form discrete words. For the most part we have relegated conjectures 
and supplements to the notes, since all too often, conjectures lead to 
erroneous interpretation. We follow standard papyrological conventions 
in the layout of texts. Translation of the Greek text has been provided 
whenever feasible. 

This project could not have been completed without the assistance of 
a number of individuals and institutions. We wish to express our thanks 
first of all to those whose initial expressions of support got this project 
under way, and in particular, T.Rosenmeyer. We are grateful to 
W. Brashear, R. A. Coles, C. Gallazzi, R. Gerecke, L. Koenen, R. Pin- 
taudi, L. Youtie, the British Library, the Instituto di Papirologia in 
Milan, the Universitetsbiblioteket in Oslo, the Osterreichischen Nation- 
albibliotek, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Staatliche Museem in 
Berlin for photographs; to P. Mertens, who provided us with his supple- 
ment to Pack; to R. Kussl, for providing us with a copy of his disserta- 
tion; to Kenneth Dover, for his help with The Festival; to Peter Parsons, 
for allowing us to see an unpublished Oxyrhynchus fragment and for his 
advice on readings in Iolaos; to the Guggenheim Foundation (Winkler) 
and the National Endowment for the Humanities (Stephens), for 
research support; to Denise Greaves, Nora Chapman, and especially to 
David Briney, for editorial assistance; and to Stanford University for 
ongoing research and editorial expenses. Finally, and most importantly, 
we wish to thank B. Reardon and L. Koenen, for their advice on various 
sections of the manuscript; Mark Edwards, for his painstaking care in 
reading the Greek translations; and most of all, James Tatum and Ewen 
Bowie, for undertaking to read the entire manuscript. Their comments 
and criticisms have been invaluable; for the idiosyncracies that remain, 
they should not be held responsible. 

This book began as a collaboration and continued to be so until the 
death of Jack Winkler from complications arising from AIDS in April 
1990. Although the manuscript was almost finished when he died, it 
has been for me to see it through its final stages to publication. The ideas 
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and interpretations developed throughout have resulted from our con- 
stant discussion, frequent changes of opinion, and endless rewriting, and 
we have both contributed to every section, though not always in even 
proportions. The manuscript for this book was sent to press in October 
1991. It has been impossible, for the most part, to incorporate scholarly 
material published after that date. 


Susan A. Stepbens 
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LIST OF PAPYRI 


Listed below are the papyri that are discussed at length in this book. See Appen- 
dix A for other papyri mentioned within. 


Antheta PSI 726 ( =P? 2627) 
Antonius Diogenes P. Oxy. 3012 
PSI 1177 (=P2 95) 

Antonius Diogenes? P. Dubl. inv. C3 (= P? 2621) 
Apollontos PSI 151 (=P? 2624) +P. Mil. Vog. 260 
Apparition P. Oxy. 416 (= P? 168) 
Chtone codex Thebanus deperditus ( = P? 244) 
Chione? P. Berol. 10535 (= P2 2631) + P. Berol. 21234 
Daulis P. Berol. inv. 11517 ( = P2 2468) 
Festival PSI inv. 516 ( = P* 2902) 
Goatherd and the Palace 

Guards PSI 725 (=P? 2626) 
Initiation P. Ant. 18 (= P2 2466) 
Inundation P. Michael. 4 ( = P? 2271) 
Tolaos P. Oxy. 3010 
Kalligone PSI 981 ( = P2 2628) 
Lolhanos, Phommkika P. Colon. inv. 3328 

P. Oxy. 1368 (= P# 2620) 
Love Drug P. Mich. inv. 5 (=P? 2636) + P. Pulau Rib. 152 
a-e 
Metiochos and Parthenope P. Berol. inv. 7927 + 9588 + 21179 ( =P 
2622) 


O. Bodl. 2.2175 ( = P? 2782) 
Metiochos and Parthenope? P, Oxy. 435 ( =P? 2623) 
Nightmare or Necromancy? P. Mich. inv. 3378 ( = P? 2629) 


Ninos P. Berol. 6926 (= P? 2616) 
PSI 1305 (=P? 2617) 
P. Gen. 85 
Sesonchosis P. Oxy. 1826 (=P? 2619) 
P. Oxy. 2466 (=P? 2259) + P. Oxy. 3319 
Staphulos PSI 1220 (= P2 2625) 
Theano P. Oxy. 417 ( = P2 2474) 


Tinouphis P. Turner 8 (=P. Haun. inv. 400) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The abbreviations for names of classical authors and their works generally 
follow those of the Oxford Classical Dictionary. Abbreviations of the form 
“P. Dubl.” or “P. Berol.” refer to inventory numbers of papyrus collections. 


AT = Achilles Tatius, Leukippe and Kle:tophon 

BKT = Berliner Klasstsche Texte 

Blass-Debrunner = F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, translated and revised by 
R.W. Funk (Chicago, 1961) 

Burs]b = Burstans Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der klasstschen Altertums- 
wissenschaft (Berlin and Leipzig, 1873-) 

CAGN =B. Reardon, ed., Collected Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley, 1989) 

Ch. = Chariton, Chatreas and Kallirhoe 

D-K = H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1951-52) 

DL = Diogenes Laertios, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 

DS = Diodoros of Sicily, The Library of History 

EGFP = B. Lavagnim, Eroticorum graecorum fragmenta papyracaea (Leipzig, 
1922) 

EM = T. Gaisford, ed., Etymologicum Magnum (Oxford, 1848) 

FGrHist = F. Jacoby, ed., Die Fragmente der griechischen Histortker (Berlin and 
Leiden, 1955-69) 

GCS = Die gnechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jabrbunderte 
(Berlin) 

GGM =C. Muller, ed., Geographi Graect Minores (Pars, 1855-61) 

GLH = C.H. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands: 350 B C-400 A D (Oxford, 1955) 

GMAW? = E. G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Anctent World, 2d ed., rev. 
and enlarged by P. J. Parsons, Institute of Classical Studies, Bulletin Suppl. 
46 (1987) 

GRP = F. Zimmermann, Griechtsche Roman-Papyn und verwandte Texte 
(Heidelberg, 1936) 

HA = The History of Apollontus, King of Tyre 

Hd. = Heliodoros, Arthtoptka 

Kerényi = K. Kerényi, Die griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religions- 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung (Tubingen, 1927; repr. Darmstadt, 1962) 

Kock = T. Kock, ed., Comscorum Atticorum Fragmenta, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1880-88) 

Lampe = G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


LSJ = H. G. Liddell, R. Scott, and H. S. Jones, eds., A Greek English Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1968) 

P2=R. A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt, 
2d ed. (Ann Arbor, 1965) 

Pape-Benseler = W. Pape and G. Benseler, Worterbuch der Gnechische E1gen- 
namen, 2 vols. (Braunschweig, 1911; reprint Graz, 1959) 

PCG =R. Kassel and C. Austin, eds., Poetae comict graect (Berlin, 1983-) 

PGM = K. Preisendanz, ed., Papyrt graecae magicae: Die griechischen Zauber- 
papyrt, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-31) 

Polyb. = Polybios, The Histortes 

P. Oxy. = The Oxyrbynchus Papyrt, Egypt Exploration Society (London, 1898-) 

PSI = Papin greci 1 latint. Pubblicaziont della Socteta Italiana (Florence, 1912-) 

RE = A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W. Kroll, eds., Real-Encyclopadie der klas- 
stschen Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1890-1980) 

RG = Christian Walz, ed., Rhetores graect, vols. 1-9 (Stuttgart, 1832-36; repr. 
Osnabruck, 1968) 

Sp. = L. Spengel, ed., Rhetores graect, vols. 1-3 (Leipzig, 1953) 

Sp.-H. = L. Spengel and C. Hammer, eds., Rhetores graect, vol. 1.2 (Leipzig, 
1884) 

Steph. Byz. = Stephen of Byzantium, Ethnika (Berlin, 1849; reprint Graz, 1959) 

Steph. Lex. = H. Stephanus, Thesaurus graecae linguae, 3d ed., edited by 
B. Hase, G. Dindorf, and L. Dindorf (Paris, 1831-65) 

Str. = Strabo, The Geography 

TGrF = B. Snell and S. Radt, eds., Tragicorum graecorum fragmenta, 4 vols. 
(Gottingen, 1971-85) 

Typology = E. G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (Philadelphia, 1977) 

XE = Xenophon of Ephesos, Ephesiaka 
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ANCIENT GREEK NOVELS 
THE FRAGMENTS 


General Introduction 


K 
~~ 


Conventional wisdom has it that English writers in the eighteenth 
century—Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding—invented the literary form 
we know as the novel, and that long fictional works in prose before that 
date were something else, usually called “romances.” Though it may be 
true that in writing for an expanding and newly dominant middle class 
those writers produced the set of literary conventions labeled “realism,” 
the tradition of long prose narrative with complex plots and richly 
developed characters is at least seventeen centuries older than that. The 
restriction of the term “novel” to the eighteenth century’s subclass of 
lengthy fictions depends on the arbitrary creation of what Ian Watt calls 
a “definition sufficiently narrow to exclude previous types of narrative 
and yet broad enough to apply to whatever is usually put in the novel 
category” (Watt 1957: 9). But if we wish to include works that reject 
those fairly narrow bourgeois conventions in many different ways—such 
as the work of Proust, Joyce, Genet, Nabokov, or Lessing—a more up- 
to-date map of the terrain labeled “novel” might be drawn to cover 
everything fictional and in prose from Petronius to the present. 

Whatever the name we choose to give to Greek and Latin fictional 
prose narratives, their popularity and influence down through the ages 
has been well established.!. Two Roman novels have always been in 
fashion—Petronius’s Satyrica* and Apuleius’ Golden Ass or Metamor- 
phoses. The Greek novels are less familiar nowadays, but in past centu- 
ries they have enjoyed their share of prominence. Indeed, Heliodoros’s 
Aithiopika was so much the rage in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that Cervantes modeled his final novel, Persiles and Sigismunda 


1 Greeks themselves employed no fixed term for novels as they did for tragedy (tra- 
gotdos) or epic (epos). Chariton calls his work a “pathos erdtikon”; Longos uses the term 
“erdtika”; Heliodoros, “to syntagma”; and Photios in his epitome refers to Achilles 
Tatius’s novel as “ta dramata.” Unfortunately, the novels themselves were too lately writ- 
ten to receive the critical imprimatur of Aristotle. We use the term “novel” for the seven 
extant works we discuss below and, on the principle of s:7ilta similibus, apply the term to 
the fragments we print that most clearly resemble these extant types. 

2 More usually called the Satyricon, where the final -6z 1s a genitive plural. 
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on it,? and Goethe so admired Daphnis and Chloe that he recommended 
it be read annually.* Today only five complete texts survive: Chariton’s 
Kallirhoe (or Chaireas and Kallirhoe), Xenophon of Ephesos’s Ephe- 
siaka,> Achilles Tatius’s Leukippe and Kleitophon, Heliodoros’s Aithio- 
pika, and the sport of the series, Longos’s Daphnis and Chloe.® 

As chance has it, the “big five” Greek novels fall into a single pattern. 
They are set several centuries earlier than their date of composition, 
which is the first through the third or fourth centuries of the common 
era.’ Their action tends to be located in the heyday of Greek culture— 
the sixth or the fifth century B.C.E.—and centers on an erotic pair of high 
station, scarcely postpubescent, who fall in love at first sight, may or may 
not be immediately married (as are Chariton’s Chaireas and Kallirhoe}, 
undergo a series of harrowing adventures and testings of their faithful- 
ness—kidnapping, shipwreck, slavery, even marriage to another party— 
before being reunited, presumably to live happily ever after. 

The fact that these novels share gross similarities of plot structure and 
sentiment has promoted the widely held assumption that they constitute 
the core of the “genre,” and this type is usually called “ideal romantic” 
(see Hagg 1983: 5-80). Although the field of ancient prose fiction may 
be easily expanded to include other works—novellas by Lucian and Plu- 
tarch, the Alexander Romance (a big hit in the Middle Ages, discussed 
below), the Life of Aesop and other biographies, all of which are no less 
entertaining—the “big five” conventionally remain as central, and other 
fictions are regarded as marginal or as members of some other generic 
category. Fragmentary novels may well reveal, however, that the so- 
called ideal romantic is no more than a subclass of the whole, whose sur- 


3 For the relationship of Heliodoros and Cervantes, see, e.g., Wilson 1991: 20-23. 

4 See, e.g., Grumach 1949: 316-20. 

5 Although not all scholars agree, we are convinced that Xenophon of Ephesos’s 
Epbesiaka (hereafter XE) 1s an abridgment to five books of an original ten. See “Antheta” 
below, n. 1. Another famous abridgment 1s the Ass Tale, conventionally attributed to 
Lucian. It is thought to be an abridged version of a now lost Greek story that was 
translated, adapted, or parodied by Apuleius. 

6 All five are translated in CAGN. 

7 Unfortunately, we have no secure dates either for the works or for their authors. 
Dates are conventionally assigned on stylistic grounds or on the basis of manuscript finds, 
which are conventionally assigned to fifty-year periods by handwriting type. Hence there 1s 
considerable margin for error. For example, Erwin Rohde wished to locate Chariton in the 
fifth century of the common era. Subsequently a papyrus roll of Chariton was discovered 
that could be no later than the third century CE Now, on the basis of his style, Chariton 1s 
usually taken to be the earliest of the five novelists (see, e.g., Bowie 1985: 688-90). 
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vival says more about the tastes of subsequent late antique and Byzantine 
readers than it does about the field of ancient novels itself. 

Moreover, discussions of the ancient novel usually proceed from the 
assumption that these five novels are a unified group, shaped by increas- 
ing narrative complexity from Chariton and Xenophon of Ephesos on 
the one hand to Achilles Tatius and Heliodoros on the other.’ The stylis- 
tic differences between the two groups are real enough (and Chariton, at 
least, may be earlier than the other four), but do the perceived differences 
result from linear development or from idiosyncracies of the individual 
authors? Even within a closed field this question deserves to be con- 
sidered; but opening the field to include the fragments admits the possi- 
bility not only of development but of regression in standards of narrative 
complexity. Sesonchosis, for example, is markedly less sophisticated in 
its style than Ninos, but its fragments are to be dated much later (in the 
late third or early fourth century C.E.). Are we required to conclude that 
our Sesonchosis fragments are later copies of what must have been a very 
early novel, or can we concede that unsophisticated writing can exist at 
all times and all places, even when sophisticated models for imitation 
may exist? 

Unlike the Greek novels, characterized by chaste lovers and the 
expression of noble sentiments, the two Roman novels are salacious, 
outrageous, and teeming with low life—the flotsam and jetsam of the 
ancient Mediterranean. It has been customary to divide the Greek from 
the Latin novels along discrete lines—‘“idealized” from “realistic,” seri- 
ous from comic, chaste from scandalous—and to understand the Roman 
novel both as later and as a deliberate inversion or parody of the already 
well-established “ideal” Greek type (see, e.g., Walsh 1970: 4-5). What- 
ever the merit of this thesis, the Roman novels are not discernibly later 
than the Greek: Petronius was a member of the court of Nero, and 
Apuleius lived in the middle third of the second century C.E. 

These seven complete novels were by no means the only examples of 
this kind of writing in antiquity. There also exists the story of Apol- 
lonios, king of Tyre, in a Latin version that was extraordinarily popular 
in the Middle Ages. Most scholars believe it to be a translation, epitome, 
or free rendition of a Greek original.? Two other novels are known to us 


8 This view 1s widespread: see, e.g., Reardon’s introduction to CAGN 9 or Bowie 1985: 
688ff. 
? For a translation, see CAGN 736-72 by G. Sandy. 
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from plot summaries by the Patriarch Photios—Antonius Diogenes’ The 
Incredible Things beyond Thule and Jamblichos’s Babyloniaka. To guide 
us in their reconstruction, in addition to Photios’s epitome, we have a 
series of quotations from these two novels that have turned up in ancient 
sources—the encyclopedic lexicon known as the Souda, Porphyry’s Life 
of Pythagoras, and the rhetorical declamations of Polemo. In contrast to 
the “big five,” The Incredible Things beyond Thule is not a love story, 
but a narratological tour-de-force: for twenty-four books the hero and 
heroine do not have adventures together, they do not indulge in 
courtship—they narrate. So outrageous is the plot summary of the 
Babyloniaka that it is a wonder anyone could ever refer to it as an “ideal 
romance”: its exotic entourage includes a lesbian princess of Egypt; a 
cannibalistic bandit; a priestess of Aphrodite whose sons, Tigris and 
Euphrates, and daughter, Mesopotamia, are exact doubles for the hero 
and heroine; a rather dignified farmer’s daughter, whom the heroine 
forces to sleep with an executioner; and the young king of the Syrians 
whom the heroine marries to pique the hero. 

The discoveries of fragments from hitherto unknown Greek novels on 
papyrus, some extending to several columns, began in 1896 with the 
publication of the Ninos fragments. The small number of papyri known 
earlier in this century were collected and edited first by Bruno Lavagnini 
in 1922 (EGFP), and then, with some additions, by Franz Zimmermann 
in 1936 (GRP). Numerous discoveries since Zimmermann’s edition have 
greatly increased the corpus of texts and significantly altered our sense of 
the field. The present edition brings together, with translation and com- 
mentary, all published papyrus texts that have a good claim to be 
thought novels. We have tantalizing glimpses of at least seven other 
ancient Greek novels besides the “big five” (Ninos, Metiochos and 
Parthenope, Kalligone, Antheia, Chione, Sesonchosis, and Lollianos’s 
Phoinikika), two to four fragments of Antonius Diogenes, and scraps of 
another twelve works that look to us like novels, although of these, too 
little has survived for certitude. They range in date—assigned on the 
basis of handwriting and formatting styles—from the first century C.E. 
(Ninos) to the early fourth century C.E. (Sesonchosis). All of them are 
now in very fragmentary condition; they were discovered in the refuse 
heaps and abandoned foundations of the larger towns and urban centers 
of Greco-Roman Egypt, where, thanks to the aridity of the climate, well 
over five thousand fragmentary rolls and codices of Greek literature have 
survived in the sands. Finds are not distributed evenly over the eight 
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hundred years of Greco-Roman occupation: the bulk of these literary 
fragments were copied between the second and fourth centuries C.E. and 
were excavated from only a limited number of sites. About 75 percent of 
the novel fragments whose provenance is known have come from Oxy- 
rhynchus, most of the remainder from the Fayum. 

Though now only a tiny sampling of what the whole must have been, 
papyrus fragments of abandoned or worn-out books thus preserved may 
serve, in their sheer numbers, as a kind of laboratory to study ancient 
literary tastes.!° Relative numbers of surviving authors give some hint, 
however crude, of their overall significance (or popularity), and examina- 
tion of the physical presentation of ancient manuscripts can provide use- 
ful clues about the social milieus of their owners. In addition, however 
much we are in the dark about their scope and character, even small 
fragments, when taken in the aggregate, can by a careful comparison 
with the seven extant novels shed a good deal of light both on puzzling 
details and on broader concerns of literary ambition, cultural context, 
and readership. 

To begin with a detail that will lead into the larger issues, there is in 
the fragments of Lollianos’s Phoinikika an odd episode in which a band 
of desperadoes paints their faces and dons black or white clothing. This 
is a bandits’ trick known also from Apuleius’s Golden Ass: the men are 
dressing up as ghosts. This intersection of popular superstition, mas- 
querade, and criminal intent had been thought limited to Latin fiction, 
but papyrus fragments published within the last decade make clear that 
language was no boundary. Apuleius and Petronius are joined now by 
several other Greek fragments—Phoinikika, Daulis, Iolaos, and Tinou- 
phis. These comprise what seems to be a subgenre in the field of ancient 
fiction, stories that deal with criminal low-life and cult groups, often in 
an amusing or slightly scandalous fashion. In Latin and Greek alike, 
magicians, prison breaks, grisly rites, religious scandal, and sacrilege 
are the staples of this entertainment. The conventional division between 
Greek and Latin has now broken down, and it remains an open question 
which gave rise to the other.!! 

Another type of novelists’ composition has come to light in the 


10 An estimate of the number of Greek books in circulation in Greco-Roman Egypt 1s 
impossible to make: unknown variables include the percentage of the population who 
would own books and the average number of books owned. Even estimates of the total 
population of Egypt and the percentage who could read Greek varies widely. 

11 For a more detailed discussion, see “Iolaos” below. 
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fragments—let us call it nationalistic drama. These are tales set (for 
Greeks) far in the past that center on non-Greek historical characters in 
their young and formative period, like Ninos, the founder of Nineveh, or 
Sesonchosis, the legendary Egyptian conqueror of Europe and Asia. 
Here we might also include the Babyloniaka, whose hero becomes the 
king of Babylon, and Kalligone, which features native peoples of south- 
ern Russia in a military venture (though they seem to share—or be 
crowded off—the stage by the young Greek warrior maiden, Kalligone, 
and by Themisto, the queen of the Amazons). 

The characters of these nationalistic enterprises are frequently known 
from other traditions, which allow us to trace, delicately and cautiously, 
some interactions of folktale, national propaganda, scholarly investiga- 
tion, and literary composition. For all the differences among these frag- 
ments, however, they all demonstrate how Hellenic culture absorbed 
ancient legends from the countries of the eastern Mediterranean, from 
Egypt to Babylon to the Crimea, assimilating the wise kings and warlords 
of heroic saga to the social norms of the Greek-speaking educated classes 
within the Roman Empire. Thus, the ferocious Semiramis known from 
Diodoros’s account of Babylonian history becomes in the Ninos frag- 
ments a shy, tongue-tied maiden, too embarrassed to tell her aunt that 
she loves her cousin. 

Fragments also reveal complicated literary relationships. The scrap 
we have called Antheia rather self-consciously recalls Xenophon’s Ephe- 
siaka—sharing names and occasional similarities of plot structure. An 
incident in Lollianos’s Phoinikika is so similar to the scene in the rob- 
bers’ cave found in Apuleius’s Golden Ass that the two novels must be 
deliberately interconnected, though who can say whether one imitated 
the other or both followed a common ancestor? The fragment known as 
“Herpyllis” to previous editors, if it is not from the novel of Antonius 
Diogenes, may well be a later imitation, playing off the name of 
Antonius’s heroine, Derkyllis. Sesonchosis looks suspiciously like Ninos 
in aspects of its plot, and Kalligone shares at least one character and its 
historical location with Lucian’s Toxaris. This much is evident from the 
bits that have survived, and serves to alert us that ancient novel writers, 
like modern ones, expected their audience to be familiar with their 
fictions and to recognize and appreciate—even to expect?—the playing 
of allusive and interdependent textual games. 

Contemplating the fragmentary novels, one is often struck by the 
accuracy of Bakhtin’s observation about the plasticity of the novel form 
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and the way in which it “fused together in its structure almost all genres 
of ancient literature” (1981: 89). The Sesonchosis fragments are a case 
in point. (This is an historical romance whose protagonist is a pharaoh 
of the Twelfth Dynasty—Senwosret, or Sesostris as Herodotos calls him.) 
A fragment of Sesonchosis, when first published, was identified as his- 
tory. Only later was it reclassified when a new and more extensive piece 
of it came to light. A cogent argument was made to assign one fairly 
extensive fragment to a lost oration of Lysias, until it proved to be from 
Lucian’s Ass Tale. A part of the Metiochos and Parthenope was origi- 
nally labeled “philosophical” because it opens with a discourse modelled 
on Plato’s Symposium, the subject of which was the power of Eros. Such 
examples can be multiplied. The pool of ancient narrative types seems to 
have been at once fluid and flexible, the absorption of other literary types 
more a matter of individual experiment than of generic determinatives. 
This dimension of ancient fiction, of course, makes the assignment of 
fragments hazardous: we include a number of pieces in this edition with 
mentally crossed fingers, prepared like our predecessors in this dangerous 
game for our judgments to be overturned by future finds. 

Since we did not employ stylistic criteria in selecting fragments for 
inclusion in this collection, we were surprised to discover that the frag- 
ments we did select, in the main, are composed according to the most 
exacting rules of ancient rhetoric and employ a series of highly artificial 
conventions. Hiatus tends to be avoided (often entirely), the vocabulary 
is restricted to Attic words, and clauses end in a small number of favored 
rhythmic patterns. Many pieces boast an ornate syntax and full panoply 
of tropes. Narratives are often complex, but even the most straight- 
forwardly written might contain framing devices, ekphrases, and literary 
allusions. We might hold up for comparison to our fragments Greek 
martyr acts and apocryphal writings of the New Testament, the bulk 
of which are written in simple declarative sentences without even the 
rudimentary use of connectives by authors who are either ignorant or 
deliberately neglectful of rhetorical refinements. From the lavishing of 
the highest resources of rhetorical education in the writing of ancient 
fictions we must infer that the intended audience was equipped—or was 
expected to be equipped—to appreciate them. 

The elevated level of style is matched by the quality of the book pro- 
duction. The novel fragments are written in practiced hands ranging 
from workmanlike to elegant; books contain wide margins and employ 
the formats in vogue for the prose writing of oratory, philosophy, or 
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history. At least one (Kalligone) ranks among the most attractive 
papyrus rolls yet found. Moreover, careful punctuation and lectional 
signs were employed, and many texts show signs of the corrector at 
work. In contrast, one may point to a large number of prose texts writ- 
ten in clumsily formed hands by writers who appear awkward and 
unskilled at the technical niceties of book production, such as layout. 
Other hands betray themselves as products of the schoolroom: many 
texts of Homer, for example, and Homeric vocabulary lists fall into this 
category. But novel fragments do not. 

This evidence from the formatting and presentation of ancient novels 
tends to undermine a common misconception about them, namely, that 
they were targeted for a clientele qualitatively different from that for 
other ancient books.!2 They are often imagined as newly literate— 
a bourgeois class that supposedly flourished in the imperial period in 
the eastern Mediterranean—or as reflections of characters within the 
novels—women or young men approaching adulthood, or the sort of 
people to whom religious conversion appealed (Hagg 1983: 90). In their 
physical appearance, however, novel fragments are indistinguishable 
from the rolls or codices of classical Greek writers of high culture, like 
Sappho, Thucydides, Demosthenes, or Plato. But they do look different 
both from the early New Testament material and from less-than-literate 
productions. Yet it is in these latter, more widely disseminated styles 
that we should expect to see at least some, if not all, novel manuscripts 
copied, if their owners for the most part consisted of newly converted 
Christians or of schoolboys.!3 

Further, the relatively small number of copies of novels (compared to 
the number of copies of other texts of the high culture) indicates that 
novels were not much in demand in Greco-Roman Egypt (Harris 1989: 
283). This interpretation of statistical evidence is reinforced by the not- 
able lack of testimony about novels and novel writers in other ancient 
sources, and apart from a handful of references little is said about novel- 
reading.!* Christian polemicists, for example, do not caution their flocks 


12 Among scholars of the anctent novel, proponents include, e.g., T. Hagg, B. E. Perry, 
and G. L. Schmeling, though recently there has been some movement away from the notion 
of a popular audience, e.g., Bowie 1985: 688. 

13 For a more detailed analysis see Stephens 1994. 

14 Most of this evidence 1s late and tends to single out the erotic; see Wesseling 1988: 
67-68 for a list of passages. 
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against the evils of novel reading, and although Julian can admonish his 
priests in Asia Minor not to read “love stories” (erdtikas hypotheseis), 
the tenor of his letter (Ep. 89b) does not allow us to infer that “love 
stories” were any more common (or any more pernicious) than texts of 
high culture, like the plays of Aristophanes, which he also interdicts. The 
novelists themselves, unlike their eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
counterparts, do not show their own characters reading novels. For all 
these reasons, it appears that novels attracted very little attention. 


No piscussIon of the Greek novel can go on for very long without some 
consideration of the matter of its origins. As a relatively late arrival on 
the Greek literary scene displaying considerable flexibility in its forms 
and lacking a critical literature to validate its existence, the novel has 
been the most suspect of all categories of Greek literature. The quest for 
origins has taken three forms. 

For some scholars (now probably the majority), the novels are essen- 
tially the progeny of common or garden-variety Greek ancestors. For 
example, the erotic element has been traced to Alexandrian poetry and 
New Comedy; the historical to Herodotos, Thucydides, and Xenophon; 
the overall style to the prevalance of Greek rhetorical education. While 
all of this, of course, is true, can it be deemed a sufficient explanation for 
the growth of the form? 

Other scholars within the last half-century have proposed that the 
ancient novels were written and intended to be read as religious docu- 
ments, deriving their basic structure and many details from the myths 
and cults of popular religions.!° No one would deny that the ancient 
landscape abounded with temples and a wide variety of religious cults; 
supplication to the gods, temple incubation, and dream lore were part 
of the popular culture. But do the novels simply reflect this social condi- 
tion, or were they actively the product of it? 

A third set of scholars has looked to foreign sources to explain for the 
growth and development of the ancient novel.!® At its least sophisti- 


15 See the introduction of “Lollianos” for a discussion of this thesis. 

16 On Indian origins, see the discussion in the introduction to “Antonius Diogenes”; for 
Sumerian, Babylonian, and Persian, see Anderson 1984. Anderson postulates major cycles 
of oriental fiction as the basis for Greek romance. In deciding whether or not a fragment of 
narrative should be included 1n this volume, we found that we could not be disinterested in 
the question of Egyptian origins. Our conclusions are discussed below. 
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cated, this is no more than a demotion in status. To say that the novel is 
“un-Greek” is like saying that something is “not done” or that someone 
is “not a gentleman”; it therefore becomes dismissable and unworthy of 
further consideration. Of course, implicit in the statement “un-Greek” is 
the restriction of what is Greek to fifth and fourth century B.C.E. canons 
and genres, and that based on what has been abstracted and selected over 
centuries. The elements that scholars point to are real enough, however: 
tales and narrative patterns that appear to be similar to those which 
make up Greek novels can be found written down in Egyptian, Persian, 
Indian, or Semitic cultures long before the Greek novels ever appear. 
The existence of such tales does suggest, at least in the abstract, a starting 
point for fiction writing in a Greek milieu, especially in view of the fact 
that novels do not seem to emerge as a form before the late Hellenistic or 
early Roman period (between the first century B.C.E. and first century 
C.E.), when Greeks living in the Near East had had considerable exposure 
to non-Greek cultures, and relatively large numbers of natives in these 
regions had begun to learn Greek as the language of the dominant 
culture. 

It is of course naive to imagine that Greeks could not have developed 
their narrative fiction as independently as they seem to have developed 
Attic tragedy. Whatever they chose to write about—at whatever peri- 
od—could easily have been indigenous. Equally, of course, it is unwise 
to underestimate the potential interaction between Greece and other 
cultures even if clear-cut evidence should appear to be lacking—and it 
is not. It is obvious, explicitly at least from the time of Herodotos, that 
Greek writers took great interest in foreign tales—a version of the Seson- 
chosis story, for example, appears in Herodotos’s Egyptian book— 
and it is not impossible that contact with foreign literature provided 
the inspiration for the novel-type narrative. Certainly, the recasting of 
the Greek novel Metiochos and Parthenope as a Coptic martyr tale and 
later as a Persian poem is an inverse demonstration of how such transfor- 
mations can occur as well as what unexpected permutations they may 
take. 

The most successful argument for a non-Greek origin of ancient nov- 
els has been advanced by J.W.B. Barns in an influential article written in 
1956. He made the suggestion—attractive on the surface—that serious 
consideration should be given to Egypt as the country of origin of the 
Greek novel, observing that novellike tales, such as the “Two Brothers” 
(a variant of the story of Potiphar’s wife) or the “Doomed Prince” (a 
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young man who courts a princess in a tower),!” or the tale of devoted 
couple in the first Setne-Kemwe story,!® had a long tradition in Egypt. 
Further, he noted that most Greek novels are set in Egypt for some part 
of their action, and there are identifiable examples of popular Egyptian 
stories translated into Greek. These are the “Dream of Nektanebos,” a 
dream narrative that exists now in one copy assignable on paleographic 
grounds to the third century B.C.E., and the “Legend of Tefnut,” a story 
perhaps best classifiable as an animal fable assignable to the second cen- 
tury C.E.!? To Barns’s points we might add that Greeks had prolonged 
contact with Egypt most likely stretching back to the Mycenaean period, 
but certainly from the seventh century B.C.E.; that Greek literature con- 
tinued to flourish in Egyptian cities like Alexandria or even Panopolis as 
late as the fourth century C.E.; and that Egyptian love poetry—a flourish- 
ing genre of the New Kingdom, a type of which is the “Song of Solo- 
mon” in the Old Testament—just might have provided an erotic element 
some feel to have been missing from early Greek literature. 

Some of this is not very substantive. The prevalence of novellike nar- 
rative in Egypt means only that the Greeks might have borrowed Egyp- 
tian material; it does not demonstrate that they actually did. Egypt as 
the setting for tales of adventure occurs in non-Greek stories as well. 
For example, the “Hymn of the Pearl,”?° a travel tale, probably Semitic 
in origin—now with a patently religious message attached and found 
embedded 1n the apocryphal Acts of Thomas—similarly dispatches its 
young prince to Egypt for amatory adventure and testing. There is also, 
of course, the story of Joseph in the Old Testament. Conversely, in the 
Egyptian “Tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor” (Lichtheim 1975-80, 1: 
211-15), it is only by leaving Egypt (which is not considered exotic and 
interesting by Egyptians) that the sailor experiences his adventures. In 
fact, one might go so far as to say that the location of so many novels in 
Egypt for at least part of the narrative time-frame militates against the 
hypothesis of Egyptian origin. 

The consideration of Egypt does provide a clue, however, about the 
environment in which literary transmission was likely to occur. When 


17 Translations of these two stories may be found in Lichtheim 1975-80, 2: 200-211. 

18 A translation of this story may be found in Lichtheim 1975-80, 3: 127-38. 
Lichtheim herself points to the presence of Greco-Roman religious motifs in the second 
Setne story (p. 126). 

19 The influence of Barns’s argument may be judged from the fact that E. L. Bowie sees 
fit to list these two stories in his survey of the Greek novel (1985: 684). 

20 A translation may be found in Hennecke-Schneemelcher 1963: 498-504. 
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the Prolemies took control of Egypt, they imported a Macedonian-Greek 
elite to rule and established the Greek city of Alexandria, but they did 
not dismantle the native Egyptian priesthood. Rather, they adapted 
themselves in many respects to Egyptian custom by ruling as pharaohs 
and by allowing the continuation of Egyptian written high culture, which 
in the main reposed in the hereditary priesthoods and scribal bureau- 
cracy. Egyptian literary texts from the Hellenistic period written in 
Demotic appear to be fairly numerous (Samuel 1983: 109-10) and would 
attest to the continuity of Egyptian literary traditions under Greek rule. 
Further, Egyptians appear in high administrative posts even in the early 
period of Ptolemaic rule. It must have been desirable, therefore, for 
many Egyptians to acquire the Greek language for administrative 
advancement. 

It is not inconceivable that such men translating or freely adapting 
their native stories in Greek began the process that led to the develop- 
ment of the Greek novel. These circumstances need not be limited to 
Egypt; a marginal comment on the Babyloniaka identifies Iamblichos as a 
similarly multilingual type: “This lamblichos was a Syrian by birth, both 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, not a Syrian in the sense of a Greek 
living in Syria but a native. He spoke Syrian and lived in that culture 
until a tutor, as he tells us, who was Babylonian, took charge of him and 
taught him the language and culture of Babylon, and their stories, of 
which the one he is writing is an example.” The final lines of 
the Aithiopika state that the story was composed by “a Phoinikian from 
Emesa, whose clan is descended from the Sun, the son of Theodosios, 
Heliodoros.” It is not important that any of these statements be true, 
only that such a cultural hybrid was plausible to the ancient reader. 
Although the existence of such figures cannot guarantee it, they increase 
the likelihood that such literary crossovers took place. 

Can consideration of the papyrus fragments get us further? Is any 
obviously Egyptian novellike narrative found in Greek recensions? None 
of the stories Barns mentions has as yet been found in Greek versions, 
and neither of the two translations he points to—the “Dream of Nek- 
tanebos” and the “Legend of Tefnut”—is an impressive candidate for 
protonovel material. A Demotic Egyptian version of the Tefnut story 
actually exists, so it constitutes a true example of a written text crossing 
from Egyptian to Greek, but whatever its signification in Egyptian, in 
Greek it is an animal fable with typical moralizing tendencies. Although 
an argument can be made that it constitutes a very sophisticated and 
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clever example of the genre, it is as relevant to the discussion of the 
novel as Aesop’s fables might be—and no more. Nor, in the face of 
clear evidence to the contrary, should it be taken as the tip of the ice- 
berg of a wide variety of Egypto-Greek fictional narratives in constant 
circulation. 

The “Dream of Nektanebos” is potentially a more reasonable exam- 
ple: since it belongs to the Ptolemaic period, it is at least chronologically 
in the right place to have been an ancestor of the Greek novel, and the 
author, in making deliberate attempts to bridge two cultures, gives the 
impression of being bilingual. Nektanebos is the last native king of 
Egypt, around whom a variety of legends were attached. The story 
begins with Nektanebos in Memphis having a dream in which he sees a 
boat, aboard which are ranged the gods around the seated figure of Isis. 
To Isis one of the gods, Onouris-Ares, complains that his temple has been 
neglected and left half-finished. Isis makes no answer, but the 
king wakes up and sets out to rectify the situation, asking for the best 
stonecutter in the land to be sent out immediately to complete the 
work. The text ends in the following, most provocative way: “But 
Petesis [the stonecutter] took much money and left for Sebennytos, and 
he decided—since he was a wine drinker by nature—to take a rest before 
putting his hand to the job. And he happened while walking around 
the south part of the temple to see the daughter of .. ., the most beautiful 
of all in that region... .” 

At this point, most inopportunely, the text breaks off. Can we have 
the beginnings of a royal historical romance, like Ninos, or the beginning 
of a picaresque tale in which the drunken stonecutter is about to have 
an amorous adventure? Appearances are deceiving. Alfred Hermann 
(1938: 39-42) has pointed out the true nature of the text: it is a type of 
Egyptian admonitory literature, couched in the form of a dream or report 
warning the pharaoh that something is amiss in the land, often with 
attendant predictions of disaster or the coming end of the current order, 
and followed by a prophecy of a new age of prosperity. Its kin includes 
Egyptian lamentation literature like the “Admonitions of Ipuwer” (Licht- 
heim 1975-80, 1: 149-63), to which Egyptians appear to have been much 
addicted, and the Greco-Egyptian “Oracle of the Potter,” an apocalyptic 
set-piece predicting the end of Greek rule in Egypt.?! At least two other 


21 This kind of religious material was 1n constant circulation in Greco-Roman Egypt. 


Texts appear in Demotic, Greek, and Coptic. For a discussion of their significance and an 
analysis of the cultural interaction, see Smith 1978: 67-87. 
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small papyrus fragments tentatively labeled “romance,” belong in this 
category (see Appendix A, nos. 4 and 10). In any case, although the 
“Dream of Nektanebos,” like the “Oracle of the Potter,” is to be counted 
as a genuine instance of a written text transmitted from one culture to 
another, its real importance is its conceptualization of the ideology of 
apocalypse in Christian, Gnostic, and Manichean writing, not its possible 
role as Ur-material for Greek novels (Koenen 1985: 171-84). 

To approach this another way: we know of only one example of a 
story definitively Egyptian in origin that has survived in any of the extant 
Greek novel material. This is another tale of Nektanebos—now called 
Nektanebo—that opens the Alexander Romance.” It goes like this: 
When the last days of his kingship are upon him, Nektanebo, who is a 
magician, flees to the court of Philip II of Macedon, where through trick- 
ery he gains the confidence of the queen Olympias in the absence of her 
husband. Predicting that she is fated to bear a son fathered by the 
Egyptian god Amon, he persuades her to prepare herself in her bed- 
chamber for the god’s appearance. Then, disguising himself on the 
awaited evening as the ram-headed Amon, he has intercourse with 
Olympias and fathers Alexander. At the queen’s urging—on the next 
day she asks him, “Will the god visit me again?”—he continues the 
deceitful liaison until Philip’s return. 

The story in its current form can be understood in two opposing, 
almost mutually contradictory, ways:?? to a Greek, it is a tricky and self- 
serving deception with chauvinistic undertones (barbarian treachery and 
dishonest magicians were standard fare in Greek novels); but for an 
Egyptian, it served to reinforce Ptolemaic claims to the throne of Egypt, 
because the story is a variant of the myth of divine birth that was 
attached to every pharaoh. This portrays the new king as the son not of 
the previous pharaoh, but of Amon, who impregnated his wife. The 
best-known example today is the frieze found in the birth hall in the 


22 The Alexander Romance 1s the name given to a fictionalized biography treating the 
birth, youth, and adventures of Alexander the Great. It was attached to the name of 
Alexander’s court historian Kallisthenes, with the result that its anonymous author 1s now 
labeled “Pseudo-Kallisthenes.” It has been translated by K. Dowden in CAGN, 650-735; 
for this anecdote, see pp. 657-59 there. 

23 In an elegant paper (“Genre of Genre”) first presented at the Second International 
Conference on the Ancient Novel in 1989, D. Selden (1994) demonstrated that such 
“double determined” incidents are a salient characteristic of ancient novels. For a fuller 
discussion of this thesis, see the introduction to “Lollianos” below. 
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temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri outside of Luxor. Here the royal 
wife is shown being led to the birth chamber, followed by Amon ack- 
nowledging the child as his own.** The circulation of this birth myth 
explicitly making Alexander the son of Amon, or at least of Nektanebos, 
must have been instigated by the Egyptian priesthood in an effort to 
smooth acceptance of a fait accompli, namely, the Ptolemaic takeover of 
Egypt. What form it originally took we can only conjecture; it too may 
have begun life as a temple frieze like Hatshepsut’s, and only afterwards 
was incorporated into the Alexander Romance. Moreover, it provides 
evidence not so much of an Egyptian love story circulating in a Greek 
translation, but of an Egyptian political tool borrowed by the Ptolemies 
in their own imperial program. 

Just as it was unnecessary for the story of Alexander’s divine birth to 
have been written down, oral transmission can account for narrative 
types of varying levels of sophistication passing directly from one culture 
to another. An excellent example of such transmission is the 
“Hymns of Isidoros,” carved in the Fayum around 96 B.C.E. (Vanderlip 
1972: 63-74). The fourth hymn relates the story of Amenophis, a king 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, whose cult was prominent in this region, a story 
we are told explicitly that Isidoros got from the local Egyptian priests 
and translated for Greeks. His translation, moreover, is cast in the form 
not of its Egyptian original, but of Greek epic models, Homer and 
Hesiod. 

We are convinced that it is to the cultural interaction of Greeks and 
Hellenized non-Greeks that we must look to see the transmission of 
novellike material from one culture to another, assuming it existed at all. 
But in Egypt, at least, there is very little to be seen. Although there is 
considerable evidence for the transmission of religious writing from 
Egyptian to Greek (and perhaps in the opposite direction), we were 
surprised to find so few examples of Egyptian tales of love and adventure 
in circulation in Egypt written in Greek, or, apart from Nektanebo’s 
adventure in the court of Macedon, in the extant novels and fragments. 
Even the novel fragment of Sesonchosts, which ought to contain elements 
recognizably Egyptian, at least in its surviving portions, is much more 
reminiscent of Ninos, or indeed Xenophon’s Kyropaideza, than of Egyp- 


24 For a discussion of the significance of this myth in the ideology of Theban kingship, 
see Kemp 1989: 198-200. 
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tian royal chronicles or the “Dream of Nektanebos.” If no names in 
Sesonchosis had survived, portions of it could be easily identified as 
belonging to a Greek novel, but no one would guess that its protagonist 
was an Egyptian pharaoh. 

Bowie may well be correct when he asserts that “the search for origins 
which dominated much earlier scholarship has now few practitioners” 
(1985: 687); our preceding argument has been intended not to 
reopen the question but, by using concrete examples, to expose the perils 
inherent in this mode of inquiry. A more fruitful approach, while ac- 
knowledging that the novels are indeed Greek in rhetorical style and 
social mores, would examine more rigorously the reasons why such 
stories are all too often located in non-Greek lands, populated with 
non-Greek characters, and preoccupied with non-Greek cultures. This 
fascination with the “other” may lie at the heart of the novel form or 
somewhere along its periphery, but in abandoning the quest for origins, 
we should not recede into a pro-Greek ethnocentrism that obscures or 
ignores the dynamics of such cultural interplay. 


RECONSTRUCTING the ancient world is rather like working a jigsaw 
puzzle with most of the pieces missing. With only a handful of pieces we 
may imagine a simple landscape with earth, trees, and sky. If we find a 
few more we might discover a background of hills with shepherds graz- 
ing their flocks and glimpses of a distant sea. Add more and we suspect 
that our landscape is, in fact, a wall-painting in an urban household. An 
understanding of the novel fragments does not lay to rest the traditional 
questions about the novel’s origins, its development, or its audience so 
much as it leaves us unsatisfied with previous answers and with the 
premises upon which the questions have been formulated. Like the scene 
painting, our picture of the novel grows more complex when we enlarge 
the number of texts under consideration. For example, our comfortable 
paradigm for stylistic development—from Chariton to Heliodoros—is 
not easily reconciled with the variety found in the fragments, nor is 
the view that the “ideal romantic novel” represents the generic norm. 
Reading the fragments leaves us with the suspicion that the boundary 
separating novels from other kinds of ancient writing and performance- 
text—romantic history, travel literature, utopian tales, fictional letters, 
or biography—may be an imposition of modern scholarship. 
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An appreciation of the fragmentary texts is indispensable as the study 
of the ancient novel grows in importance, an area that, far from being 
minor, repetitive, and crude (as was often alleged), is emerging as a repo- 
sitory of fine intelligence, style, and diversity. No longer can novels be 
dismissed as a late and insignificant literary sport; rather, they must be 
perceived as a cultural phenomenon as central to and revealing of the 
Greco-Roman world after Alexander as tragedy and comedy were to 
Athens of the fifth century. 
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PART I 
NOVEL FRAGMENTS 


Ninos 


0, 
~ 


Ninos holds a pride of place among the Greek novel fragments for its 
double primacy as the oldest in time of writing (early first century CE ) 
and the first to be discovered and published in modern times (1893). 
Four papyrus fragments now exist: A (five columns), B (three columns), 
and D (a very small scrap) belong to the same Berlin roll; C 1s a single 
column from a different roll. In addition, there are two pavement mosa- 
ics depicting Ninos gazing at a woman’s portrait, one from a wealthy 
litterateur’s house in Antioch, the other in Alexandretta. These latter 
represent scenes from the novel or from a mime that must at least 
indirectly have been derived from the novel. 


THE PLoT 


The surviving fragments clearly display the three features that we associ- 
ate with this type of ancient fiction: fine writing, chaste lovers of high 
station yearning for marriage, and dramatic adventures. The author 
avoids hiatus, uses clausulae, and generally stays within the confines of 
Attic vocabulary. The long speech of Ninos to his aunt Derketa (A.II-IV) 
1s an elaborate display of rhetorical style and compositional finesse— 
including neuter abstracts (A.II.28-30, 32) and a wide variation of ver- 
bal moods. The hero 1s, as he declares in pressing his suit, Erés’s prisoner 
of war, and yet he has remained exceptionally chaste (A.II.8-35); the 
heroine in her turn 1s so modest that she cannot bring herself to mention 
the word “marriage” (A.IV.20-V.6). The adventures are less in evidence 
in these fragments, but included at least a shipwreck (C), a massive mili- 
tary campaign across snow-covered mountains into Armenia (B), separa- 
tion of the lovers (1f the mosaics may be counted as evidence for the 
novel), and scenes of emotional distress (A.1). 

Ninos 1s no doubt a bold enough warrior, but in our fragments more 
important qualities are his tenderness and sensitivity. Against a back- 
drop of war and physical distress (the shipwreck of Fragment C), the 
novelist has paid careful attention to the emotional forces at war in the 
souls of Ninos and his young cousin. The struggle of tharsos (boldness) 
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NINOS 


and aid6és (modesty) is depicted in their conversations with their respec- 
tive aunts; Ninos, in contrast to his practical companions, is in deep 
despair after the shipwreck. It would be rash to characterize the entire 
narrative on the basis of these small fragments, but it is interesting that 
so much of what we have focuses on the interior drama of emotional 
forces. As token of the relatively diminished role of external obstacles in 
Ninos, we may take the perilous crossing of the mountains into Armenia 
by Ninos’s expedition of troops and elephants: “Most unexpectedly a 
gentle south wind, much more summery than the season would warrant, 
sprang up, and was able both to melt the snow and to make the air tem- 
perate to the travelers” (B.II.12-15). The geography of this crossing and 
campaign is notably vague. The author is also charmingly naive about 
the material and psychological lives of soldiers: the expedition suffered 
only a “small loss of animals and attendants” (B.II.22-23), and “having 
overcome the impassability of roads and the enormous breadth of rivers, 
they thought it but a slight labor to capture an army of mad Armenians” 
(B.II.27-31). 

The Antioch mosaic adds an intriguing item to the Ninos dossier 
(D. Levi 1944: 420-21). It shows two couches in a bedroom, on one of 
which Ninos lies, looking away from the center of the room at a picture 
of a woman held in his right hand. From his left a young woman 
approaches with a cup. Hagg wonders about the maiden: “Servant or 
temptress? ... Or is it a scene of attempted suicide, the girl bringing 
Ninos a cup of poison to end his distress over the supposed death of his 
beloved?” (Hagg 1983: 19, fig. 4). Another possibility, aligning the scene 
with the adventurous disguise of the Ktesian Semiramis discussed below 
(Diodoros 2.6.5—6), Heliodoros’s Charikleia disguised as a gypsy (7.7), 
and the unwilling disguise of Achilles Tatius’s Leukippe (5.17), is that 
this mosaic depicts Ninos’s wife approaching him as a servant when he 
thinks her dead or far away. Such a scene of unexpected reunion would 
certainly be memorable enough to stand for the entire novel, as it does in 
the two mosaics. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The earliest historical source available to Greek speakers for a knowl- 
edge of Ninos and his glamorous consort Semiramis seems to have been 
Ktesias’s Persika.! As known from Diodoros’s summary (2.1-20), that 


1 FGrHist 688. There 1s no trace of a version of this story in Greek earlier than Ktesias, 
nor mention of Ninos as a national hero in cuneiform tablets. 
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history contained a good deal of military information? about Assyrian 
campaigns, first against Babylonia, Armenia (as in our Fragment B), and 
Media, then over a seventeen-year period against all the nations “from 
the Don to the Nile” (DS 2.2.1). Since the Ninos of our novel leads an 
army of immense size and speaks of “having mastered so many nations” 
(A.II.10), that historical tradition obviously provided at least a nominal 
basis for our narrative. The fact that the name our author uses for the 
heroine’s mother, Derkeia (A.IV.14-15), is adapted from that of 
Semiramis’s legendary mother, Derketo (DS 2.4.2), makes it virtually 
certain that he called Ninos’s beloved Semiramis, though that name does 
not appear in our fragments. 

Ktesias’s Perstka was a fairly “romantic” work, as histories go.? There 
are many items in his account of Ninos and Semiramis that could have 
afforded a good basis for “novelization”: a foundling child of surpassing 
beauty discovered by herdsmen (DS 2.4.4~6); the long siege of Baktra 
(DS 2.5-6), whose king in some accounts was the archmagician Zoro- 
aster;+ Semiramis, in gender-ambiguous clothing, scaling the heights of 
the Baktran akropolis with a small band of hardy Assyrians and thus tak- 
ing the supposedly impregnable city (DS 2.6.6—-8); her campaign against 
the Indians with a large force of life-size elephant puppets (DS 2.16.8- 
10); the face-to-face battle of Semiramis and the Indian king Stabro- 
bates, who wounds her with an arrow in the arm and a javelin in the 
back, though she escapes across the pontoon bridge while the Indian 
elephants are trampling her men and tossing them in the air (DS 
2.19.4-8). Indeed, the Semiramis of our Nimos may have developed 
qualities of daring and independence if she accompanied her husband on 
an expedition to Kolchis and was there separated from him (which is one 
way of reading Fragment C). But the shy unnamed maiden of our Frag- 
ment A has little in common with the commanding figure of Ktesias’s 
Semiramis. 

She has even less to do with the other versions of Semiramis known 
from a certain Athenaios (FGrHist 681 = DS 2.20.3) and from Plutarch 


2 Or pseudo-information: Diodoros (hereafter DS) explicitly invokes the name of 
Ktesias to justify troop numbers and other measurements that might seem to be on the high 
side of credible. 

3 P, Oxy. 22.2330, which has been assigned to Ktesias on the basis of a partial coin- 
cidence with a quotation from Demetrios’s De eloc. §§ 213ff., contains a rather torrid love 
letter purporting to be from Struangaios to Zarinaia. 

4 Justin 1.1.9; Kephalion (FGrHist 93 F 1) mentions Semiramis’s war with Zoroaster; 
Agathias Hist. 2.24 cites several writers of early Assyrian history to the effect that Zoroas- 
ter “invented” magic. 
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Erotikos §753d-e. In this tale, Semiramis was a courtesan (or concu- 
bine) who persuaded the infatuated Ninos to let her rule in his stead for 
five days (or one day) and then used her royal power to imprison him. 
The story is obviously based on the Babylonian festival called Sakaia, at 
which for five days masters are ruled by slaves and one of them puts on a 
stole resembling the king’s (known from Berossos, FGrHist 680 F2). 
That festival setting has been used as the frame to display the legendary 
figure of a powerful, erotic Semiramis, who in Ktesias enslaved her first 
husband, Onnes (DS 2.5.2), regularly slept with the most handsome of 
her soldiers and then eliminated them (DS 2.13.4), and buried her hus- 
band Ninos shortly after marrying him (DS 2.7.1). That Semiramis 
might stand behind other grand figures in Greek fiction, such as the Per- 
sian Arsake in Heliodoros, but is not visible in the timid and tearful miss 
of ALIV. 

The likeness of Xenophon’s Kyropaideia to this novel has led to the 
suggestion (Weil 1902: 90-106) that the two are intentionally similar in 
structure—that our novel was intended as a “Ninopaideia,” that is, as 
the chronicle of the education and coming of age of the military and 
political leader. There is an element of truth in this—both Ninos and 
his fiancée are on the brink of adulthood, and the novel seems, at 
least in these two fragments, to focus on their experiences during this 
transitional period. And Kyros, too, is involved with Armenians. But 
that the whole novel was about a young man undergoing his military 
apprenticeship with a soupcon of the erotic thrown in—as the Pantheia 
and Abradatas interlude in Xenophon—is difficult to demonstrate. On 
the contrary, as we argue above, the Ninos author seems to subordinate 
the military incidents that were no doubt appropriated from historical 
sources by employing them as a backdrop for the erotic element. This 
interior drama, which is so characteristic of the extant novels, is quite 
foreign to the idealized portrait of the education of princes. 


AUTHORSHIP 


In its language and style and its romantic tale of teen love, Ninos is 
clearly located in the same region of the literary map as Chariton’s 
Kallirboe. The connection between the two might be even closer. 
Chariton’s city, Aphrodisias, was earlier known as Ninoe (Steph. Byz. 
s.v.), from Ninos, just as it had been even earlier called Lelegopolis, from 
its first founders, the Pelasgian Leleges. Chariton might have written 
both Kallirhoe and Ninos, or another Aphrodiasian author of the same 
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time might have written the latter. Another possibility, often suggested, 
is that our Ninos fragments are the novel known to the Souda as the 
Babyloniaka by one Xenophon of Antioch (L. Levi 1895: 19). “Xeno- 
phon” appears to have served as a nom de plume for at least three 
novelists: the author of the extant Ephesiaka, known to the Souda as 
Xenophon of Ephesos; the author of the Kypriaka, “an erotic narrative, 
dealing with Kinyras, Myrrha, and Adonis,” called by the Souda Xeno- 
phon of Kypros; and the Xenophon of Antioch mentioned above. 
Diogenes Laertios’s Xenophon, who “worked up a storied monstrosity” 
(DL 2.59), may also be a novelist, perhaps one of the three already men- 
tioned (Reeve 1971: 531 n. 1). 


FRAGMENTS A AND B 


Fragment A opens with Ninos, at age seventeen, returned from a success- 
ful military campaign, persuading his shy cousin that they should speak 
with their respective aunts, who are sisters, about setting an earlier date 
for their marriage. In his own interview with his aunt, Derkeia, he 
alludes to an oath he has sworn, and to his chastity, which he regards as 
untypical for a young man and a soldier. He speaks to her not in terms 
of a man first broaching the subject of his love for her daughter, but as 
one to whom the girl was already promised (A.IV.8), about a union with 
dynastic implications (A.IV.9-11). Apparently he speaks to sympathetic 
ears (A.IV.13-17). The girl, in turn, is so shy that she cannot even bring 
herself to speak to her aunt, Thambe, who, nevertheless, shrewdly sums 
up the situation and promises her assistance. Fragment B opens with the 
someone in great distress—almost certainly the girl. Ninos apparently 
calms her and swears an oath, and the two spend their time in mutual 
affection until he leaves on a military expedition against the Armenians. 
This seems to have been his first independent command, though still in 
some ways under his father’s direction (B.II.4—9), and one upon which 
his career and status depended (B.III.32-34). B.II-III detail the material 
and troop deployment. Fragment B.III breaks off as Ninos is about to 
address his men before battle. 

Interpretation of the fragments hinges on three issues: (1) the order A 
and B,° (2) whether the pair was married before the opening of B, and (3) 


5 Wilcken in his editio princeps based his ordering of the fragments on the observation 
that the first column on the back of Frag. A has a notation dating the account in the third 
year of Trajan, whereas the back of Frag. B has a notation of the second as well as the 
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whether Ninos courted his beloved with unbecoming ardor. Gaselee, 
Garin, Jenistova, and Perry have argued that details of the extant narra- 
tive dovetail more neatly if Wilcken’s original order is reversed. Ninos’s 
remarks in A seem naturally to refer to events in B (betrothal, first mili- 
tary campaign), and the AB order seems untidily to duplicate the military 
campaigns. 

But the order of AB can only be reversed if the couple are not married 
at the opening of B.I. There the couple appears to be alone—the girl is 
reclining and, at Ninos’s approach, leaps up and is pushed back onto the 
couch by him. At the end of B.I they spend all day together and Eros is 
said to “fan the flame” of their passion. Does this necessarily mean that 
they are married, or only engaged? It depends—Chaireas and Kallirhoe 
barely speak before their marriage, whereas Theagenes and Charikleia 
spend several books in each other’s company while unwed. Also, Ninos 
and the girl are cousins as well as non-Greek, which may affect the social 
conventions. In any case, they seem to be alone together at the beginning 
of A, when they are clearly unmarried. We are, for reasons of the 
apparent cross-references in B to events in A, disposed to reverse 
Wilcken’s order, and propose the following scenario for the opening of 
B: the girl, eager for her betrothal, learns at the time of the official 
ceremony that Ninos must go off for several months on a military expe- 
dition; she grows distraught, either because he is leaving her or because 
she supposes that he will forget her. He soothes her fears by pledging his 
faithfulness. She readily accepts his word, and they spend their time 
together in growing desire until the army is ready to march. This passion 
then fuels the scene in A.I, when Ninos returns. 

The third point is easier to resolve. Piccolomini and others have 
speculated that Ninos’s courtship was too ardent, and that he either 


fourth year of Trajan. Wilcken cogently observed that it 1s more reasonable in these kinds 
of accounts to refer back to the second year 1n the fourth year than to refer forward in the 
second year to the fourth (1893: 165); therefore A (with the third year on its back) should 
precede B (with the notation of the second/fourth year). But although reasonable, the argu- 
ment 1s not inevitable. Furthermore, Wilcken’s order would only be valid if the original 
roll was reused intact for the daybook; 1f 1t was cannibalized (that 1s, sections cut off of the 
original roll and reassembled randomly, whenever an additional length was necessary), 
then it could easily happen that an earlier portion of the Ninos text was cut off and reat- 
tached after a later portion (in fact, this would be the natural result, if the scribe writing the 
daybook began cutting sections from the end of the Nizos roll). In any case, Wilcken him- 
self concedes that his ordering 1s precarious (p. 184). We wish to express our thanks to 
L. Koenen, who verified the condition of the back for us. 
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frightened the modest young girl or actually tried to rape her. Not only 
is such conduct unbecoming a romantic hero (as Ninos himself makes 
clear in his remarks to his aunt at A.IIH.36-IV.4), but the accusation of 
sexual misconduct is illusory, the combined product of imaginative res- 
torations in B.I and the misunderstanding of Thambe’s speech at A.V. 
Thambe’s argument is primarily with herself; she seems to raise the possi- 
bility of Ninos’s overbold treatment of his fiancée, only to reject it. The 
speech falls into two parts: lines 12-21, in which she argues that her son, 
although now a doughty warrior, has behaved impeccably toward her 
niece; and lines 21-25, in which she decides that although he is naturally 
eager for marriage, he has not for this reason tried to coerce her into an 
early marriage. Thambe concludes that tears result from the girl’s own 
modesty and disinclination to bring up the subject of marriage, not from 
dislike of the marriage itself. 


FRAGMENT C 


The name of Ninos in line 42 securely attaches Fragment C to the Ninos 
novel. Its discovery raises two central questions for our understanding of 
the plot: (1) the relationship of Fragment C to Fragments A and B, and 
(2) whether Semiramis was present with Ninos during any part of this 
misadventure. The column opens with the vocative “lady” (gunai), 
which refers either to Ninos’s wife or to some other woman. Whoever 
she is, she does not appear to be in the company of the shipwrecked men 
at the column end. Clearly, if the vocative refers to Semiramis, C must 
follow both A and B regardless of their relative order, for the title gunai 
would be appropriate only if Ninos and Semiramis are now married. 
(Elsewhere in the novel fragments, Ninos’s cousin is referred to either as 
koré or as parthenos, appropriate designations of her unmarried state.) 
Even if gunai refers to someone else, C still fits better after A and B. 
Because Kolchis (line 13) is in Armenia, it is tempting to connect C 
closely with the incidents of B—Ninos’s expedition against Armenia— 
but this must be rejected. B.II, which includes details of the size and 
configuration of the army, makes no mention of ships or marines and 
would appear to be describing a landlocked expedition. Further, as 
Wilcken observed (Norsa 1945: 194-95), this incident more appropri- 
ately suits Ninos’s war against “the barbarian nations that live along the 
Pontus as far as Tanais” mentioned at Diodoros 2.2.3. If so, it must have 
taken place after Ninos’s return from his first expedition against the 
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Armenians, and could have followed fairly rapidly upon A, in which he 
alludes prophetically to “sea voyages” (A.III.20-21). The fragment itself 
makes no mention of naval engagements or of the enemy, and though 
they are not much to go on, lines 9-13 suggest that the shipwreck 
resulted from natural phenomena. 

Whether Semiramis accompanied Ninos on this adventure is more 
difficult to assess. Lines 18-50 appear to present the details of a ship- 
wreck, externally narrated. If Ninos is speaking in the opening lines of 
the column, he must break off and the external narrative must begin in 
the lacunose lines 14-15. Alternatively, the narrator is the same 
throughout, and the whole is a report of Ninos’s misadventures to a third 
party—the mysterious “lady.” In either case, the title could refer to 
Ninos’s wife or to another woman, but in the novelists, at least, the voca- 
tive gunai is normally used to refer to a woman other than one’s own 
wife. 

From Diodoros (Ktesias) there is ample testimony of Semiramis’s par- 
ticipation in military affairs—indeed, quite apart from the presence of 
Ninos—but the character of the young girl with whom Ninos is in love in 
this novel seems scarcely suited to such hardy activity. Further, there are 
two mosaics plausibly linked to this novel, one from Alexandretta, the 
other from Daphne, which portray Ninos contemplating a small portrait 
of a woman who must be his beloved, whether or not they are married. 
This suggests to us a separation perhaps more serious in nature than 
Ninos merely off on his military adventures alone. If the travails of 
young lovers in other novels are anything to judge by, Fragment C will 
belong to a series of adventures and testings for the two who, as a result 
of this shipwreck, are forcibly separated (whether Semiramis was present 
on a different ship, parked in some foreign kingdom, or even at home 
patiently awaiting his return). 
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DESCRIPTION OF A AND B 


P. Berol. 6926 (=P? 2616) consists of two fragments from a well-made book 
roll. Fragment A (measuring 30.0 x 38.0 cm) preserves the right half of the first 
column, three middle columns complete, and two-thirds of a fifth column. Frag- 
ment B (measuring 30.5 x19.3 cm) holds the nght half of a first column, an 
intact middle column, and two-thirds of a third. Columns A.V and B.III can be 
restored with some confidence, A.I and B.I with only limited success. 

The papyrus 1s light brown and of good quality; the joins between the indivi- 
dual sheets that made up the roll are visible at the close of A.I, the beginning of 
A.III, the middle of A.IV, and the beginning of B.II. Sheets average 13.5 x 30.0 
cm, a dimension that appears to be at the low end of the range for sheet size 
(Typology 47-48). The columns of writing themselves average only 21 cm in 
height: the other 9.0 cm belong to the generous upper and lower margins; the 
intercolumnia average 1.5 cm. The eight columns show a pronounced tilt to the 
right; the last lines of the columns of Fragment A begin five letters further to the 
left than the first lines of the column; for Fragment B, the last lines of the column 
begin about three letters further to the left. (It 1s tempting to imagine that 
increasing tilt could be used as a determinant for column order, but observation 
of other rolls indicates that tilt does not necessarily progress at a steady rate; it 
can maintain itself or even decrease over several columns.) There are between 
twenty and twenty-four letters per line; spacing and letter size 1s quite regular at 
the beginning of the line, but the scribe frequently crowds his letters at the end. 
In restoring the opening of columns in particular, previous editors, with the 
exception of Wilcken, have taken this too little into account. 

A terminus ante quem for the date of the manuscript 1s provided by the docu- 
ment written on the back, which bears accounts in part dated to the third year of 
Trajan (100-101 CE); GLH (pl. 11a and b) provides documentary parallels 
between 60 and 90 CE This of course would allow only a short period before 
the Nivos was reused (no more than the lifetime of its owner). 

The condition of the text 1s excellent; the original scribe made several correc- 
tions, and there 1s some evidence of a second hand as well (e.g., A.II.12). There 
appears to be only one uncorrected error, the omission of ¢ on aicypac at A.I1.28 
(but since the papyrus 1s abraded at this point, it 1s impossible to be certain). 
Corrections are of three kinds: marginal addition (A.1I.12, B.V.19), expunging 
dot (A.I1.17, B.1L.19), and overwriting of the original text (A.II.18). Punctuation 
includes paragraphi, spacing, and high and middle stops (usually in some comb1- 
nation); a dicolon appears at B.II.36. Iota adscript is always written, tremata 
occasionally. The scribe sometimes neglects eliston, sometimes marks it (e.g., we 
épetc at A.II.36, but pw’ éxdéxovtor at A.1L.21; dé od- at B.1.9, but 038’ av- at 
B.1.20). The dialect 1s Attic, though a number of non-Attic words and forms 
appear (Dihle 1978-80: 55 n. 32). There are three vulgar spellings: A.I.31, V.26, 
B.IIL.6. In general, the papyrus gives the appearance of a carefully made and 
well-maintained book roll. 
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Supplements that are clearly too long for the available space have not been printed. Sup- 


plements are those of Wilcken unless otherwise stated in apparatus or notes. Kabel’s 
conjectures are recorded in Wilcken, Diels’s in Piccolomin: 1893a and b, Schubart’s in 
Zimmermann 1931. 
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] much and the accustomed 
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] not even the 

| they endured 

] wanting it 

] the attempt 

] s/he referred 

] nor did the maiden dare 
Jand they... 

] for they both felt confidence 
] in their aunts more 

[than in their own] mothers. 
{So Ninos came to] Der- 
keia, “O mother,” 
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he said, “faithful to my oath I have now come 
into your sight and into 

the embraces of my 

cousin who is so dear to me. 

And first let the gods know this, 

as indeed they are aware, 

and as I shall myself confirm 

by this present declaration: 

Having traversed so much land and 

become master of so many peoples 

who submitted to my spear or because of my father’s 
power served me 
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ei nev odk HicBavdunv ‘Agpo- 
Sit paxdproc &v Av tic 
CTEPPOTNTOC* VOv HE THC D- 

28 petépac Ovyatpoc ovdk [a]icyp ac) 
GAAS Sw@v eBeAncavtal[v at-] 
YAUaAwtoc xpi tivoc EAAW- 
Kar Gpvrcopar; Kai Gti wév 

32 ot tadtNC THC HArKiac cvSpec 
ikavoi yapetv SHAov: rdco1 
yop d&xpt mevtexatdeKxa. Egv- 
AaxOncav Etdv &5icaQBopo1; 

36 vouoc 6& BAdrte1 pe od ye- 
ypoppéevoc GAAwc Sz Eber 
PAvLaPa RANPovpevoc éxerd1 


15. cavanodavciy* pap. 17. ovcax pap. noQov- pap. 18. eAnvo, appar- 
ently corrected by first hand 20. tycnNAtKkiac’ pap. 24. vymoc:* pap. 

27. tytoc’ pap. 29. vpov pap. 31. apvncopor’ pap., &pvricopor; Lav. 

33. dnAov- pap. 
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and paid obeisance to me, I could have 

taken my full satisfaction of 

every pleasure. If I had 

done so my desire might be weaker 

perhaps for my cousin. But though 

I have returned in fact with my chastity intact, 
I am being defeated by the god and 

my maturing years. I am in 

my seventeenth year, as 

you know, and have been enrolled among 

the men for a year; 

yet to this day am I still a helpless child? 

Had I not become aware of Aphrodite, 

I might still have been rejoicing in my 
impregnable strength. But now as 

your daughter’s prisoner of war—an honorable captivity, 
of course, and blessed by your consent 

—that I have been captured, 

how long must I deny? That 

men of such an age 

are ready to wed, no one doubts: for how many 
past fifteen 

keep their purity? 

But I am made to suffer 

by a law unwritten, 

one stupidly sanctioned by foolish convention, since 
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map’ hiv nevtexatdexo 

Oc emi TO TAEtc tov ETOV 
youodvtor napBEvor. Str dé 

F OVE TOV TOLODTOV CLV6- 

Sev KGAACTAC Ec TL VOLLOC, 

tic &v €d Mpovav avtetxor; 
tetpaxaideKxa et@v KvO- 
QOPOCLV YOVOTKEC KOT TIVEC 

v[t] Ata kai tiktovciv. 7 5é 

ch Bvyatnp 0b5é yo ticetan ; 

50’ étn neptpetvauev, el- 

nou dv? Exdexoue8a, uiTEp, 

ei Kai 1 Toyn mepevet. Bvn- 
t0[c] 68 aviip Ovntiv Npyo- 
conv rapBévov: Kai odbé 

TOW KOLVOLC TOSTOLC DTED- 
[Ov]vdc eit udvov, vocorc A€- 
[yo] Kai Toynt noAA&KIC Kat TODC 
[én]i tic oiketac Ectiac Apepodv- 
tac &v[a]ipovdeni GAAG VavTLAt- 
ow’ exdéxovta Kat &K mOAE- 
LL@v NOAELOL Kai OSE KTOA- 

boc £y@ Kai BonPov dc oaret- 

ac SerAiav rpoxaAvntépevoc, 
GAN otov [o]icBac, iva py poptt- 
Koc @ Ale] ywv > crevcdta 51 

ti Pacireta, crevccto ti ém- 
Ovuta, crevcata 16 dctaOun- 

TOV KOI KTEKLOPTOV TOV 
ExdexOLEVov Le YPOvav, 


9. tUKtoUCLV* pap. 11-12. eiixouc Kab. 


13. mepi 


evel * pap., nepipevet Kab. 15. nap8_evov: pap. 17. vécorc Picc., Muller, 
votou Wil. 20. tac, povcnt’ pap. 26. Koc, wt, Aeyov~ pap. 


Gronewald (twice) 
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COLUMN A. III 


our maidens 

as arule 

marry when they are fifteen. But that 

nature itself 

is the best law for deciding such conjunctions, 
what sensible man would deny? 

Women at fourteen years can get 

pregnant, and some 

(God knows) actually bear children. 

Will your daughter not even marry? 

‘Let us wait for two years,’ 

you might say; let us accept this condition, mother, 
if Chance too will wait. 

Iam a mortal man and have 

joined myself to a mortal maiden; 

I am subject not only to the common calamities 
—I mean diseases 

and Chance, which often strikes even those 
sitting quietly by their own hearth— 

but sea journeys too 

await me, and wars 

upon wars; and I am certainly no coward 

nor as an assistant to my safety 

will I hide behind a veil of cravenness. 


Iam the man you know me to be, so I need not tiresomely 


proclaim it. Let 

royalty urge some haste, let strong 

desire urge some haste, let the uncertainty 
and incalculability of the 

times that lie ahead of me urge haste. 
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TpoAaPEtw t1 Kai PAA tH Kat 

TO MOVOYEVEC TLOV GLO- 
tépev, iva kav GAA  THyn 
Kak[dv] ti BovAedynton mepi 1- 
LOv, KatoAEin@peEv div éve- 
yopa. c&var6y téy0 pe Epetc me- 
pi tovt@v diaAeyouevov: é- 

yo 88 &vardi}c av tunv AcOpor 
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TELPOV KOA KAERTOWEVV 
anddovc &praCov Kai vo- 
xtl Kai ugOnt Kai Gepanov- 

a1 kai TONVaL KoLvotpEVOC 

26 ndB0c. odk evardic SE 
UNntpi nepi yonov Ovyatpoc 
ed«taiov diaAeyouevoc 

Kal GratoOv & Ed@Kac Kat 
Sedpevoc tec KOLVKC THC 
[oJixiac Kai thc BaciAetac dnc- 
cnc edycc pt ec TODTOV G- 
vaBdcAAEcBon tov Kaipdv, dc 

éo’ butv od« &c[t]or.” tadta mpdc 
BovAopevny éAeye thv Aep- 
Kelav Kai Taxa] Boaddvac npo- 
tépQv Gv ADTHV EBLACATO TODC 
REpi TovTMV TorrcacBat Ad- 
your: &k«icapévy 8’ obv Bpa- 
yéa covnyoprcerv bricyvet- 

to. tH Kdpnt 8’ év Guotorc ne- 
Beciv ody Gola nappncia tev 
Adywv Av Tpdc THY OduBnv. 


13. eg, ec[ . Jor pap. 18. youc* pap. 
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Let the fact that each of us is an 

only child count somewhat in favor of our haste, 
so that even if Chance 

contrive some disaster for us, 

we may leave you a token of our union. 

You may call me shameless 

for speaking of these matters, 

but I truly would have been shameless if in secret 


COLUMN A.IV 


I had tried her virtue and stolen 

my enjoyment undercover, 

sharing my passion with the night, the wine-cup, 
the trusted servant or nurse. 

Jam not shameless in discussing 

with her mother a daughter’s 

longed-for marriage, nor 

in asking you for what you have already offered, 
nor in begging that the common 

hopes of our house and of the entire kingdom 

be not postponed 

until the time that 

will no longer be in your power.” His words 

to Derkeia fell on willing ears; 

in fact, if he had delayed any longer in all probability 
he would have forced her to bring 

the subject up first herself. 

As it was she feigned resistance briefly 

and then promised to speak for him. 

The maiden, however, though her feelings were similar, 
had no eloquence comparable 

to his as she stood before Thambe. 
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tic Saxpva: Kai Hpv[Baivo]v- 
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Kai pet[& t]oAAOD kl ..... 1 Odu-] 


23-26. 4 yap napOév[wv évtdc tlic yoivarkovitid[oc Cor o}d« ev|apeneic éxo[piCeto 
Aolyouc | adr) Weal. 26. avtnc: pap. 28. [xpiv 8’ &pE]acBon Katb., [év tor 

8 &pElacBon Picc., [xpiv Sé pbeyElacBor Vit. 29. [té&yo. 58] Wil., [tdte 58] Lav. 
29-30. Kaib. supplements 33. [tere]ioc Kab. 38-39. [neipa]jcBor Picc., [Bov- 
Ae}[cBour Wil. 39. [8] Levi, [koi] Wil. 

A.V: 1, Se0c* pap. [yap tiv pdBov] Diels, [8° oda pdBov] Levi, [yap Fv p00] Lav., [8’ 
Av éAnidoc] Zimm. 2. [edBov kai] Cast., [tapS_eviac] Levi, [nAnpnc pév] Stadtm., 
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For as a virgin [living] within the 

women’s quarters she was unable 

to fashion her arguments with such finesse. 

Asking for a chance 

to speak to her, she burst into tears and had 
something ready to say; [but before she could begin] 
she would cut herself short. For whenever 

she spontaneously signaled her desire 

to speak, she would open her lips and 

look up as if about 

to say something, but no [complete] word came out. 
Tears burst out 

and a blush spread 

over her cheeks as she shrunk 

from what she wanted to say. When of a [sudden] 
she began again to [try] 

to speak, her cheeks grew pale [with] 


COLUMN A.V 


fear. [For she was] between [fear] 

and desire and [hope and] 

shame; so while her emotions were being strengthened, 
the conviction to express them was wanting, 

[ence] 


with much... Thambe 
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By ta [Sa]xpva taic ylepciv dxo-] 
8 uctto[vca] rpocét[atte Bap-] 
petv [kai] bt BovAort[o daAréE-] 
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12 xeto KaKoic, “&rav[toc,” Zon,] 
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gov v[i]dv; oddév Le[v yap] 

16 tetoAunkev 0068 B[pacdc 7-] 

iv &nd tov KatopBa[patov] 
Kai tooraiwov énave[AGav | 
ot[a xo]Aeuictiyc nex[aparvn-] 

20 Kev eic cé. taxa. SE K[OdK Ov Ect-] 
Ona TOLOVTOD yevou[Evov. GAAG] 
Bpadidc 6 vopoc t[lotc E—w-] 
plo youov. crevder d[é yopetv] 

24 6 &udc vidc. od8¢, 5:& t[0d7’ ef] 
KAaierc, Brac BfAvad ce S[et.” Kai] 
Guo perdsiaca nepréBa[AAev] 
avthy Kai nenaCeto. y[apo de] 

28 p8eyEac Bon pév t1 od8[E t6-] 
te ETOAUNCEV TN KOON, [TAA-| 
opevnv SE ty KapSi[av totc] 
ctépvorc adtic xpocBel[tca] 

32 Kai Ainapéctepov Kkata[pAod-] 
(@ TOC TE RPOTEpov SaxK[pvcr] 

Kai THL Tote Yap Udvo[v od-] 


10. yecOou: pap. 12. yetoxaxotc’ pap. [Eon] Weil, [tcodto] Wil., [onciv] Zimm 
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8[é Lav., 8[f téA0c Stadtm., 8’ [odv Zimm., 5[é 1 Gronewald 24. vioc* pap. 

t[odt’ et] Brink., t[odto] Wil. 25. 8[et kai] Brink., d[etv’] Wil. 26. Wdieace 
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wiped away her tears with her [hands] and 

urged her to be brave 

and to talk about what she wanted. 

But when [she accomplished] nothing, 

but the virgin continued to be gripped by the 

same distress, [she said:] 

“Your [silence] communicates better in my opinion than any 
speech. 

Surely [you are] not finding fault 

with my son? [For] he has done nothing 

forward; he has not in insolence 

returned to us from his victories 

and triumphs. He has not 

[forced himself drunkenly] on you as a proud warrior. 

I don’t suppose you [would have been] silent 

if this had happened. [But] 

the observance of custom is slow for [those 

who are ripe] for marriage. My son is anxious [to marry], 

but [if] you are weeping on this account, 

you should not be compelled.” 

She smiled and embraced her 

with warm affection. [In her joy] 

not [even then] could the girl 

bring herself to utter a word, 

but rested her beating heart 

against her aunt’s breast and 

{caressed her] more earnestly: 

by her former tears 

and her present joy, she 
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seemed practically to be speaking 

[her] thoughts. So the sisters met together, 
and Derkeia spoke first: 
“Concerning serious... .’ 


> 
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] for she/he was left. 

] of the mother 

] she/he followed 

] and with torn garments 

] and in no way fit for a sacred ceremony 
] with tears and 

] from the arrangement 

] closed in like a 

] and to her leaping up 

] from the couch and wanting 
]to... these things, pushing her 
] hands Ninos 

] having said, “For you 

] virgins let there be and 
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] of the mother and the 

] thus led 

] perhaps I too 

] Ido not want 

] rather than 

]... Nor yet 

]dol... lest... suspect 

} let it be a token of good faith of 
] the things that have been sworn 
] of the oath be entrusted 

[They spent] all day 

] in one another’s company, except 


] for what was taken up in military duties. 


] And Eros did not 


[cease to fan the fire they felt.] In satiety 


] of their(?) lifestyle 
] into the 

] the parting 

] not yet 

] reached its peak 
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EKATOV HAQDVE. KO PdBoc 
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paroyotata 6 OFAvC Kai 10- 
Ad Beperdtepoc tic Hpac én- 
TECOV VOTOC ADcat te E5v- 
vnOn tac xrdvac Kai totc 68[ev-] 
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éudxOncav Si taic Sia Pece- 

CL TOV TOTALOV L&AAOV 

7 tac S16. TOV axpwopeLrdv 
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4. covtarypo* Kou pap. 9. nAavve* pap. 
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] of the Armenians 


ies 
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light-armed[__] of the natives to assemble, 

at his father’s decree, 

Greek and Karian troops 

in full force. Also 70,000 

elite Assyrian infantry 

and 30,000 cavalry 

Ninos led forth, and 

150 elephants in addition. 

There was apprehension 

about the frosts and snows 

around the mountain passes: 

but most unexpectedly a gentle 

south wind, much more summery than the season 
would warrant, sprang up, and was able both to melt 
the snow and to make the air temperate to the travelers 
beyond all that they 

could dare to hope. 

They actually had more trouble in crossing 

the rivers than in traversing 

the high passes: 

there was a certain small 

loss of animals and 

attendants; but the army 

was unharmed, and from the very 

dangers they had survived were all the more bold 
to meet the enemy. 
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(TO. VEVIKTNKDIG Yap OSOV G- 
28 noptac Kai peyé8n notALav 
dnepPaAAovta Bpaydv eivan 
nOvov dreAcuBave WeUTVv- 
tac EAetv Appeviouc. etc dé 
32 THY Kotoptav éuBarev 6 
Nivoc Kat Aelav éAaccpevoc 
TOAANV Epvpvov TEpLBGAAE- 
TOL CTPATOREdOV ev TLVL TE- 
36 dior. (GEKo te Hepac cvado- 
Bev podicta tod EAgqav- 
TAC EV TALC TOPELALC &MOTE- 
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TpVpLEVOVC) Oc eK[ ..... re | 
bete& TOAA@V o[ ..... wvpt-] 
dbdov eEayayo[v thy Sivo-] 

4 Lv rapatatteli: KatéctycE] 
dé thy pev innol[v eri tov] 
Kepatov, ywirod[c dé kai yu-] 
uvytac, 16 te &y[Qua BaciAr-] 

8 Kov Grav énita[v ........] 
tov innéwv: pé[cn 8’ 1 tECOv OG-] 
ays napétervev[ + mpoc Bev dé] 
ot éAggavtec ikalvov Gx’ dA-| 

12 AnAov petatyp[iov diactév-] 
tec TUpyNSov O[ALcuEvor] 
npoeBeBAnvto tH[c PaAayyoc, | 


29. ume pap. 31. appeviovc: pap. 36. dim: pap. 

B.I: 1. éx[et@ev dpa Picc., éx[etvouc opar Levi, éx[eivov Vit., éx[etvov &kovet Zimm., ék[ac 
6 Appévioc Weil, éx[aAAreper Stadtm., et[Sev adtovic Lav. 2. d[ppdvtac Picc., d[p- 
pavra Vit., 6[oator Weil, olwiA@v Stadtm. 6. wetAov[ pap. 7-8. (BacAtl|Kov 
Muller, [76 Eevi]|Kov Pice. 8. [kepatov]? Wil., [tAevpav] Picc., éxi ta[v écotépa] 
Weil, t@[v évdd8ev] Muller, t@]v égeE&Ac Gronewald 9. unmewv* pap. 11. ical 
pap., ixa[vév Kaib. 12. petotyp[vov]} Kaib. 
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For having overcome the 


impassability of roads and the enormous breadth of rivers, 


they thought it but a slight 

labor to capture 

an army of mad Armenians. 

Ninos invaded the river country, 

taking much booty, 

and in a strong position built 

a camp ona piece of flat ground. 

(And making the army rest there for ten days, 
especially the elephants, 

who during the journey 


COLUMN B.III 


had become quite worn out.) When [ 
with many myriads [.. .] 

he led out his troops and 

disposed them as follows: 

he placed his cavalry on the 

wings with the light-armed troops 
and the entire [royal] 

guard [just inside] 


the cavalry; in the middle the phalanx of infantry 


was deployed; [And] 

the elephants, placed at considerable intervals 
from one another and each equipped 

with a turret upon its back, 

were deployed in front of the phalynx; 
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poc Pice. 


21. &[xtoErc dcte] Muller, d[cte taxéoc] Wil. 
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Kad’ Exactov 5é a[dtav fv] 
yopa. StectnKdt[wv tov Ad-] 
YOv oc, et ti nov ta[paxOein] 
Onpiov, éxor Ser O[etv tiv] 
Katoniv, odtac [5 StexeKd-] 
Cuntot Kat’ éx[etva ..... ] 
Po taV Adyov E[KtaELc dctE] 
émipdcat te 626t[e BovAnGet-] 
n SbivacBon Kot ré[Awv Siex-] 
Cthvan, TO pév eic [tv dr0-] 
Soxnv tov Onpiwlv, 16 Sé cic] 
K@AvCLV THC eicSp[optc TOV] 
NOAELIMV. TODTO[V Odv TOV] 
tpdnov 6 Nivoc tiv [GAnv d1a-] 
taEac Sivapivinnolt |. ] 
Aadver. Kai KaOdnep e[ic ixect-] 
av npotetvev tac [xetpac, ] 

“26 BepéArov,” Zon, “t[a te Kpt-] 
Cia. TOv gudv éAr[(Sov t45¢ é-] 
cttv. dnd tHcSe tH [Hugpac] 

FH &pSopat tivoc pet[Covoc] 


Ff xexavcopar Kai th[c vov apytic.] 


tOv yop én’ Atyvatiov[c ........ 
ta the GAANC MOAEH[ .... 2... ] 


Katomtv* pap. 20. éx[etva] Kaib. 


Levi, [kaipdc ei]|n Stadtm., [xpedv et] fn Pice. 27. noAguimv: pap. 
e€e)[Acdver Weil, [AaPov é]|Aatver Wil., inne[dawv odtdc €]|Aavdver Lav. 30. Anvver- 
30-31. elic ixect]jav Muller, [etc ctadi]jav Weil, o[tcwv or o[épov Ovci]jav 

33-34. népe)|ctiv Zimm. 35. pet[Covoc yc Zimm. 


pap. 
Diels 


32. Kab. suppl. 


36. tHlc diac Zimm. 


Zimm. 


37. [xévov Kai] Lav., [uoy@v] Zimm. 
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and behind each there 


was a space left between the different companies of the phalanx, 


so that if the beast were frightened 

it would have sufficient room 

to retire between the ranks. 

This [.. .] corridor between the ranks 

was so calculated that 

it could be quickly closed up [on command] 
and again opened— 

the one maneuver 

to receive the retiring beasts, 

the other to stop a charge of the 

enemy. In this way 

when Ninos had arranged his [whole] force, 
he rode out on his horse... 

and, as if {in supplication] 

stretching out his [hands], 

“This,” he cried, “is the foundation and [turning 
point] of my hopes 

—for this [day] marks 

either the beginning of a still greater career, 
or I shall fall from the [power I now possess]. 
For the wars against the Egyptians [ 

and the other[....” 
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COLUMN AI 


Column A.I has been restored with the least success. 6 coddpa épév (1. 3) must 
refer to Ninos, f matic (I. 32) to his fiancée. It contains an externally narrated 
encounter between the two, in which Ninos tries to persuade the girl that 
immediate marriage 1s desirable. At the end of the column the two agree to 
speak to their respective aunts about hastening the day of the marriage. For 
the struggle between tharsos and aidos that forms the psychological dynamic 
of the novel, see the introduction above. 

3. ]6ced8paép@v: for the language, compare Chariton (hereafter Ch.) 6.3.2. 

6. xiv]&vvov: possibly a reference to the Armenian expedition of Fragment B. 

10-11. c&noctepéw is apparently constructed here with two accusatives (see LSJ 
s.v.). Either abdto]v or adty]v would fit in line 11, but odtyv 1s more likely, 
since the next clause begins 6 8. For a similar sentiment expressed about the 
girl, see A.IV.23-26. 

18-20. Compare B.I.22-25 and his remarks to his aunt at A.IL1 and 17-27. 
These two oaths must be connected. For the restoration, compare A.II.18 and 
33-35. For Agpoditnc without an article, see A.II.25~26. 

23-24. Wilcken’s supplement, mpd]c thv évoBol[Aiv tov y&pov] is compelling; 1f 
correct, “the delay of the marriage” must refer to the impediment of age (see 
below, A.II.36-III.10). 

25. 5ovAw-: presumably a form of 50vA6qa, not a dative noun, since 1ota adscript 
1s always written; the thought may be parallel to XE 1.4.1: vevixnwou kai nap- 
Béven SovAever cvayKeCopor. See also A.II.17-20 below. 

36-38. For the construction, Vitelli1 compares Ch. 3.9.4: d@ixopévn totvev mpdc 
Aroviciov TODTO [LOvov Einev. 

38. In his speech, Ninos seems to use pfjtep as a complimentary address to his 
aunt; in the narrative section, however, pntépac/t@iSac are distinguished. 
The two (Derkeia and Thambe) are sisters (so A.V.36-37). 


COLUMN A II 


Ninos’s speech falls into four parts: his reminder to his aunt that he has fulfilled 
his oath and maintained his chastity in spite of (a) temptations, (b) his age, and 
(c) his desire for his cousin (A.II.1-27); a critique of Assyrian marriage cus- 
toms cast as a nomos—phusis debate (A.II.27-II1.12); a conventional appeal 
based on the unpredictability of fortune (A.III.12-36); and a spirited perora- 
tion im which he defends his temerity in so addressing his aunt 
(A.II1.36-IV.12). This speech (as well as that at B.1.12ff.) contains many rhe- 
torical questions and third-person imperatives. 

1. evopxricoc Getypot: cf. B.I.22-25. 
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7-8. kay tayo: again at B.1.17. For its use with a future instead of an optative 
+ dv, see Blass-Debrunner § 385. 

14. etc kdpov: cf. B.1.29. 

15-16. Av Bt’ €Aettovoc: LSJ, s.v. bd A.V. 

19. vix@po1: see above, A.I.25 note. 

23-24. E. Bowie suggests punctuating as a question. 

29-30: Ninos’s description of himself as a captive in love is a romantic cliché: 
see, e.g., XE 1.3.1-2, 4.1; AT 2.16.2; and above, introduction. 


COLUMN AIIlI 


1. (sc. vépoc) map’ Hyutv: the phrase betrays the non-Assyrian perspective of both 
the novelist and his intended audience. 

14-15. jppocé&unv: For the word used of bethrothal, see LSJ s.v. 12. 

20-21. vavtiAiot: sea voyages are de rigueur for Greek novels. One such ends 
in catastrophe in Fragment C; the plural suggests that there are at least two sea 
voyages in the novel. 

21-22. é« noAgu@v méAguot: for the language, compare AT 2.6.3. 

26-28. Note the anaphora of cnevcétw. (Cf. Longos 2.7.2, AT 2.24.3.) 

36-IV.5. Note the repetition—dvondi, eyo 5& d&vardic, odk dvorbrc. Ninos 
alludes to a type of sexual behavior in A.JIL38-IV.5 that his audience would 
have recognized as typical in tragedy and New Comedy, if not in real life. By 
calling attention to the different standard of behavior that appears to have 
been favored in the Greek novels, the author may have been intentionally 
flagging what was perceived as a distinguishing feature of this genre. 


COLUMN A IV 


The girl’s conduct (A.IV.20-V.6) is in marked contrast to Ninos’s, though it may 
be intended to reflect no more than the conventional social roles assigned to 
men and women. Ninos 1s a young man appropriately schooled 1n the public 
world of military and political affairs; his speech exudes the appropriate rhe- 
torical education. The girl inhabits the private world of the women’s quarters 
with a status as yet well below that of her aunt, who presumably presides over 
that sphere. 


COLUMN AV 


5-6. éxv[ ..... 6, ]: the sense here is fairly clear—the girl 1s agitated—but the 
exact articulation 1s problematic. Either the sentence ends in line 5 and Kai 
wet[& t]oAAov K[ describes Thambe’s behavior, or the verb in line 5 1s qualified 
by an adverb (?) + the pet& phrase. Considerations of space and the fact that 
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this author tends not to end his sentences with prepositional phrases incline us 
to the former, e.g., &cu[nte cLonf] ] | Koi pet[& m]oAAOD K[dcuov 7 OduBn = “she 
was hanging her head 1n silence. And with much decorum Thambe. . . .” 

12-25. Thambe’s speech has given rise to the speculation that Ninos may have 
attempted to rape his cousin (though precisely when he might have accom- 
plished this 1s a mystery—certainly not after the end of A.I). Her language 
(tetoAunkev, RoAguictrc, BracBFvo1) has led editors to see in the passage a 
stronger indictment of Ninos’s behavior than 1s strictly necessary. See above, 
introduction. 

25. BracOfjvor: compare IV.16 for the word in a nonsexual sense. Here we take 
the word to mean “compel” or “coerce” by argument, not “rape.” 


COLUMN BI 


1-3. Restoration of these lines depends on the following considerations: 
anedeig@n requires an object; if it 1s untpoc (line 2), then a connective 1s neces- 
sary before nx]oAovOncev; space 1s insufficent, however, to account for evto 
(e.g., év to|[codten] [10ta adscript is always present on final omegas, so it must 
be restored here]) + &GAAG or koi. Accordingly, we would locate the object ear- 
her (Adéy]ov y&p or sim.) and take this phrase to be parenthetical. Supplement 
2-3: [0d8é tote tHi\c untpdc évto|[Aatc KatnK]oAOvOncev, or sim. 

3-9. This passage can be (and has been) restored in a number of ways. Apart 
from the presence of Ninos and a woman, one of whom 1s in great distress, 
uncertainty reigns. Unfortunately, the passage 1s broken in such a way that 
either masculine or feminine forms may be consistently restored throughout. 
Wilcken and several others assumed st was Ninos (reading daxp%ov as a parti- 
ciple) and restored it accordingly. But, although novel heroes have been 
known to indulge in fits of weeping and rending of garments, this conduct 1s 
more frequently associated with women. Further, the grammar of the passage 
suggests otherwise: Ninos 1s unlikely to be identified by name (instead of 6 8) 
at line 12 if he has been running around im a state of dishabille in the sentence 
immediately before, and if lines 3-9 describe Ninos, then the woman “leaping 
up from her couch”—[éva]mndijcacav de—in line 9 1s without a close 
antecedent. We agree with Stadtmuller, Lavagnini, and those who restore 
these lines as 1f Ninos’s fiancée were in distress. We would restore along the 
following lines: &xé|[Auntoc 5é] koi mepieppnype|[vn Kai ovdlopdac ieponpent(c, 
| [néve’ éxAncle Saxpvov cai Kd|[Unv crdcac’ é]« tod cyrpatoc | [1 maic Exert’] 
eipxOetc’ &te pe|[unvota-] = “But unveiled and with her dress torn and in no 
way fit for a sacred ceremony, she filled the place with weeping, and with her 
hair pulled from its arrangement, the girl lay there, shut in, like a mad 
woman.” 
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4-5. nepreppryel[v....: for the use of this verb without the garment ex- 
pressed, see Ch. 1.3.4. 

5. odvd]apac iepoxpenric: this cannot be a casual way of referring to the girl’s 
personal disarray. She must either have interrupted or delayed a sacrifice, 
quite possibly a betrothal. Marriage, of course, must be reyected 1f the order 1s 
BA, but also because the ceremony that must have broken off at the beginning 
of the column appears not to have been resumed in the remainder of B.I. 
Another possibility would be sacrifices for the propitious outcome of the mili- 
tary expedition, if they included women. 

8. eipyBetc’: the word has two senses—to close out or to close in. Either she has 
been excluded from something (one might restore, e.g., tov tep@v in light of 
ovda]a ieponpent\c above) or she 1s being kept in her room, presumably as a 
result of her distraught appearance. 

8-9. Stadtmuller’s pe[unvota] 1s not inevitable, but very tempting. Cf. Ch. 
5.10.10, XE 5.13.2. Note also the peynvdtac ... Appeviovc of B.II.30-31, 
who appear to have been considerably less of a challenge for Ninos than his 
beloved. 

13-25. Ninos’s speech must be calculated to soothe the overwrought girl. Apart 
from lines 22-25, where some kind of an oath 1s alluded to, restoration 1s sheer 
guesswork. 

13-14. Previous editors have assumed these lines meant something on the order 
of “who 1s it saying (eixdv) to you that I (ue) am a [ ] of virgins,” where 
the construction 1s ein@v + accusative + infinitive or predicate accusative. The 
combined efforts of editors to supplement the lacuna as [pOopéa tav nap]OE- 
vov or sim. has led to an impression of Ninos’s sexual misconduct. If einav 
acts merely as an introductory verb of speaking, however, the sentence might 
be less inflammatory; e.g., “ ,” einov, “coi pe[t& tOv nap ]Oévev ectw”: 
“Let your concerns [or sim.?] be among the unmarried girls.” This use of 


elmdv is not uncommon in the novelists. For cot directly following an intro- 
ductory verb of speaking, see XE 2.10.3, 3.7.2; Longos 4.14.2. 

17-18. For taxa xayo, see A.IE.7-8. tayo nov k&yo | [ob« dvaitio]c; or sim.? 

20. Traces before ]_ vevecOar could suit v or p. Supplements to this line have 
contributed to the impression of Ninos’s caddish behavior. Rattenbury (1933: 
217) even claims that vea]v(1)evecOor “may be restored with some confidence,” 
but correcting in the vicinity of a lacuna 1s dangerous. Vitelli supplies no]pvev- 
ecBou, but nolpvevecBor means to behave like a prostitute, not to frequent 
them, an unlikely sentiment for Ninos to express. There are, however, consid- 
erably less inflammatory supplements, e.g., xivd]ovevecOar or napOjevervec Oar 
(the latter suggested to us by E. Bowie). 

21. Jca uly]: most likely pt preceded by a verb of fearing, e.g., Zimmermann’s 
008’ ad[td todto gerjca p[7] dxovor[cnic or sim. Alternatively, S]ca w[h] 1s 
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possible (cf. 1.26 below); if so, od6’ av- will likely be followed by another 
infinitive. 

24-25. The verb 1s almost certainly an imperative, a form for which Ninos has a 
predilection. For Ninos’s oath, cf. A.IL5Sff. téAoc, Exvpov, or sim.? 

25-26. od]tor && ravtiuel[por covijcav] GAATAo1c: see discussion above, intro- 
duction. 

29. xdpar: “satiety,” not “boy”—with the latter one expects the article, and 
traces before do not suit. If the articulation at line 31, |te 8’ etc, 1s correct, then 
the correspondence of xépo pév and Jte Sf (presumably a verb) 1s not exact, 
but such unbalanced pév-8& constructions occur elsewhere 1n this piece (see, 
e.g., A.I.22-24, A.IV.31-33). 

36ff. The transition between the young lovers and the beginning of the campaign 
1s abrupt, but in keeping with other scene changes 1n this text (e.g., A.L34ff., 
A.V.36ff., B.III.1ff.). A likely scenario 1s that Ninos was preparing for a mid- 
spring or summer campaign (after the snows had melted), but hostile activities 
of the general of the Armenians (line 35) required more immediate attention. 
Hence lines 33-36 might be restored with some plausibility: otxm | [yap tod 
éapoc &k]uaCovtoc, | [exevdty 6 ctpatnyoc ‘Appevi|[ov 
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2-3. Soxodv 54 Kai tH notpi: since Ninos’s father participates in deciding the 
troop deployment, it seems a fair guess that this will be Ninos’s first military 
campaign on his own. From Diodoros (Ktestas) we know that Armenia 
figured prominently in Ninos’s military successes (see above, introduction). 

3-9. The size of Ninos’s army compares realistically with that of Hellenistic 
monarchs; its numbers are considerably smaller than those found in Diodoros 
(Ktesias): 1,700,000 foot-soldiers, 210,000 cavalry, and 10,600 battle chari- 
ots (2.5.4). See Jenistova 1953: 216 for comparative statistics. 

9-17. For evidence of the effects of the harshness of the Armenian winter on 
Antony’s campaigning army, which our author may have had in mind, see 
Plut. Ant. § 51 and Cassius Dio 49.31. Imperial panegyrics from a later period 
indulge in similar claims for the passage of an emperor: Adeo, ut res est, 
adversus inclementiam locorum ac siderum uestrae uos maiestatis potentia 
tuebatur, et ceteris hominibus atque regionibus ui frigorum adstrictis et 
oppressis uos solos aurae lenes uernique flatus et diductis nubibus ad itinera 
uestra directi solis radu sequebantur (Panegyrict latent XI [=III]} 3.9.2-3, ed. 
R. Mynors). By 291 CE, this seems to have been so familiar a theme in 
imperial oratory that it could easily be inverted (MacCormack 1985: 24). 
K. Hopkins makes a case for this kind of rhetoric at an earlier period in 
imperial cult (1978: 199); 1f his assertion 1s correct, then the Nimos author may 
be self-consciously adopting or imitating such a source. 
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32. Lavagnini (1921: 203) suggests that rotopiav might be either a proper name 
for the region through which the army was passing or an error for noAguiav 
(see B.II.26), but there is no adequate reason to emend the text. 


COLUMN BIIII 


1-2. The comment about resting the elephants must end at dnotetpvpgvovc, and 
the wc-clause must contain a statement about sighting the enemy. 

4-11. The battle order seems to have been a usual one: compare Polybios’s 
account of the battle of Raphia (5.82.3ff.), in which the cavalry occupies the 
wings and the phalanx of foot-soldiers the center, with the royal guard on the 
left between the foot and the horse. Elephants were placed 1n front of the line. 
Piccolomini (1893a: 328-29) compares a similar description from Heliodoros 
(9.14-16) and suggests that the two passages are related; Muller (1917-18: 
210-12) points out, however, that both are more likely to be following the 
traditional Hellenistic practice. (See Jenistova 1953: 217 for schematizations 
of the battle order employed by several Hellenistic monarchs in comparison 
with that of Ninos.) 

7-8. [BoctAt]kov: for a discussion of the correct supplement, see Muller 1917- 
18: 199-202. 

8. Either écwtépw or évdd0ev will suit the space available. 

11ff. The elephants were normally positioned in front of the line, with troops 
disposed behind them in such a way that they did not block the elephants’ 
retreat; again, see Polyb. 5.84 for the problems with elephants in combat. See 
also Diodoros’s description of the battle between Semiramis and Stabrobates 
(2.19.4-8). 

12. The elephants were equipped with turrets in which an armed man sat (com- 
pare Polyb. 5.84.2 for a description of oi rvupyopaxotvtec). 

20-21. wat’ éx[etva (sc. Onpia) ..... ]: the missing word must be a biform 

or “staggered.” Com- 

pounds of -xatpoc, -yoipoc, or even -nopoc might suit. This phrase 1s probably 


9 


adjective ending in -poc, with a meaning of “fitting,” 


describing what Polybios refers to as troops arranged “év énixopnio” (5.82.9). 
29-30. Possibly innit or ixx}[ov npoeEe]Aavver; the usual verb 1s éminéperr. 
29-31. From other descriptions of a general’s address to his troops before the 

battle, we may infer that Ninos rides along his battle line, then stops, stretches 

out his hands, and makes a brief speech. 
31. For the content of the address and for further examples, see Muller 

1917-18: 207ff. 
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DESCRIPTION OF C 


PST 1305 (=P? 2617, measuring 6.0 x26.5 cm) was found at Oxyrhynchus in 
1932. It contains one long, narrow column of a papyrus roll, with an upper mar- 
gin of 3.0 cm, and a lower margin of 2.0 cm. There are fifty nearly intact lines, 
containing, when complete, between fifteen and nineteen letters per line. The 
hand is of the informal round type, very like, though not the same as, the Berlin 
papyrus (the upsilon and tau, for example, are different), assignable also to the 
last half of the first century CE. Punctuation includes paragraphi, spacing and 
stops, dicola, tremata, apostrophe, and one rough breathing. Carets are used as 
line fillers at 35, 41, and 45, but without notable effect; line ends are very 
uneven, which suggests that the carets may have belonged to an exemplar and 
may have been copied along with the letters. There are several corrections (lines 
11, 29, 38, 44, 46). The scribe neglects elision at lines 8 and 18, but marks it at 
36 and 38. The back is blank. Lines 19-50 are in the main easily restored, 
because only a few letters are lacking from line beginnings or ends. From these 
lines it is possible to determine the relative tilt of the column to the right, and 
hence establish with some certainty the number of letters missing from the open- 
ings of lines 1-13 (in fact, almost nothing can be missing from line beginnings, 
although Norsa’s ed. pr. conveys a different impression). Since the line ends are 
not right-justified, the number of missing letters could vary there between one 
and five. Lines 14-17 are almost completely lost. 
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FRAGMENT C 


] , & én’ axtic Innov | [ 
] xepi[ 

dacte yOvar por KaAL 

4 _la, Kabdnep €5nA[ 
averAngvia peta 
"etal J... tov | 
tovey| _, ] éxixovp[ 

8 vavtov Kai éxictr[povoc ] 
KvBPepvyjtov: odd[eic] 
[yl&p &AAOc &coaréc[te-] 
poc mp0 tic Bopeia[c] 

12 petaBoAnc etc tiv [thc] 
[KloAyiSoc dxthv e[ 
Pavilonyewaden«- O8p,; 2001 
lesyop ......0...1 

16 Jet, , , ay Ketpevo [ 
To... ovmn | 
[nJi@v Kat bAcoc brEp 
[a]dtic cKepdv: od Kat’ [ov-] 

20 [td] 16 wécov etc petOpov 
[é]xapKodca myn peé- 
[xpt] thc Kopatwyic Ko- 
[te]ppriyvvto. 16 pév odv 

24 [c]xc&poc—od yap cyxtBa- 
Orc Hv 1 aKtr}—xpdc 7[1-] 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise stated in apparatus or notes. Wilcken’s 
conjectures are printed in ed. pr., Bartoletti’s and Hartke’s in Zimmermann 1953-54. 
2-3. nepi{cnod)]|Sacte Zimm, 3. qipot pap. 4. é6nAlocev] Zimm. 5. GveiAn- 


pvié pes Zimm. 5-6. ta[y’ €]|Ger¢ Zimm. 6-9. 8 ét[at]pwv tov g[1c|tdt]atov 
ép[oi] exixovp[ov | 100] vadtov Kai Enicty[Lo|voc kuBepvrjtov Norsa 6-7. gltAta]- 
[tov Zimm. 8. éxictr{pova] Hartke 9. «oBepvyntov ov pap. 9-11. odsfeic | 
yap GA[A]oc dcoaAgc[te|ploc Zimm. 11. mpog pap. 18. jiwv pap., h}iov S. West 
19. cKiepov: ovK pap. 19-20. Kate | [Se] Hartke, cotl& ye] Zimm. 21. [é]nap- 
xotco Bart., [nav]v &pKodca Norsa 23. lppnyvvto: pap. 
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on the shore of the Hippos [ 
ee | 

... lady, to me [ 

just as... made clear [ 
having taken up.... [ 
[.-.] 

an ally 

of sailor and skilled 
navigator. For no one 

at all safer 

before the northern 

turn into the 

shore of Kolchis 

[...] 

for from 

lying 

a distance(?) 

a beach and a shady 
grove above it. Where in 
the very middle into a stream 
an ample spring 

plashed with the 

waves. So the 
vessel—for the beach 


was not steep—came to ground 
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cv DEGAor Torvianc EE[o-] 
KetAav dte[c]aAedveto cai] 
28 SAAov ty [ac] tate EuBo- 
Aaic Kv[patoly &xoAov- 
pwevov: ot 8[’ €}SeBorvov 
[a] dtOv eic GKpovc uaCodc 
32 KAvCopevor: Kai navta 
TEV TH Vi Stacacav- 
tec, LSpvOncav éni tic 
Tidvoc. év pév odv 
36 TH neAcyer nave’ é[n]e- 
[v]dovv bxép thc coTnp[t-] 
[a]c, StacmBEvtec 8’ éx[e-] 
Odpovv Bavatov. Kai oft] 
40 pév GAAOL petpLote- 
[po]v thy petaPoAnyv 
[p]epov- 6 S& Nivoc &- 
[OA}Yac adtic HcBeto* npd 
44 [... lov pév Hepa@v tyyepov 
[to]cadtnc Svvapewc 
[....] n¢ én nocav 
[....] .., etpatedcor 


48 [....] ,, OdAattav: tote 
erence ] vavaydc 
[eeeeteerat ]Oexcnc Sopixtn- 


27. oxetaav Bart. 28. 8[fiAov Av ax] Zumm., die5e[deto] Norsa 29. «[v]u[éto]v 
Bart. anoAdo corrected to anoAov pap. 30. pevov pap. oi 8’ [éEJéBarvov 
Hartke, oi §[é d:JéBouvov Norsa 33. vnidta pap. 34. edpvOncav pap. 35. nio- 
Voc EVLEVODV) pap. 36. [t]@ reAgyer Bart., 1@ GyeAnict@ Norsa. 36-37. é[x)]- 
el[vdjovv Zimm., é[x]6|[vlovv Norsa 38. va[ corrected to ex[ pap. 41. petaBo- 
Any) pap. 42. |pepov od pap. 42-43. 6|[8d]uoc? Zimm. 43. ncBeto -npo 
pap. 44. to.]av, tiv]@v Norsa, oAi]yov Wil. Juev added above nue of nuepav 
Pap., NMEpav NyELov pap. 45. Svvapec) pap. 46. [etot]unc, [ixa]vijc Norsa. 
Final c of nacnc corrected to v by original hand. At end of line a sign of unknown func- 
tion,+ 47. [tv] yfiv? Norsa 48. Gadattav: tote pap., O[&]Aattav tote Bart. 
50. [covay]Oeicnc Sopixtr [tov]? Norsa. 
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32 


36 


40 
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48 
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on some underwater shoals and 
was bobbing there, and 

clearly by the pounding of waves, 
it was going to be destroyed. 
And the men disembarked from 
it(?), awash up to their chests 
in the waves, and having saved 
all that was on the ship 

they set up camp on the 

sand. So in 

the sea they gave thought 


to achieve safety, but having achieved it, 


they were desirous 
of death. And the 
others were bearing 
the catastrophe 
more moderately; but Ninos 
bore it wretchedly. For 
a few(?) days before, leader 
of such a force 
..] toward all 
...] to march against 
..] the sea, 
..-] shipwreck 
. .] captive 
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FRAGMENT C 


1. én’ d«tijc “Innov: according to Arran Per. m. Eux. 10.2, 11.4-5 and Str. 
11.3.4, the Hippos 1s a Kolchian river that flows into the sea near Phasis (cf. 
below, line 13). This is presumably the same &xty as below, lines 13 and 25, 
the area where they run aground. 

2-3. nepi[.... J8acte: Zimmermann’s nepi[cnov]|Sacte (“much desired”) 1s 
attractive because 1t accounts for both epi and te, and because it allows the 
sentence to have begun before xepi nepicnovdactoc occurs at Longos 3.31.3, 
XE 1.1.3, and Ch. 2.10.1, meaning “much sought after” {as a marriage 
partner, in the novelists), rather than “longed for” by a loved one. (As such, it 
hardly seems like the kind of epithet a man would use 1n addressing his wife.) 
If correct, it must belong with ydvon; if incorrect, possibilities include (1) a 
verb ending, ]Sacto, and (2) ]Sac te (where te must be linking clauses). 

3. ySva1 pot KaA[: no more than five letters should be missing between this line 
and the beginning of the next. It 1s uncertain how to punctuate, but there are 
no examples in the extant novelists of the phrase yivou por, nor of yWvon plus a 
personal name. If nepi[cnov]dacte is correct, po. ought to belong with it = 
“lady, much sought after by me.” 

3-4. KoA[....] | 1: Zimmermann restores KaA[Aryelvia, which he takes to be 
vocative, and the name of Ninos’s wife. Although attractive in the abstract, 
this presents problems. The novelist has chosen for his protagonists historical 
characters, Ninos and Semiramis, and he specifically employed, 1t would seem, 
a Greek variation of the name of Semiramis’s mother (Derketa for the histon- 
cal Derketo). It 1s difficult to imagine that he would give to the Semiramis 
character a totally different name, like Kalligenia (even though a similarly 
formed name, Kalligone, does occur for the herome of a fragmentary novel). If 
a proper name 1s the correct supplement, an option presents itself. Zimmer- 
mann himself (1953-54: 180), in restoring the subsequent lines as caQc&nep 
edrAlwcev] averAn@vtd we, assumed that the feminine participle referred to a 
second woman who “eine Rolle ahnlich der von Plangon bei Chariton gespielt 
haben sollte, ware es denkbar, dass zwischen thr und Kalligenia ein Eifer- 
suchtsverhaltnis bestanden hatte.” The Daphne mosaic might be employed to 
bolster this argument, because it portrays a young woman in the scene along 
with Ninos contemplating the picture of his wife. (The Alexandretta mosaic 
does not, however.) 

A sentence of the shape ]dacto, yivor, wo KaA[ ] _ 1a (verb + vocative, + 
indirect object + subject) is preferable to us, but plausible supplements do not 
easily come to mind. 

4. xaBdnep é6rjA[@cev or sim.: the resulting hiatus should exclude édyA[ov, 1f the 
participle belongs with g6nA[ . 

5. dveiAngvia: initially only one letter can be missing before nu. Conventions 
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of syllable division exclude, e.g., €6yAlwc]|ev. Either ] | a or pe could be the 
object of the participle; alternatively, the participle could be used with an 
adverb like ueta[Es] to complete its meaning. 

6-9. There are too many variables for fruitful speculation. Norsa and subse- 
quent editors read 8’ ét[at]pwv, supplementing the whole as: [E]&eu 8 
Et[at]pwv tov g[tAt]a|tov (or sim.) éy[oi] éxixovp[ov] | vadtov Kai émictr[vovoc] 
| xvBepvyjtov, to mean presumably, “You will have my dearest companion, to 
be an ally of sailor and skilled navigator.” But there are several problems: (1) 
the expression ét[ai]pwv tov + superlative + éufot] seems unnecessarily prolix 
(compare, e.g., tic Epol tepnvotatnc avewrac of A.II.3—4); (2) énixovp[ov 1s 
usually constructed with a dative, not a genitive; and (3) éu[oi] results in 
hiatus. 

7-9. A phrase like &y[ex’] éxixovdp[ov] | vadtov Kat émctri[povoc] | kvoBepvitov 
might suit. 

11. xpd: possibly “in defense against” rather than “before.” 

12. wetaBodrjc: here exther “catastrophe” (as in line 4) or merely “turn.” 

12-13. eic tiv [tic | KloAytdoc axtyv: either with petaPoAfc = “the northern 
turn into the gulf of Kolchis,” or with the missing verb. 

17. t]od urx[ovc or etc Jov pijx[oc ? Unfortunately, the mitial trace does not 
suit S. West’s evurix[nc. 

22-23. Kal[te]ppriyvuto: cf. A.IV.34. 

26. d@cAor torviow: the expression 1s used of shoals at Gibraltar in Str. 1.3.4; 
touvia are strips of land that cause shipwrecks along the coast of Egypt in DS 
1.31.3-4. 

28. Norsa’s 1e5¢[Neto] suits the exiguous traces, but seems too short. Zimmer- 
mann’s rather longer 8[fjAov tv ax] also suits and makes better sense with the 
future participle in lines 29-30. 

28-29. taic EuPoAaic xv[dtwlv : for the expression, see Ch. 3.3.13. 

30. Enther StaPoaive or éxPaive will fit. 

31. adtov: what is the antecedent? Norsa suggested ck&oc, correcting to adt0; 
also Zimmermann, who demonstrates that abdtov 1s an acceptable neuter in 
late Greek. The problem is the verb. While SveBatve takes an accusative, 
cxdoc as object makes no sense; one expects &kthv or sim. éxPatve usually 


requires a genitive, and although it may occasionally be found with an accusa- 
tive object (LSJ s.v. A.3), the sense would not normally be “they left the ship.” 
Or adtov = Ninos, in the sense of “they put him [sc. Ninos] ashore.” This use 
of éxBaive is rare but attested (LSJ s.v. B), but Ninos 1s not close enough to the 
pronoun to be a viable antecedent. Alternatively, emend to adtod or adtot? 

36-37. é[x]e[v]dovv: the longer supplement 1s better suited to space available at 
the beginning of the line. 

38. diacmOévtec: cf. B.H.26-27, direcécacto. 

41-42. tiv petaPoAry [Zglepov: cf. Plut. Tam. §15.5.1, Cre. §31.4.4. 
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44-48. Compare DS (Ktestas) 2.2.1: dew ém@outav écxe tod KatactpéyacBor 
thy ’Actav &racav thy évtoc Tavérboc Kai NetAov. 

45. tolcadtnc Svvépen: cf. B.IL29. 

48. téte, 16 te, or tO te- (tEAOC OF sim.). 

50. ]@etcn Sopixtn[: probably of a country, as in A.II.11, not of Semiramis cap- 
tured. 
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DESCRIPTION OF D 


P. Gen. 85 (measuring 4.0 x 5.5 cm) belongs to the Berlin roll. It preserves begin- 
nings of ten lines with only a small portion of the left margin; the rest is broken 
off; punctuation is by stop and dicolon. What context remains suggests that this 
piece should belong to the military rather than the erotic episodes, possibly even 
that of Fragment B. 


FRAGMENT D 


_ apevte , [ 
[ . Incev ciel 
covexéc avt[ continuous [ 

4 éyéveto: ra 4 he/it happened. [ 
toic 6 Nivoc, [ to them Ninos [spoke? 
tod¢ ToAELI[ovC the enemy [ 

Kod Tht pev e[ and there [ 

8 ad«Ketv: Tove [ 8 topursue. Them [ 

[ .] , tatwv [ 
[..-lv.[ 
4. eyeveto nal pap. 5. vivoc: pap. 8. wkelv*touc pap. 


FRAGMENT D 


1. Initially, ed. pr.’s &dpev is possible, but not inevitable. 

4-5. Ed. pr. supplements: nd[Atv 8’ gAegev ad]totc 6 Nivoc. 

5. After Nivoc, a dicolon seems to have been used as punctuation (compare 
B.II.36 and C.23). 

7-8. «ai ti pév é[kqevyerv, tht dé St]|@Ker or sim.? 

9. [Klat& trav [ ? 
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Although it survives today in only two fragmentary columns,! Metiochos 
and Parthenope boasts a diverting and polymorphous Nachleben. 
Lucian testifies to its popularity as a subject for female impersonators 
(De salt. §2); there are two floor mosaics from Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
one depicting Metiochos accoutered as a Roman officer, the other show- 
ing Metiochos and Parthenope sitting back to back, with heads turned 
towards each other,? a small ostracon purports to contain a letter from 
Metiochos to Parthenope (see below); a suitably altered version of the 
novel made an appearance in Coptic as the martyrdom of St. Bartanuba 
(Hagg 1984); and finally there is a fragment from an eleventh-century 
Persian version in verse—Wamig and ‘Adhra’ by ‘Unsuri.3 

The papyrus fragments give us the names of hero and heroine as well 
as Polykrates, Anaximenes, and Hegesipyle, confirming that the novel 
was set in early classical times (sixth century B.C.E.) and incorporated 
famous historical figures. Polykrates is the celebrated tyrant of Samos, 
Anaximenes the philosopher from Miletos, Hegesipyle the wife of Mil- 
tiades and Metiochos’s stepmother. In the first column, Metiochos is 
explaining his distressing circumstances to Polykrates; in the second 
column, Polykrates instructs that the drinking should begin, and with it 
Anaximenes initiates a “philosophical inquiry” into the nature of eros. 
Metiochos ridicules the notion that Eros is a little boy who flies about 
causing “a breathy wind” (pneuma ti) in the souls of lovers. This may be 


1 Another papyrus scrap, P. Oxy. 3.435, has been assigned by Zimmermann to this 
novel, on which see below. 

2 See Stilwell 1938: 203, no. 99; Levi 1947, 1: 118-19, 2: pl. 20c; Hoffmann 1970: 
112-15. The mosaics are also discussed in Maehler 1976: 1-2. 

3 See Shafi 1967: 1-8 and Utas 1984-86 for discussion of the Persian material; Hagg 
1984, 1985, and 1989 deal with the relationship of Persian to Greek material. At present, 
only the few meager fragments that Shafi translated are available in English, though there 1s 
a Russian edition (Kaladze 1983). Rutter 1948 includes a German translation of a few frag- 
ments of the poem found in Persian compendia. Hagg states (1984: 83, 1989: 42 n. 35) 
that in collaboration with Bo Utas he 1s preparing a joint edition of the Greek and Persian 
material. His publications normally do not provide translations, only summaries, of the 
material that he discusses. Our quotations from “Unsur are based on the Russian transla- 
tion. We should like to express our gratitude to Michael Gorham, who translated Kaladze 
1983 for us. 
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an oblique reference to the philosophy of Anaximenes himself, who 
taught that the fundamental principle of all things was “air.”4 He con- 
cludes rather that “Love is a stirring of the mind aroused by beauty and 
increasing with familiarity” (Il. 60-62), and he prays that it may never 
touch him. Parthenope bridles at his rationalizing explanation and 
embarks upon a spirited defense of the traditional portraits of “the poets 
and painters and sculptors” (1. 70) when the fragment breaks off. 

Twenty-two half-pages from ‘Unsuri’s poem (containing 380 verses 
from the original) were found glued together and used to stiffen the bind- 
ing of an anonymous commentary on the Koran. The manuscript leaves 
were discovered by Mohammad Shafi and published posthumously by 
his son in 1967. Although the work itself is not translated into English, 
Shafi provides an English preface and translation of a number of verses, 
as well as translation of the plot summary of ‘Unsuri’s poem found in the 
Darab Nameb, a twelfth-century compilation. In all, Shafi’s evidence is 
more than sufficient to make T. Hagg’s identification of the Persian 
poem with Metiochos and Parthenope beyond doubt. 

From ‘Unsuri’s poem we learn that Polykrates of Samos was the 
father of ‘Adhra’, Syloson his brother. Polykrates is said to be a “son of 
Aeakos,” not of Aeakes, as in Herodotos (2.43). Ibykos, the poet, was 
present in Polykrates’ court.® But the names of the main characters have 
been changed. Metiochos is now Wamiq, which means “lover,” and 
Parthenope is “Adhra’, which means “virgin.” Of course, the latter is 
entirely suitable for Parthenope, who has been linked with virginity or 
the unmarried state as early as Herodotos. In Persian, however, the 
combination “the lover and the virgin” evidently came to be used as a 
generic title for romantic tales (Shafi 1967: 7-8). There are two other 
names, for which Greek analogues are not immediately apparent. The 
mother of ‘Adhra’ is Yani,’ and Wamiq travels with a companion named 
Tufan.® In addition to the epitome and the fragments from “Unsuri’s 
poem, there are a number of quotations from the poem now only found 


in Persian lexica. From these, B. Utas has identified two other “histori- 

4 “Just as our soul, being air, controls us, so breath and air surround the entire cosmos” 
(D-K 13B2). 

> Hagg credits Utas for calling his attention to Shafi’s publication (Hagg 1984: 83). 

6 The poet 1s a not-unreasonable candidate for inclusion in Polykrates’ court, since he 
has addressed a poem to him (= PGM 282). 

7 Hagg (1985: 97) tentatively identifies Yami as Nanis, the name of Krotsos’s daughter 
(Parth. 22 = Hermesianax frag. 6 Powell). 

8 Possibly the equivalent of Theophanes, so C. Bosch in H. Ritter 1948: 139. 
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cal” characters: Maiandrios, Polykrates’ secretary, who is the “alien” of 
the epitome; and Anaxilaos of Rhegion, in whose court our wandering 
heroine finds herself at a later stage of this adventure (1984-86: 434-35). 
The fragments of Wamiq and ‘Adbhra’ belong to the beginning of 
the poem. The Persian story opens with the marriage of Folikrat 
(Polykrates) and Yani on the island of Samos, and the birth and upbring- 
ing of their daughter “Adhra’, who is reared as if she were a son, trained 
in warfare and in eloquence.’ The scene then shifts to Wamig, whom we 
find bedeviled by a stepmother who has set his father against him.!° 
Wamigq therefore decides to flee his native land; as his companion he 
seeks out Tufan, who suggests that they travel to Samos to Polykrates’ 
court, since “... you are his relation by blood, [so] he may well be a kind 
mentor to you” (v. 69). After arriving in Samos, Wamiq and Tufan visit 
the famed temple of Hera, where they encounter ‘Adhra’ and her mother 
Yani. The young couple falls deeply in love at first glance. Wamiq then 
gives an account of himself to Yani, who suggests that he talk with the 
king. After the women depart, Wamiq soliloquizes about love, saying, 
“Evil fate never leaves me! | What is this unhappiness that has appeared 
before me? Has plunged my heart into grief, set it on fire? | Who knows 
who this ravisher was? Was she a fairy or the moon on earth!” (vv. 
104-5). Tufan, accurately sizing up the situation, prays to the goddess to 
protect his friend from this new disaster. ‘Adhra’ is equally stricken: 
“Unsteadily ‘Adhra’ went along the road, not once showing her face to 
her mother, | So that her mother would not notice that she had fallen in 
love, and her dark-complexioned face had grown pale” (vv. 102-3). 
Afterwards Yani mentions Wamiq to Polykrates, who sends for the 
young man; they first meet at court during an evening party at which his 
daughter is present. Polykrates, intending to test the young man’s ability 
in speech, has introduced a “sage” for this purpose (Mokhsinos = 
Anaximenes), who brings up the subject of love after closely observing 
the young people. Wamiq discourses on love, contrasting young Eros 
with the more powerful and dangerous old Eros. At the end of his 
speech, ‘Adhra’, ever more love-stricken, nevertheless argues the oppo- 
site position, namely, that love must be young. After this exchange the 


? “With spear she moved a mountain from its place, plunged an arrow into steel. | 
Among the princes she had no equal, nor among the freeborn” (vv. 32-33). 

10 “He was a wise youth; his mother died, and his father married another woman. | She 
was a pernicious woman by the name of Mashkulue [=Hegesipyle], aside from evil, she 
desired nothing. . . . | She hardened the heart of the father, gave him seeds of evil by the 
handful” (vv. 42-43, 45). 
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sage(?) asks his audience, “Who invented the barbat?”!! After Folikrat 
expresses ignorance, Wamig tells a story in which Hermes finds a decom- 
posed tortoise shell with sinews intact through which the wind was 
sounding. He attempts to imitate nature but fails, until one day he meets 
an old man who shows him how to fashion a proper musica] instrument. 

Subsequently Wamiq would seem to have been tested “in the arena” 
in feats of strength. Then yet another banquet takes place during which 
the poet Ibykos, who sings of the young lovers, is introduced. Their pas- 
sion continues to grow, and they apparently meet secretly until the girl’s 
tutor, Falatus, discovers them and chastises ‘Adhra’, while exacting a 
promise from Wamiq “that he would never look at ‘Adhra’ with evil 
design” (v. 338). Whereupon the two—in predictable novel fashion— 
proceed to waste away from lovesickness. At this point the fragments 
break off. 

The epitome of the poem found in the Darab Nameb fills in a few 
more details: ‘Adhra’ attends evening parties at which Wamiq is present 
until her tutor reports her conduct to her mother, who rebukes her for 
such behavior. At this point ‘Adhra’ confesses her love for Wamiq and 
threatens to kill herself if not allowed to marry him. Her father 
apparently consents, but changes his mind when her mother dies. Her 
father then goes out to fight against an enemy, is taken captive, and is 
executed. “An alien” then ascends the throne, and both Wamiq and 
“Adhra’ are cast into prison. She rejects “the alien’s” proposals and is 
sold into slavery. After four years in servitude she tells her story to her 
master, who recognizes her and sets her free (adapted from Shafi 1967: 
3). 

Although clearly unsatisfactory on a number of levels—Did the 
mother of ‘Adhra’ die suddenly? Could ‘Adhra’ have been in servitude 
to the same master for four years before telling her story, or was there a 
succession of masters? What happens to Metiochos?—the evidence 
confirms that Metiochos and Parthenope shares the conventional story 
line of Chariton or Xenophon of Ephesos: teen protagonists, love at first 
sight, initial parental opposition, travels and travails (before reunion?). 

The Persian poem obviously follows its Greek original quite closely in 
names of characters and in narrative details like the meeting in a temple, 
which surely had no analogue in ‘Unsuri’s world. The speeches on eros 
are paired in both Greek and Persian versions; but in the Greek original, 


11 Prima facie, the lyre, but see Hagg’s discussion (1989: 47-48) for the other possibili- 
ties. 
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Metiochos would seem to be taking a rational or untraditional stand 
against Parthenope’s defense of poesy, whereas in the Persian, Wamiq 
appears to prefer age to youth in both of his speeches. Hence he may, in 
Persian cultural terms, be taking the more traditional position. Certainly 
he is praised by his listeners for his good sense. An apparent divergence 
between the two is that Wamiq gives the details of his background at an 
earlier point in the story—to Yani in the temple episode—whereas 
Metiochos is speaking of these matters with Polykrates as the Greek text 
begins. But the Greek text, which seems to have more flesh on its narra- 
tive bones than the Persian poem, may have Metiochos tell his story 
twice. The fact of the previous, and devastating, encounter of Metiochos 
and Parthenope does clear up one passage of the Greek: it makes explica- 
ble Parthenope’s anger against Metiochos at the end of Column II. Since 
she has been smitten with eros, she is no doubt furious to hear him deny 
that he has undergone a similar experience, and would even find it 
unwelcome. 

So far this only provides evidence for the beginning of the novel. A 
Coptic martyrium of St. Bartanuba, which looks as if it were, as Hagg 
put it, “the Parthenope romance decapitated,” !2 may provide some clues 
about further incidents. In the time of Constantine, the twelve-year-old 
Bartanuba (Parthenope) enters a convent in Byzantium, where her 
beauty and modesty both astonish and please the good sisters. The devil 
in jealousy brings her to the notice of the emperor, who decides to marry 
this model of maidenly perfection. His emissaries kidnap her and bring 
her into his presence, where he tries to persuade her to consent to a mar- 
riage. She cannily claims that she is already married to Christ, so the 
god-fearing emperor prudently returns her to the convent. The devil tries 
again, this time with the king of Persia, who—less devout—sends his 
soldiers to abduct Parthenope. When he meets her, he makes pretty 
much the same declaration that Constantine did. (Martyr tales are 
notoriously repetitive.) This time, she pretends to agree, but asks for 
time to rest and prepare appropriately for marriage, as well as for a fire 
with which to sacrifice to her God. She also receives a promise from the 
king that if she dies before him, her body will be returned to her convent 
for burial. When alone, she prays to Christ to receive her soul and 
throws herself into the fire, where she dies. The fire, of course, does not 


12 The text is listed in the Sahidic rescension of the Coptic Synaxarion for 21 Tubi (= 16 
January). Coquin (1981) has edited a Coptic version of the martyr act in which the saint 1s 
explicitly 1dentified as “Parthenope”; see Hagg 1984: 64-65. 
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consume her body or clothes, and after suitable lamentation, her body is 
returned as she requested, to the rejoicing of the faithful for her martyr- 
dom. 

The name, combined with details of a martyrdom that is in fact a sui- 
cide, along with the presence of the king of Persia, should give us pause. 
The girl’s beauty, the envy of a potent daimon—the devil behaves not 
unlike Eros in Xenophon of Ephesos and Chariton or Venus in Apu- 
leius—and lustful admirers of high station are all too familiar from 
Greek novels. The “death,” which unlike other martyrdoms takes place 
in private, looks suspiciously like the “suicide” of Antheia in Xenophon 
of Ephesos, which she survives because she has been given a sleep- 
inducing drug instead of poison. Could this dimly reflect an incident in 
the novel in which Parthenope escapes the attentions of a would-be sui- 
tor by a feigned suicide? 

Evidence from a late scholiast indicates that she would have had 
more than sufficient opportunity to do so. On a line from Dionysios 
the Periegete’s geographical poem calling Naples “the home of holy 
Parthenope,”!? the scholiast remarks that this does “not refer as some 
who are devoted to stories that are suitable for dance understand, to 
Parthenope the Samian, who in search of her husband wandered to 
Anaxilaos, but to one of the Sirens.... Parthenope is said, although 
importuned by many men, to have preserved her chastity. From Phrygia, 
beloved of Metiochos and having cut her hair, she came into Campania 
and lived there.”!4 The twelfth-century bishop and exegete of Homer, 
Eustathios, takes the opposite line, namely that Dionysios is talking 
about our Parthenope; after providing virtually the same information, he 
adds that “she cut her hair and condemned herself to lack of comeliness” 
and that “perhaps because of such prudence [i.e., preserving her chas- 
tity], Dionysios names Parthenope ‘holy.’”!5 


13 Line 358. So called because one of the Sirens, whose name was Parthenope, was said 
to have been buried there. See Steph. Byz., s.v. Neapolis; Str. 1.2.13, 5.4.7. 

14 GGM 2: 445: ody, dic tivec SpynctiKh npocexovtec ictopia drevéncav, MapBevonnc 
AsyecBou tic Laptac, f tov dvdpa. Cntotca ‘AvakiAaov neprijet, GAAG piace TOV Celprivev ... 
TlapGevonn Agyetor Sta 16 noAAotc bnonecodca avSpacr gvAdéoa thv napPeviav: dnd be 
Ppvyiac epacHeica Myntidyou Kai &notepodca tc tpiyac etc Kapnaviov HAGe Kai exel 
OKNCEV 

15 Eustathtos cited in GGM 2: 445: &AAor 8& nepi MapSevornc ota Agyoua: TapQe- 
vonn RoAAotc avSpdciv emPovAevOeica, Kai thy rapBeviav pvAdtaca, eita Mntidxou Opv- 
yor €pacBeica, tac te tolyac étepev dKxoculav éavtijc KataynoiCouevn, Kai etc Kopnavodc 
EABodcoa. Hence Kai taxo. Sa Thy toradtnv coppocdyyy Gyviv 6 Atovictoc tiv HapBevdanv 
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To this evidence for her wandering we should add Lucian’s remark 
that dramatic performances in Asia include “the suffering of Polykrates 
and the wanderings of his daughter as far as Persia” (De salt. §54). This 
accords well with the martyr act and the Persian epitome. Parthenope 
and Metiochos are separated after her father’s death, and she wanders 
around, probably because she is sold to different masters, as are Kal- 
lirhoe and Antheia. She seems to have gotten as far as Persia, perhaps to 
the court of the king, as Kallirhoe in Chariton’s novel. The hair-cutting 
may have resulted from a desire to disguise herself as a man, as Thelxi- 
noe does in Xenophon of Ephesos 5.1.7 (so Maehler 1976: 3 n. 12). But 
there are other possibilities: in the Babylontaka, Sinonis (Phot. Epit. 
74b9) cuts her hair in order to make a rope braid to draw water, and the 
farmer’s daughter cuts hers in mourning for her husband (76a40). Or 
Parthenope may have intended it to be disfiguring in order to put off her 
admirers. After this, it seems probable that she then traveled west as far 
as Anaxilaos’s court at Rhegion. And, if P. Oxy. 435 is also from this 
novel, she spent some time on Corcyra, in the control of one of her many 
admirers. Probably she returned to Samos after her adventures, since in 
the Persian poem her father interprets the following dream as a propi- 
tious omen for the birth of his child: an olive tree sprang up in his court, 
was torn from its place, passed through the island and other lands, and 
afterwards returned to cast its shadow over his throne (vv. 16-22). 

But what happens to Metiochos? All the available testimonia concen- 
trate on the fate of Parthenope, who seems to be cast from the same mold 
as novel heroines like Antheia and Sinonis. She is resourceful and deter- 
mined, characteristics already visible in Herodotos, and still clearly 
present in the martyr tale and the epitome. She speaks out in a male 
gathering, contradicting Metiochos, in the Greek fragment. Since she is 
linked with Phaidra and Rhodope by Lucian (see below) and is the only 
female character from the novels to have made it to the stage,!® she must 
have been one of the most powerful dramatic characters that Greek 


dvépocev. The statement contained in both of these commentators that Parthenope “lived 
in Campania” may be erroneous, resulting from a confusion of the novel heroine with the 
Siren. 

16 If the two pavement mosaics featuring Ninos gazing at a woman’s portrait, one from 
a wealthy litterateur’s house in Antioch, the other in Alexandretta, are based on the novel 
and not a stage performance. See the discusston in “Ninos,” above. 
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novelists created, dominating the book and the imaginations of its 
readers. Is this sufficient to have effaced Metiochos, or was the novel 
itself lopsided, fixed more on her travails than his? Available evidence 
suggests otherwise. He, too, seems to have been a fit subject for perfor- 
mance, and he is an equally strong character in the Greek and Persian 
fragments. Further, at the opening of the Persian poem, Metiochos 
is paired with a companion—though invisible in the Greek—whose 
function must have been to accompany him in misfortune, as Kleinias 
accompanies Kleitophon in Achilles Tatius, when he is separated from 
Parthenope. 


HIsTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Metiochos and Parthenope, \ike Ninos and the novels of Chariton and 
Heliodoros, is self-consciously historical, its background material 
selected, it would seem, from the accounts of Polykrates and Miltiades 
found in Herodotos. Book 3.124 provides the tale of Polykrates’ 
unnamed daughter, who, on the basis of an ominous dream, tries to dis- 
suade her father from going to the court of Oroetes in Magnesia, a satrap 
of Kyros governing Sardis. Polykrates refuses to listen and threatens his 
daughter that if he returns safely, he will keep her unmarried. She replies 
only that she would prefer to remain unwed rather than lose her father. 
This anecdote no doubt contributed to our novelist naming his heroine 
Parthenope, if the name had not already been attached in some other 
source. The saga continues (3.140-51) with the murder of Polykrates by 
Oroetes; the installation of his secretary, Maiandrios, as regent of Samos 
in his place; and the restoration of Polykrates’ brother, Syloson, with the 
help of Dareios. In Book 6, Herodotos gives us the details of Metiochos. 
He was a son of Miltiades, by his first wife (6.41); Miltiades is now mar- 
ried to Hegesipyle, the daughter of the Thracian king, Oloros (6.39). 
Finally, Parthenope in her wanderings arrives at the court of yet another 
tyrant known from Herodotos (6.23, 7.165), Anaxilaos of Rhegion, who 
is said to have had close connections with Samos. He may be the “mas- 
ter” of the epitome, to whom she narrates her travails and who sets her 
free. 

Our novelist, however, was no slave to historical accuracy. Polykrates 
was killed by Oroetes in 522/1, whereas Metiochos’s birth must have 
fallen somewhere between 528 and 516, It is clear from the Persian 
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epitome that Polykrates is alive when Metiochos visits Samos. So either 
the author has taken liberties with the relative chronology, which is after 
all not entirely clear in Herodotos, or he confused Metiochos’s father 
Miltiades with a paternal great-uncle (Hdt. 6.34-38) of the same name 
who was oikistés of the Chersonese at an earlier period (Hagg 1985: 93). 
There seems to have been another confusion—or was it intended as a sly 
joke? The Persian poem tells us that Metiochos is a relative of 
Polykrates, and that Polykrates is a son of Aeakos, the son of Zeus. 
According to Herodotos (3.39), however, Polykrates is the son of 
Aeakes; it is the family of Metiochos that traces descent from Aeakos 
(6.35). The two, for whatever reasons, are conflated in the Persian 
poem, and indeed, Folikrat/Polikrates and Wamiq/Metiochos regard 
themselves as kin. Finally, Anaxilaos ruled Rhegion from 498 to 476. So 
unless Parthenope wandered for twenty-two years after her father’s 
death, the novelist is again taking liberties with the chronology. 


THE DaTE OF THE NOVEL 


Like Ninos and Chariton’s novel, to which it is similar in its historical 
dimension and in its language, Metiochos and Parthenope seems to have 
been among the earliest Greek novels. Based on an investigation of its 
language, A. Dihle would locate it before the flowering of Atticism, even 
as early as the first century B.C.E. (1978: 54-55). Certainly it must have 
been written no later than the first century C.E., since it will have 
predated Lucian’s dialogues, perhaps by some distance if by his time it 
had become a staple for theatrical performance. Lucian attests perfor- 
mances of female impersonators in soft garments who dance or mime the 
stories of love-stricken women—Phaidras, Parthenopes, and Rhodopes 
(De salt. §2)—and, in another dialogue, he mentions those who take the 
roles of Metiochos or Ninos or Achilles (Pseudol. §25).!7 

Our novel is also linked with Ninos in having its characters 
represented in floor mosaics as well as on the stage. Like the mosaics in 
which Metiochos and Parthenope are depicted, the Ninos mosaics must 


17 Kokolakis (1959: 49) cautions against identifying the Parthenope mentioned by 
Lucian with the novel heroine on the grounds that “she ought to be a very virtuous charac- 
ter,” and the company of Rhodope and Phaidra suggests otherwise. His argument that she 
(and Metiochos) are to be rather identified with a mythological tradition mentioned in Eus- 
tathius 1s not cogent, however. Surely the later schol:astic material derives from the novel, 
not some independent source. (We are indebted to our colleague E. Courtney for calling 
Kokolakis’s discussion of Lucian’s dialogue to our attention.) 
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represent scenes derived directly from the novel or from a mime that at 
least indirectly depended on the novel. These circumstances incline us to 
believe that Ninos and Metiochos and Parthenope may have been near 
contemporaries, and perhaps the first examples in Greek of this type of 
writing. If so, the very fact of their novelty might account, at least in 
part, for their popularity. 


DESCRIPTION 


In 1976, H. Maehler discovered that P. Berol. 21179 (12.0 x 19.0 cm) was the 
mussing link between two previously published fragments of a papyrus roll ( = P? 
2622)—P. Berol. 7927 (12.0 x 31.0 cm) and P. Berol. 9588 (10.7 x 15.8 cm). 
Together they form two consecutive columns of text, thirty-eight lines in height, 
with between thirty-three and thirty-seven letters per line; 9588 and 21179 con- 
stitute the top and bottom of one column, 7927 the next column. The opening 
letters for lines 32~38 of Col. I fall at the bottom of 21179. There are five or six 
lines missing from the top of Column I, and its lines lack ten to fifteen letters 
from their beginnings. Column II is severely worn in several places, but is miss- 
ing only a few letters from its line beginnings. Line ends are slightly uneven, and 
the columns seem to tilt slightly to the right. The text 1s written across the fibers 
on the back of an account of rents, which from the place names ought to have 
come from the Fayum. The scribe wrote a practiced, rapidly written hand with 
documentary affinities and a tendency to separate words, assigned by previous 
editors to the second century CE The text 1s heavily corrected by what appears 
to be the original hand, though there are still a number of uncorrected errors. 
There are numerous itacisms, but no lectional signs. The scribe sometimes marks 
elision, sometimes neglects it. The author himself sometimes allows hiatus. 
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COLUMN IT [5-6 lines missing} 


1 fe-JoMte-] 
] ttc,” eixev, “O[ 
Jacar. na Xeppol 
4 lv. «, ceic yopov, ei pev... | 
] .. en kai otAoc, et 8’ Exnalvc] 
] .., tod natpdc dArywpiol ... ] 
Jueva StopBadcopon 10 Ail... | 
8 klatactrcac etc SyNADTEpoV 
] , wGAAov yévnton tH MapBevd- 
mm “d)] pév natip,” eixev, “BactAed, po- 
Jyeron Kai oi Beoi Sancav adbt@ 
12 ] , noncetv: o[t]JAdtexvoc yap coc 
] , rdtatov [ei] EmPovAjy On- 
] .tadnoOp[..] . ¢ Kai Katé& mpo- 
Jo. Hync[xd]An tev Eavtiic 
16 tlavSev ot [8]& vedtnta Ktn- 
JAevac : guoi 6 | x, [.. Jonciv Kat’ 
] kainep dvnrg[ac zlacyov 
] GAA’ éné yap 16 na[v] ti cteciv 


20 o]dvdeic aitioc éne[.] . [. Jev..... 
H]pEato kaxov émPovaAn[...] .[.] 
Jv évr{Spevev pero[ ...... ] 
] tov cov otkov Kai Tv [..... ] 

24 ]né[A]oBov.” ravtewv dé tv] ef . ] 


Bav)rac dvtov 16 edvOapcéc Kat 


The conjectures of Diels and of Kaibel and Robert (= K-R) are to be found 1n Krebs 1895; 
those of Merkelbach and Schaefer in Maehler 1976. 

Col. 1: 3. Xeppo[vycityc] Zimm, 6. oAeryopiol pap. 7. [écpaA]péva. or [ibixn]- 
wéva Merk. 8. vynAovtepov pap. 10. poxpev-pap. 12. 0 written above n pap 
12-13. ox | [An@Gc] Zimm. 15. Jo, pap. 16. [ynciov zlatSov Merk., npo- 
voovpévn rotdev? Maeh. 18. [x]&cxov Maeh., [nap]ocy@v Schub. 19. evar 
pap. Read éué? Maeh. 20. [éx tivoc otSev o]ddeic aitiac ? Maeh. At end, Ste 57 
Maeh., oté $ Zimm., Vogl. 23. [kxatépvyov exi] Merk. 24-25. e|[mébnuovv- 
tov] Merk., €|[taipwv] Schaefer 
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COLUMNI 


jas]... 

] “Who,” he said, “O[ 

]...? How...[ 

]... for marriage, if on the one hand 

] and friend, if on the other a stranger 

] the contempt of my father 

] I shall correct .. . for the [future?] 

] having set more loftily 

] in order that he may be more for Parthenope 
] “My father,” he said, “O king 

] and may the gods give him 

] to do. For loving his children as 

] most... fora plot 

es 

] Hegesipyle of her own 

] children, who, on account of their youth 
] but me 

] although suffering pitiless 

] but for me at least in every respect a revolution 
]no one... the reasons... 

] the plot began misfortunes 

] she(?) laid a snare... 

] your home and [ 

] I took up. All those who [were present] 
] marveled at the courage and 
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tav] Adyov 6 ToAvKpatnc rep 

ly,” €on, “téxvov, r6tov Kapoc 
28 Jyetv xp T& Avnodvto. weOy 

Jut@vopeta cyoAdCouev 

] . wvetc tov ‘Avattpevnv ot 

] ., chuty,” gon, “crypepov a- 
32 Itlo]v no186c HKovtoc ev 

J povtedouct potcav, npoti- 


COLUMN II 


” 


[Oeic t]hy gltAloc dgov Cytncwv Kata tWynvt.... |. 
[kai étapaxO]ncav ot Svo0 tac wox dc AaB[dv-] 


36 ae Jov r480vc &veuvnciy égol ... | 
[roscce ciovers, shave ] Mnttoxoc drotinccpev[oc 
[rete yiles ei]Kdta. 7 waOnciv xpéxovc[av 
[tewadht chee eees ] , Ser. “Bowodrdyor pév,” eizev, “ol 
40 [....] ov tile dA]nP0dc xordsetac Gudyntorap .[..] 
[.... ]pvO[oA]oylorc éxaxorAovBoda wc éct[tv] 


[6 Epa ‘Agpo[S]itnc vide Kopf véoc €xa[v] 
[xtep]& Kai t [VlOtm napnptnuEevov tOEOVv Kali tH] 
44 [xerpi] kpat@v Aoprdda tovtor te Tote GAOL O[LAc] 


26. [16 yevvaiov tv] Adyov ? Mach. 26-27. bnép|[ncBeic, “vov pév od]v” Maeh., 
drep([ncBeic npdc tiv MapBevdnn])v or brep[mOdpe8a tadt’ etc adpiolv Merk. 27. eon 
@ pap. 28. {cncé]yetv Merk. yé6n or peOn[couevovc]? Maeh. 29. Jut@vo 
era pap., [wc ét1 Ev a]dtovonta Merk., to]dtwv porta? Maeh. 30. [BA€é]zwv or [cKo- 
n]twv? Maeh. 33. [€pwtixyy] pavtevoponr potcav? Maeh. 

Col. II: 34. t[twé] K-R, t[ivo] Merk., t[odstnv] Maeh. 35. [étapay8Incav Zimm. 
]ncovee-pap. 35-36. AaP[dvitec tod Karvlod té80vc &veuvncy? Maeh. 
36. €’ o[ic] Wil. 36-37. égo[ByOncav] or égo[Podvto yap] ? Maeh. 37-38. bno- 
Tyne dpev[oc | (10?) wt Exerv Adyov et]Kdta.? Maeh. 38-39. npénovc[av | tH tovadty 
Svar ]éEer Merk. 39-40. &|[navtec] K-R, &|[AnOGc] Merk. 40. [8]co[t] Zimm. 
40-41. dpy[oro|tatorc] Lav., apy[otjoic] Maeh. 41. exaxoAovBoucet pap. 
42. 6”Epw)c K-R Jevtncviockopertynvooc pap., read koud7 véoc Diels 43. napn 
pktnpevovdocov pap., read napnptnpevov toEov Diels 43-44. ti | xe1pi] Maeh., 
[tatc | xepct] K-R 44. w[yac] K-R 
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] of the words, Polykrates... 

] said, “Child, it is time for drinking 

] inebriation should... whatever grieves us 
|... we are at leisure 

] looked to Anaximenes 

] to us,” he said, “today 

] the boy having come 

]I predict a... muse, in proposing 


COLUMN II 


] the philosopher’s inquiry as chance would have it.” 

[And] the two [were thrown into a turmoil?] in their souls 

] the recollection of .. . suffering 

{ ] Metiochos uttered a disclaimer that [he could make] 

] a reasonable speech or [had] suitable knowledge 

[for such a conversation?] “On the one hand,” he said, “fools [ 
] those uninitiated in true education 

| heed the old stories, that 

] Love is the son of Aphrodite, quite young, with 

wings and accoutered with a bow on his back and 

holding a torch in his hand, and with these armaments [cruelly] 
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| Sites ] blank THC Woe TOV [Véwv] 
[citpa]cKer* yéAwc 8’ av ein 16 toLlodto* npa@tov ul[év] 
[évtex]y@Bev aidcr Kai dg’ od covéctnx[ev] 


48 [....] , ov xpovotdv Bpéqoc ph teAero@Fjven, [oi] 
[ei ta b] x0 TOV dvOpanov yevvaueve [téExva] 
[toic] xpdvorc tH NAtKia mpoBaiver tov _[....] 
[pepor]popévov pviceac Kabdnep todc avan _[....] 
52 [.... ] éni tic avdtic péverv ta Tol... .. ] 


[ein 8°] Av KaKeivo navteAcx éniBayoly, ei] 
[Bpéeloc éctiv 6 "Epac, neptvoctetv adt[o]y o[An}y mIv] 
[otkov]uévnyv, toEeverv pev tov bravtav- 
56 tov, od¢ Gv adtd¢ EAN, Kai mopr[o]Aciv 
[dict’ ly pév tate TOV Epa@vtwV woyatc éyylyve- 
{cBoa} iepov rvetpud tt oiov Belo]pop _,, « ica- 
[ct 8’ oi] Hn tod norddc ndBOUvc ciANgotec TEtpav. Eya 
60 [5 y’ od} no—pndé neipaBetnv 1d cdvodov. "Epa 
[8 &cthw Kivnya diravotac b20 [K]KAAovc yivope- 
[vov] kai dnd covnGeiac addpevoy.” p _, y €Bov- 
[.... ]vAdyov nepatverv coi 6 ["A]ly[a]Emevnc dt- 
64 [edéy]leto npdc thv NapVevornv davirAaPéc Bor 
[tic CIntryceme + KaxKetvy 
Su’ d]pyfic Exovca tov Myttoxov 1 76 7) Ouo- 
Aoyricon utjnw odSepiac gpac- 


45. The line 1s blank before tac woxac tov [véov] K-R 46. [titpa@]cKer Krebs 


47. woOev——erare pap., [tote &v]oBev aide K-R 47-48. covéctnklev 6 Btoc | 
dxuc]tov xypdv[to]v K-R 48. xpovotv Maeh. 48-49. x[ai | et] M. Maehler 
49. [ta y’ b]zo Merk. YEVV@PEVE@O. pap. 49-50. [téxva. | totc] Merk. 


50. npoBevet pap., read npoBaiver Krebs 50-51. tov [8 Beta | peporlpa- 

pévov K-R 51. dvan[ipouc] Merk. 52. avtmcestne pap. Ta nd[ppw] 
M. Maehler 53. [ein 5€] K-R anevBayol pap., read &ni®[avov] K-R 

54. mepivoctiv pap., read mepivoctetv Krebs 55. oixov]pévnv K-R 56. [tac 
wo]xac apparently deleted, twv added above line ovceav pap., read odc Gv K-R 
57. v® pap. 58. Oelo]poptitore Maeh. tca[ pap. 58-59. aalep | icaciv oi] 
Maeh. 61, Kewnya pap. bn0 [k]&AAouc Maeh., ind [n]&9ov0c Wil. 

65. Kaxeivndrepyncexeveetev-pap. 66-67. wpojAoyncartevepete-pap., 

read 6Lo0Aoyfcot 
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wounds the souls of the young. 

This sort of thing would be absurd, first of all that 

a child engendered with the ages and ageing ever since he 
[first?] took form 

has not come to maturity; [and] 

[if the children] borne by mortals 

in time reach adulthood, [it would be absurd] that the [young 

child?] 

(sharing a divine?] nature, like [stunted things?], 

{always] remained at the same age.[.. .] 

And this too would be completely unbelievable, if 

Love is a child, that he wanders around the whole 

world, to strike with his arrows 

whomever he wishes of those he meets and to enflame them, 

[so that] in the souls of lovers a holy 

breath arises, as in the inspired. [But they know?] 

who already have experienced suffering from the boy; 

I have not yet done so—may I never experience it at all! Love 

rather is a stirring of the mind aroused by beauty 

and increasing with familiarity.” ... He wanted 

to finish his remarks and Anaximenes urged 

Parthenope to take part in the 

inquiry. And she, 

in anger at Metiochos for not admitting 

that he had not yet loved a woman 
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” ¥ 


68 Oijvon (Kai evEato nde peArew') “~ .” Eon, 
“xevo[c] 6 tod Eévov Afjpoc kal... | Soxet por] Str 
Nult]v éxi mordetac Odpav .........-. ¢ Kat 
nomntai Koi Cwypcpor Kai 2[Adcta}: todtov 


68. pnte corrected to unde pap. “ud tov” M. Maehler 69. Kali ob] or Ka[Ba] 
Maeh. 70. mordvac pap. 71. [xAcctor] K-R. 
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68 (and he prayed that he would not), said, “[By god], 
the trifle of the stranger 1s hollow, [and I do not] think that 
for us to the portal of education. ... 
[writers] and poets and painters and sculptors [ ] this one 


[Love?] 


COLUMN I 


2. ] tic,” einev, “@[: Polykrates 1s speaking to Metiochos. His remarks probably 
end in line 7. The subject 1s not Parthenope’s marriage, but what Polykrates 
can do to aid Metiochos in straitened circumstances. Maehler would supple- 
ment “tic,” eixev, “& [iAor, dbvoit’ dv epi todtov Six]&con; or sim. 

3. n@c Xeppo[: Metiochos’s father was ruler in the Thracian Chersonese (Hdt. 
6.3441). E. Bowte suggests n@x Xeppo[vncov katéArnec; or sim. 

4. eic youov: this cannot refer to the marriage of Metiochos and Parthenope. 
The topic 1s either Miltiades’ marriage to Hegesipyle, which 1s the cause of 
Metiochos’s difficulties (see below, lines 13-22), or marriage in general. 

6. tod natpoc dArywpial: probably Miltiades’ spurning of his son, now that he 
has remarried, rather than contempt for Miltiades. It is either the obyect of 
SiopOdcouor or part of a phrase like [bxd tic] tod natpdc dAryoptalc with 
Jueva. below as object, e.g., Merkelbach’s [jdixn]uéva. “I shall correct the 
injustices done by my father’s spurning of me.” 

7. t0 Aoi[: probably 16 Aoi[zdv = “the future,” but td Ao1[S5dpnjua. 1s also a possi- 
ble restoration (so Maehler). 

8. KJatactricac etc HwnAdtepov: probably beginning a two-line section of exter- 
nal narration, in which Metiochos takes a higher seat at table. (Merkelbach’s 
tOROV or sim. will supplement.) Hagg (1985: 102) cites v. 133 from the Persian 
poem where Polykrates “had him sit in a more honored seat.” But this does 
not suit the Greek, which seems to be followed by a final clause. “He took a 
higher seat so that he might be more visible to Parthenope,” or sim.? See the 
next note. 

9-10. paAAov yévntor ti MapSevd|rn: Merkelbach suggests, e.g., iv] WaAAov 
yévntoan ti Map8_evd|[tn katagavric. Maehler takes a rather different line with 
KJatactricac etc SynAdtepov | [aE(opna iva p&AAov yévntor th MapOe- 
vol[an Kexapicpevoc. 

10. “6] wév xatrp,” etmev: Metiochos begins to speak, apparently explaining that 


he has left his own country because of his stepmother, but also because of 
political troubles (see below). The Persian version 1s no help here. Not sur- 
prisingly, Greek politics has been supplanted by a series of gnomic verses on 
the dangers of trusting an evil woman. 

BociAed: Polykrates. 
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11. ot Geoi Samcav abt: Metiochos would seem to be speaking well of his father 
(adt@), despite the difficulties. 

12. ] . noncetv: the text has a superlinear correction, but 1s still obscure. It 1s 
either an infinitive or an itacism for a noun in -c1v. Maehler claims no- 
S]ononcety is barely possible. Zimmermann’s [coppocvvnv te Kai SiJavonci 1s 
more attractive: “May the gods grant him prudence and good judgment.” 

g[t]Adtexvoc: either part of Metiochos’s wish for his father or a reference to 
Hegesipyle, whose children are mentioned below. 

13. [ei]c émPovArv: plots are mentioned again below, line 21, and stasis in line 
19, 

13-14. On-: Maehler suggests 64|[Av yévoc] or sim., comparing Hld. 10.4.32. 

14. droOp[ ..] |<: Maehler suggests dnd Op[ax]yc, the region 1s appropriate 
for Metiochos as well as Hegesipyle. 

15. ‘Hynci[xb]An: Hegesipyle was the daughter of King Oloros of Thrace. We 
might easily imagine that Hegesipyle, in the typical fashion of literary step- 
mothers, used her father’s power to cause trouble for her stepson, in order to 
further the pretensions of her own children (tov éavtiic [ nlaidav, below, 
lines 15-16). 

15-16. t@v éavtiic [ njoiSwv: Maehler supplements, e.g., 1) pntpvr]& 
‘Hynci[xds]An tov éavciic | [tpovoovpévy ratdov 

17. x, [.. Jonciww: Maehler suggests reading oyAlor]onciv, a word occurring 
only in Hesychios as a varia lectio for Snwaywyio«. This would seem to indi- 
cate that Metiochos’s (or his father’s) difficulties included a revolution or sert- 
ous political unrest, in addition to the machinations of a stepmother. 

18. Either dvnAg[ac or avnag[a. 

22. évrjSpevév pe: “she ensnared me. . . .” In the political upheaval? 

23-24. tov cov otkov Kai tiv [: Metiochos 1s still speaking. Hagg (1985: 102) 
cites v. 135 of the Persian poem in which Polykrates says, “You have come to 
your own home and city.” Obviously, one can restore thy [ctv ndArv], but here 
Polykrates cannot be speaking. A supplement along the lines of Merkelbach’s 
and Maehler’s [katéqvyov éni] tov cov oikov Kai tiv [cotnpiav | Kew d]n€é[A]o- 
Bov 1s more likely. 

24-25. navtowv S@ t@[Vv] ef Bov]pacévtov : all the guests at the symposium. 

27. Jv,” én, “téxvov, nétov «oipdc: Polykrates initiates the symposium, 
Mixed-sex drinking parties that included wellborn wives and daughters (as 


opposed to hetatrat) were not part of normal Greek behavior, but seem fre- 
quent enough in narrative fiction. Cf. AT 1.5; Hld. 6.6-7; Apollontos, lines 
1-6, below. Maehler also lists Ath. 13.575 b-f = FGrHist 125 F5 (Chares of 
Mitylene), the story of Odatis and Zariadres. In any case, we learn from the 
Persian poem that ‘Adhra’ was reared as if she were a son, so her presence at 
this gathering would not be surprising. 
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To whom does téxvov refer? Polykrates might be addressing his daughter, 
but more likely Metiochos, who 1s supposed to be kin. 

30. tov ‘Avoéiwévnv: Anaximenes was from Miletos, and although his floruit 
coincides roughly with that of Polykrates, there 1s no evidence to link him with 
the Samian court (unlike Ibykos; see above, introduction). To yudge from the 
Persian sources, Anaximenes was present deliberately to test Metiochos, and 
he introduces the subject of eros after observing the condition of the young 
people. But it 1s not obvious at which point the topic was been introduced. If 
1t 1s not 1n lines 33-34, then the subject must have been set before Metiochos 
gives an account of himself. 

In staging a symposium devoted to a discussion of eros, the author will 
expect his readers to recollect Plato’s famous drinking party, and the philo- 
sophical tone of Metiochos’s remarks reinforces the allusion. 

31-32. E. Bowie suggests &|[nd Xeppovrjcov]. 

32. }t[o]v xord0c Hxovtoc : the arrival of Metiochos? 

32-33. eva: év @ (sc. Metiochos)? “In whom .. . I divine a [ ] muse.” 

33. pavtevdouar podcov: Maehler supplements [épwtixhy], “I divine an erotic 
muse.” This could be a sly reference to the newly kindled passions of Metio- 
chos and Parthenope, or—restoring a different adjective—a compliment to 
Metiochos’s skill at speaking. 


COLUMN II 


34. Anaximenes’ remark must end before the verb in the next line. 

36-37. Maehler suggests reading égo[Bodvto yep.) or sim., but this kind of inter- 
jection seems never to stand at the end of a sentence in the novelists. Possibly 
éeo[Bet|to nev yap 6] Mnttoxoc . 

37-39. Metiochos begins his speech with the usual rhetorical disclaimer. dxot1- 
unc Gpev[oc (tO?) ph exer Adyov ei]Kdta (Maeh.) H wdOncwv apéxovc[av tH tor- 
adty dioArléGer (Merk.) or sim.: “pleading that [he could not make] an 
appropriate speech or have sufficient learning [for such a discussion].” Cf. 
Wamiq’s similar protest in the Persian poem: “The mature and experienced 
heart 1s more suitable for knowledge and science [sc. than mine]. | In such a 
difficult affair I have had no experience and there will be no reprieve for me” 
(vv. 153-54). 

45. The scribe has left the initial two-thirds of this line blank, probably because 
he could not read his exemplar. Such gaps are found in a number of papyrus 
texts, the purpose of which—one assumes—is to leave sufficient space for the 
correct text, should a reader find it in another copy. Here, since the passage 
seems complete, we can only speculate that the missing words would have 
been other objects linked with toc yoxec. 
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47. évtex]v@Bév aida: we owe this excellent supplement to E. Bowie. The 
phrase 1s apparently chiastic—two participles linked by koa and modifying 
Bpégoc, and two temporal phrases, oi@ci and &g’ ob «tA Both verbs are rare 
and late: évtexvodpyou occurs in Plut. Cat. min. §25, ypovow in Plot. 3.7.11. 

47-48. cq’ od covéctnglev | .... ] . ov: cf. £6 Ov covéctnKev 6 Kdcuoc (Arist. Nic. 
eth. 1141b2), but what 1s missing? M. Maehler suggests [16 xp@]tov. 

For the thought, compare Longus 2.5.2, where Eros says to Philetas: o% tot 
moc éyo Koi et S0K@ naic, GAAG Kai tod Kpdvov npecBdtepoc Kai adtod tod 
TROVTOC YPSvov. 

50-51. tov [.... | pepor]popevov pvcemc: the sense 1s clear—While mortal 
children come to adulthood in time, the child partaking of divine nature, like 
stunted things, always remains at the same age. But one expects 16, not tov 16 
vé[ov Betac] is a tight squeeze, but possible. 

58-59. Maehler’s supplement 1s surely right on sense, but too long for space. 
Also, tremata stand above the 1ota of 1ca at the end of line 58, which tend to 
indicate the beginning of a word. We suggest 9e[olodporc icaj[cr 8’ oi], rather 
than Oe[o]gopritore &exlep | icacrv oi]. 

60-62. "Epwc | [8’ écthiv Kivnya Stavotac 2d [k]&AAove yivdpel[vov] Koi bxd 
covnGeiac ad&dpevoy: see above, introduction n. 7. 

62-63. av&ouevoy” p, vy eBov|[.... ]v Adyov: the text 1s corrupt. There 1s 
insufficient space for éBovj[Aeto t6]v, which sense demands, probably because 
a to was omitted through haplography. (Maehler would restore éBov[Ae|to to 
tov, but that would make line 62 two letters longer than any other in the 
column.) Before that, Maehler reads putiv or putny (sc. pvdnv). And whereas 
ab€dpuevoy must be correct, the final letters are odd-looking. Most likely a 
haplography of some sort occurred here also, perhaps of a phrase with tpdnov; 
e.g., “[In such a way] he desired to finish his speech. . . .” 

63-64. From the Persian poem we learn that “at two years, onto a path of learn- 
ing [‘Adhra’] set out, ignitmg her heart with knowledge. | When she turned 
seven, the inquisitive one became an astrologer and a clever writer” (vv. 
27-28). Even allowing for the extreme hyperbole of the Persian, it seems likely 
that Parthenope speaks here as one already skilled in traditional male public 
discourse, not as a shy and tongue-tied miss normally confined to the women’s 
quarters. 

68. Kai evgato unde wéAdAerv (sc. EpacBva1), so Kaibel-Robert. The indicative 
following the articular infinitive is peculiar. We follow E. Bowie’s suggestion 
that the remark 1s intended to be parenthetic; Maehler suggests that an 611 may 
have dropped out. 

68-71. The combined restorations of H. and M. Maehler give good sense: “pé 
tov,” Eon, | “Kevolc] 6 tod Eévov Affpoc Kali od] Soxet ufor] Sti | Ault]v ent wou- 
detac Otpav cvyypagelc Kai | norntai Kai Cwypdgor Kai n[Adctah todtov ... = 
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“By god,” she said, “the trifle of the stranger 1s hollow, and I do [not] think 
that writers and poets and painters and sculptors [ ] us to the portal of 
education.” 


OSTRACON 


O. Bodl. 2175 (=P? 2782) 1s a small pottery fragment from the Roman period 
first published by J. Tait and C. Préaux in Greek Ostraca 1n the Bodleian Library 
as a “literary text of uncertain character” (p. 388). It was identified and assigned 
to Metiochos and Parthenope by M. Gronewald (1977: 21-22), who suggested 
that it might belong to the novel—a letter, perhaps, written by Metiochos to 
Parthenope. Given what we know about the plot, it 1s difficult to imagine why 
Metiochos would have written such a note, and how he imagined that it could 
have been delivered. If it 1s from the novel, it 1s far more likely to have been a 
soliloquy. Since an ostracon 1s an ephemeral writing surface, however, and since 
the characters from the novel were popular subjects for theatrical performance, 
the ostracon 1s just as likely to be a derivative composition, perhaps related to 
rhetorical exercise, or a quotation of a famous line from a stage performance. 
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].e 

] a... . ev, Tlop- Parthenope, 
[Bjevoan, Kai tod cod are you forgetful 

4 [M]ntidxov Arichov 4 of your Metiochos? 
le] eyo peév, dq’ Ac NyEpac From the day 
[o]xfAGec, cicnep dva- you [left], as if 
KEKOAAHEVo IFO my eyes were glued fast, 

8 Tay dppatov d- 8 without sleep... 
myovovK[...... ] 
Fock. a 

OSTRACON 


4. Aricquev: LSJ records only Them. Or. 22.268c. 

6-8. dvalKexoAAnuevev {EO | toy dupdtwv: the reading was suggested by Peter 
Parsons. &vaKxoAAda, according to Gronewald, 1s a technical term in the medi- 
cal writers describing the eyelashes gummed together with mucus. Gronewald 
takes this to mean that Metiochos’s eyelashes were so gummed that he could 
no longer close his eyes. 

The comic poet Timotheos uses the expression 1&6 6ppcétov of Eros (frag. 2 
Kock). 

8-9. P. J. Parsons (Gronewald 1977: 22) suggests the supplement tjnyov odK 

[Exov. 
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Little remains of the text to which P. Oxy. 435 belongs beyond a few 
names and a tantalizing mention of marriage and parthe[. Grenfell and 
Hunt supposed it to be history, but Fuhr suggested that it was 
“romance.” Zimmermann, restoring the name Parthenope in lines 6-7, 
attached the fragment to the novel of Metiochos and Parthenope. 
Maehler and Ziegler have rejected this on the grounds that the connec- 
tion is too tenuous. Of course, the restoration itself is uncertain, and 
although Parthenope’s travels from Samos to Naples may well have led 
her to stop in Corcyra, which lies along her route, there is no reason to 
imagine that the Corcyraeans as a group would have been concerned 
about her marriage. Further, the piece introduces at least two characters 
who do not figure in the other fragments of that novel. 

There is, however, a piece of evidence that was unavailable to 
Maehler, and indeed to Zimmermann himself, which tends to support his 
identification. H. Ritter, in his discussion of lexical fragments from 
‘Unsuri’s Wamig and “Adhra’, mentions a character named Damchasi- 
nos, whom he tentatively identifies as Demoxenos. He is a merchant in 
love with Parthenope, who gets possession of her apparently by a trick 
(1948: 138 [no. 17]). The Persian fragment says: “The heart of Dam- 
chasinos was aflutter. What sort of slyness should be set about in the 
affair of ‘Adhra’?” Demoxenos might well be the name in lines 2-3, and 
such circumstances as there are tend to fit our fragment.! He could have 
gotten himself appointed Parthenope’s watchdog, then stolen her away 
from another lover who intended to marry her (see line 8). But all this is 
highly speculative. 

If this is not a fragment from Metiochos and Parthenope, it may not 
even belong to a novel. Of the other available options, rhetorical exer- 
cise can almost certainly be ruled out: the Corcyraeans figure in such 
exercises only insofar as they are at odds with the Corinthians; they 
would appear to have no rhetorical life independent of the tradition 
from Thucydides. And in the sumbouleutic speeches themselves, Cor- 


1 Kussl (1991: 167 n. 7) has independently made a similar observation. 
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cyra is scarcely mentioned beyond the fact of Timotheos’s naval victory 
off its coast. This fragment could easily belong to a private oration, 
however; for sensationalism and adventure it is difficult to surpass the 
speech against Neaira attributed to Demosthenes (59). It might also 
come from a prose paraphrase or hypothesis of New Comedy. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 435 (=P? 2623, measuring 12.5 x 10.8 cm) 1s a fragment from a light- 
colored papyrus roll preserving portions of two columns, the right of which 
appears to be missing only four letters from the beginning of 1ts lines, Lines aver- 
age twenty letters. An upper margin of at least 2.0 cm and an intercolumnar 
space of 1.5 cm remain, but the original height of the column 1s no longer recon- 
structible. The piece 1s so worn and broken that only a few lines from the first 
column can be restored with certainty. The scribe wrote in an informal round 
hand, upright and of medium size, though somewhat mannered 1n letter shape; 
note e-shaped epsilon and h-shaped eta. Grenfell and Hunt assigned it “to the 
close of the second or 1n the first half of the third century.” We are inclined to 
the later date. Writing 1s along the fibers; the back 1s blank. There are no lec- 
tional signs or marks of punctuation, though spaces left in text may be intended 
for this purpose (see, e.g., 1.1, 4). The scribe wrote 1ota adscript in I.1, but not 
elsewhere; he marked elision at I.3, 7, and almost certainly 2, but neglected 1t at 
1.11. 
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COLUMN | COLUMN Ii 
-.. June. ot S& Kepxvpator tab- vatepa yevo[Lev- 
v &xo)dcavte[c], tov pév Anuo- avynKovcacnt[ 
...+ Jv ént[vlovv Kai dt’ ed0v- . junvl .. laa . [ 
4 tac] etyov &occv te 16 ta- 4. Jol 


avtjov tpoObwoc Kai KO~ wee eee 
.... |] ov adtov tic mapGe- 
v...], ovAax[ . ]+ 108’ efvor 

8  .... Jovto, vf... ] , vay Kai 


eee JOnvar[ ..... ] tod yapov 
ee JéAncav:[.... ]Oevto 
beehive JorcEal .... | ta AAG 

42 Scoceratenaversuarcaveces’s ]vexa Kat 
rece Jc Aav[.......... [0c 
seenbotee Jmodi[........... le 
es wai Ov[............ Jka 

16: 2 whens lec A adieted nasa 


Rehm’s and Welles’s conjectures appear in Zimmermann 1935. 


Col. I: 1. unt ot pap., &gop pit Rehm 1-2. tad|[t’ &xo] Zimm., tad|[ta &xo}icavtec 
G-H 2. te[ , ] tov pap. 4. evyov edocav pap. 5-6. Ka|{téA]aBoy Zimm. 
6-7. Nap8e|[vor}nc Zimm. 8. kdptjov Rehm tov Ev[e]paviav Zimm. 


8-9. ca{i}{[tnxn]Gfy[o zepi] tod yopov Zimm., di[aAey]O7jvou Welles 10. [cvvé]- 
Gevto Zimm. 11. adreéal Welles, kai t@]’ AAcEa[v5p@]} Zimm.,’ AAeEa[pevar] Rehm 
12. é]vexa. kai Zimm. 14. Jw du pap. 

Col. I: 1. [mOa]fvotepa yevo[yévn Zimm., [ixav]otepa. Rehm 2. av iKovcac Zimm., 
évaKotcac Lav. 
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COLUMN I 


]... the Corcyraeans, 

when they heard this, 

commended Demo[xenos?] and were expectant 
4 and eagerly gave him the 

talent and 

{left?] him as Parthenope’s 

watchdog, and [ ] 


[——] marriage. 
And they [ | 
the rest [ eee. 


COLUMN I 


Lines 1-11 may be restored exempl: gratia: oi 8& Kepxvpator, tad[t’ &Kxo)}icav- 
te[c], tov pév Anud[Eevoly émi[vlovv Koi bi” evOv{uiac] etyov gSocav te 1d 
té[Aavtlov xpoOdpax Kai ko[téAi]noy adtov tic MoapOe[vén]nc pvAaKa: 76 8” 
eivon [kdptjov [name?] [..... 8Fyou [torod}tov yopov [odK HpJéAncav: [nap- 
£]Oevto 68 [eic tov] ’AAZEa[vSpov?] ta GAAG. ... In main outline, this follows 
Zimmermann, who saw the shape of the sentences more clearly than ed. pr. 
2-3. Anpd|[—evo]v? The name 1s otherwise unattested. Blass’s supplement of 
Anpol[<Bévn]v 1s almost certainly too long, and even in oratory is no more 
likely in the context of the Corcyraeans than other names. Zimmermann sug- 
gested reading Anpol[yapn]v. Demochares 1s the pais of Deinias in Antonius 
Diogenes, but since there 1s nothing in this fragment to require an allusion to 
Incredible Things beyond Thule, there 1s no reason to prefer Demochares to 
the other available options. 

3-4. 51’ ed8v|[Wiac] etyov: for a parallel, see Hd. 6.8.2. 

6-7. napOe[ .... ]: there 1s space for four letters in the lacuna, but the hand 1s 
erratic enough not to reject von out of hand. Even though the letter after @ 1s 
badly broken, there are scarcely viable alternatives to nupQé[vov or NapOe[vd- 
mn¢. 

7. pvdak[: pvAaKk[a? The meaning of pvAag 1s “guard,” not “guardian” or the 
equivalent of k¥pioc, which may in any case occur below, line 8. Compare, 
e.g., Plut. Publ. §5.1: ovAaxa thy éwvtod yovatka toic Odporc emictricac 
Before it (lines 5-6), the verb may be xa[téAt]nov. Zimmermann’s xa[téA0]Bov 
1s paleographically possible, but the meaning 1s not apt. 
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7-8. The articular infinitive construction would seem to require a noun or adjec- 
tive at the beginning of line 8. Rehm’s xvptjov 1s attractive, but then a name 
following seems inevitable. 

9. JOnvon [: very likely a second infinitive. 

[xepi} tod yéu0v, [toLod|tov yoov, or even [tovtov] tod could supplement. 

10. JéAncov: Zimmermann’s cvvnO]éAncav 1s rare but takes the dative, and could 
govern the articular infinitive. Alternatively, Guedgo or its compounds would 
govern a genitive yépov (if not zepi tod ycapov); forms of teAéw are prob- 
lematic. 

[ .... ]}Oevto 8@: given the limitations of the following line, this articulation 
1s to be preferred to Grenfell-Hunt’s ]Oev 16 5é [napé]6evto or sim. 


COLUMN II 


2. Several articulations are possible: dvyjxoucac nl (or dvyjxovca cal}, Gv HKovcac 
x (or &v Yxovuce ca), -av tKovcac al (or -av Hrovce cal). If -av, rules of 
syllabification require that a vowel end the preceding line. 
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Three papyrus fragments have been claimed for Antonius Diogenes’ 
novel: P. Oxy. 3012, PSI 1177, and P. Mich. inv. 5. The first two may 
certainly be assigned to this novel on the basis of character names com- 
mon to them and to The Incredible Things. The third is an elaborate 
magician’s speech, which Reyhl (1969: 14-20) thinks was uttered by the 
villainous Paapis in the early books. This is a very attractive conjecture, 
and we are tempted to accept it; but without external corroborative evi- 
dence like a name, we hesitate. We have discussed it separately. In addi- 
tion to these, P. Dubl. C3, the so-called “Herpyllis” fragment, may 
belong to Diogenes’ novel (see below).* 

Most of what we know about The Incredible Things comes not from 
these papyri but from the comments, quotations, and paraphrases of 
later readers. Indeed, it is far and away the most cited of the ancient nov- 
els (which is not the same as being the most read). Photios summarizes 
the twenty-four books of its plot; Porphyry and John Lydus quote and 
refer to some of its memorable passages; Epiphanios, Servius, and 
Synesios treat it as a benchmark of the unbelievable; and a commentator 
on Lucian’s True Histories traces an episode of that fantasy back to the 
bizarre reports (teratologoumena) of Diogenes. 

This relative wealth of secondary tradition, unlike that of any other 
novel, is due to three features: its unique character as a fictionalization of 
geographical facts (or what could pass for such); its downplaying of the 
erotic; and its superficial coating of uplifting wisdom, specifically 
Pythagorean. We will deal with these three features and the narrative 
construction of the novel before we assemble the little that can be conjec- 
tured about the author and his date. 


* Massimo Fusillo’s edition of Antonius Diogenes was unavailable to us at the time of 
writing. 
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FICTIONALIZED FActTs 


Diogenes describes his own novel both as a fictional composition and as 
a true story. He does this, according to Photios, on whose summary we 
rely almost entirely for our knowledge of The Incredible Things beyond 
Thule, in the form of two letters: first, one addressed to Faustinus, which 
describes Diogenes’ library of historians’ and travelers’ reports that he 
used in composing his saga about the world travels of Deinias and 
Derkyllis; second, a letter addressed to his learned sister Isidora,! dedi- 
cating the work to her and relating how the cypress tablets on which the 
novel-text was written were found in a crypt along with six mysteriously 
inscribed coffins. The crypt was discovered by Alexander the Great after 
his sack of Tyre, and the text on the tablets was copied by his general 
Balagros, who sent it to his wife Phila, daughter of Antipater, with a 
cover letter that is in turn quoted in Diogenes’ letter to Isidora. 

The two accounts, side by side, not only are contradictory versions of 
who authored the narrative and how it came into circulation but also 
give diametrically opposed assessments of its truth-value. To Faustinus, 
Diogenes describes the book sources, the difficult work of compilation, 
and the verification of its assembled parts.2 To Isidora, he tells a tale jus- 
tifying the literal truth of the text and in effect denying all the work of 
authorship so carefully communicated to Faustinus. Each is an indepen- 
dent strategy for asserting the veracity and believability of the novel, one 
by shifting the authority to the shoulders of more ancient scholars, the 
other by historicizing the fictional narrator and scribe and tracing the 
physical tradition of the text. But together they contradict each other—a 
contradiction that must be resolved in favor of the Faustinus version, 
that Diogenes is an author who has fictionalized earlier travelers’ and 
historians’ accounts of far-off peoples and places. 

1 She 1s usually understood to be Diogenes’ sister, but Schissel von Fleschenberg (1912: 
101) takes her to be Faustinus’s sister. 

2 P, Oxy. 3012 contains the beginning of a book and shows that Photios’s words (mpo- 
tatter 5é Kai Exdctov PiPAtov todc &vbpac of Ta toLadta NpoanEegrVvavto, wx p11) SoKelv pap- 
twptac ynpevev t& Gmicto. [111a38-40]) must be understood to mean not that a list of 
authorities stood at the head of each book, but that the letter to Faustinus contained a com- 
plete description of his authorities broken down by book. The scholarly parallel to 
Diogenes’ list of authorities is Pliny’s Natural History, where the first book is devoted to 
listing the authors and works used for each of the subsequent thirty-six books. Schissel 
von Fleschenberg (1912: 102-3) imagines that only the first book was dedicated to Isidora, 
that the letter to her contained the sources for Book 1, and that each book was separately 


dedicated to a different person and prefaced by a dedicatory letter containing the authoni- 
ties for that book. 
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There is no question of deception. Both letters were placed at the 
beginning of the novel.’ Biirger (1903: 6 n. 1) suggested that Photios 
was carelessly describing what was in the original a single letter, 
addressed to Faustinus and Isidora (who were in that case probably a 
married couple). A better solution to the small anomaly of two prefatory 
epistles is to suppose that, just as the narratives of Derkyllis and others 
are embedded in the narrative of Deinias, and the narrative of Deinias is 
framed by the letter of Balagros to Phila, and that letter is quoted in 
Diogenes’ letter to Isidora, so his letter to Isidora is contained within his 
letter to Faustinus. This accords better with Photios’s words at 
111a32-34 and 111a41-b2, and matches the complexity of boxes within 
boxes that he attests for the rest of the novel. 

It might seem as if Diogenes has distinguished two readerships—the 
serious male scholars who have a higher sense of responsibility toward 
the truth of such accounts, and a more beguilable female audience, who 
will enjoy the novel’s exoticism, glamour, and romance. Hence Faus- 
tinus is sent a list of the novel’s legitimate sources, Isidora the mysterious 
tale of its discovery in a crypt. But the situation is not so simple. On the 
one hand, Isidora is described as “learned” (philomathds echousa); on 
the other, Diogenes admits to Faustinus that he has fabricated incredible 
lies (apista kai pseudoi plattoi) and spun tales. Just as the two contradic- 
tory letters are juxtaposed (or embedded one in the other), so the dual 
nature of Diogenes’ composition is variously proclaimed to the two 
addressees. Diogenes thereby constructs a self-presentation that is both 
serious and facetious: serious in that he has organized the scattered trad- 
itions of paradoxography into a single encyclopedia, citations and all; 
facetious in that he puts forward two verification procedures that con- 
tradict each other. 

The conjectural description of The Incredible Things beyond Thule as 
an encyclopedia is based on two considerations. First, to judge by 
Photios’s summary, its twenty-four books were almost entirely taken up 
with accounts of our several heroes’ adventures among strange peoples. 
These could have been concentrated just in certain sections of the known 
world, but (and this is the second point) the framework sketched by 


3 The letter to Isidora was placed cat’ &pyoc (111041). In the letter to Faustinus, which 
Photios outlines immediately before the letter to Isidora, Diogenes announced that he was 
dedicating the novel to her (611... t& Spdpata rpocgewvet, 111a34). That announcement of 
dedication would not make much sense if the letter to Faustinus came at the end of the 
work. 
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Photios contains both an extended journey across Europe and a cir- 
cumnavigation of the outer Ocean. As popularly conceived by such 
writers as Pomponius Mela, the world’s peoples are distributed in two 
concentric rings accessible by water—the circum-Mediterranean lands 
and the countries that lie on the surrounding Ocean. Deinias and 
Derkyllis, the two principal narrators, divide the known world of the 
northern temperate zone in just this fashion. Deinias travels from his 
native Arkadia up through the Bosporos and along the Tanais River. He 
then turns east and travels around the outer coasts of Asia, India, Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain until he reaches Thule. On his way, he picks up 
other travelers—Karmanes, Meniskos, and Azoulis—from whom he 
presumably learns their separate adventures and reports about out-of- 
the-way tribes. Derkyllis travels from Tyre to Krete to Etruria to north- 
western Spain, then back to Italy and Sicily and on to Thrace. Her path 
comes close to that of Deinias at two points, the easternmost and 
westernmost regions of Europe, but does not overlap it. She in turn 
hears reports from other wanderers, Mantinias, Astraios, and probably 
Keryllos; Manto brings her news about the Underworld. These other 
travelers certainly could have covered the coast of northern Africa and 
the parts of the Near East not personally visited by Derkyllis. That 
Diogenes’ novel had an encyclopedic range cannot be strictly proved, but 
the two considerations of the novel’s sheer size and its structure of inter- 
locked wanderings make the suggestion worth entertaining. 

Balancing, and in a certain tension with, that “serious” encyclopedic 
range was Diogenes’ facetiousness. This can be inferred from three ele- 
ments provided by Photios: Antiphanes, Pytheas, and Old Comedy. 

One authority cited—apparently prominently, since he is the only one 
recorded by Photios—was Antiphanes (Weinreich 1942: 32). In the geo- 
graphical tradition, Antiphanes of Berga was a byword for fabulous lying 
about faraway places (Knaack 1906: 135-38). His fourth-century B.C.E. 
work, evidently a travelogue, included a journey to the far north, where 
it got so cold in winter that people’s words froze as soon as they spoke 
them; they had to wait until the spring thaw to hear what had been said 
(Plutarch De profect. in virt. §79a). Strabo, whose strict commercial and 
imperial interests made him impatient with useless or unverifiable reports 
about distant places,‘ criticizes Poseidonios for accepting an account of 


4 “For purposes of admmustration, there would be no profit in knowing about such 
lands and their inhabitants” (2.5.8). Dismissing the lands of the External Sea from 
consideration, he maintains that their climate 1s intemperate and their populations are 
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the circumnavigation of Africa,’ calling it a “Bergaian narrative.”® 
Strabo and Antiphanes define the opposite ends of a spectrum running 
from the hypercritical to the unabashedly fantastic. 

There were many intermediate positions on that spectrum occupied by 
scholars and travelers with more curiosity and tolerance than Strabo, 
such as Eudoxos of Kyzikos, whom Strabo describes somewhat contemp- 
tuously as “a man who marveled at local curiosities and at the same time 
was not uneducated” (thaumastikon onta ton topik6n ididmaton hama 
kat ouk apaideuton, 2.3.4). Strabo not only frowns on catalogs of oddi- 
ties (which we might instead call disinterested inquiry), he is also 
extremely suspicious of the narrative excellence in Eudoxos’s account. 
“No one of his claims is strictly impossible in itself, but each is difficult to 
accept and would rarely occur except with the help of some good for- 
tune; but Eudoxos is always lucky and comes out on top in a continuous 
series of dangerous escapes.”” Strabo evidently had a good nose for 
fiction, and he will tolerate it as long as it knows its place and does not 
present itself “in the format of factual research” (en historias schémat, 
11.6.3). This automatically exempts all poets: one would not criticize 
Hesiod or Homer or Alkman or Aischylos for ignorance just because 
they mentioned dog-headed men or the like. And prose writers, too, can 
happily indulge their fictions as long as it is obvious that they are telling 
tales for their audience’s wonderment and sheer pleasure, as is true for 
Ktesias, Herodotos, and Hellanikos. What seriously annoys Strabo is 
the confusion of categories when writers present entertaining stories 
(muthoi) as if they were factual research (historia) (1.2.35). 

Of course, we should not adopt Strabo’s perspective; rather, we 
should use it to reassemble the actual range of ancient travel narratives 


relatively uncivilized: “We desire to know these lands [immediately surrounding the 
Mediterranean] in which are traditionally located more famous events and types of govern- 
ment and arts and everything else that contributes to practical understanding; our practical 
needs lead us to those lands where regular relations and associations are attainable, 
namely, inhabited lands, or rather lands inhabited properly” (2.5.18). 

5 By Eudoxos of Kyzikos (Pomponius Mela 3.91-2, Pliny Nh 2.169), or at least by cer- 
tain Gaditanians whose shipwrecked prow was found by Eudoxos (Str. 2.3.4). 

6 Bepyatov Sujynua, 2.3.5. “Bergaian” had already been used as a put-down by Era- 
tosthenes speaking of Euhemeros (Str. 2.4.2), and eventually someone created the verb “to 
bergaize,” meaning “to speak nothing that 1s true” (Steph. Byz., s.v. Bepyn: BepyatCe dvti 
tod undév GANG Agyetv), rather in the same way that Lucian announces in his True His- 
tories that he will speak nothing true (undév cAnGEc). 

7 This 1s the same excellence that Photios admires in Diogenes (continuous escapes from 
danger: 109b22, 40, 112a10-12). 
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that variously raised the issues of truth and falsity. Another such author 
obviously used by Diogenes is mentioned in the next sentence of Strabo’s 
critique: “This stuff is not much better than the lies of Pytheas, Euhem- 
eros,® and Antiphanes. They, however, can be pardoned, since that is 
their profession—as showmen of the marvelous (thamautopotoi)” 
(2.3.5). Pytheas of Massalia was another fourth-century B.C.E. traveler 
who claimed to have sailed around Britain and then across the northern 
coastline of Europe as far as Skythia. Modern verdicts on Pytheas’s vera- 
city are still divided. Strabo’s principal objection, that such northerly 
and necessarily cold latitudes were uninhabitable, has less weight for 
those who have learned of the Gulf Stream.? Further, the island of 
Thule, said to have been located six days’ journey from Britain, was not 
described by Pytheas from personal inspection but only “from hearsay” 
(Strabo 2.4.1). His claim to have gone as far as the Tanais River,!° 
which was believed to divide the land-masses of Europe and Asia, may 
only mean that he reached some major river that he took to be the 
Tanais. The tales of strange tribes on the islands along the northern 
European coast, which occur in Pythean contexts and are plausibly attri- 
buted to him,!! might again have been reported as colorful hearsay. 

The point, however, is not to vindicate Pytheas’s reputation but to 
illustrate the kind of discourse that gathered around his book. Strabo, 


8 Of Messene, late fourth century BCE His Sacred Inscription described a voyage in the 
southeastern ocean to the island of Panchaia, whose excellent government had been origi- 
nally set up by a king named Zeus who came from Krete and whose military deeds are 
recorded in hieroglyphics on a golden stele (DS 5.41-46, 6.1.4-11; FGrHist 63; fragments 
edited by G. Vallauri 1956). 

9 Strabo draws the line of livability at Ireland, inhabited by “perfectly wild people who 
live poorly on account of the cold” (2.5.8). 

10 Strabo 2.4.1; also, “He claimed to have surveyed the entire northern coast of Europe 
as far as the bounds of the kosmos” (Str. 2.4.2), and “on account of our ignorance of these 
regions those who tell stories of the Rhipaian Mountains and the Hyperboreans have been 
thought worth listening to, and what Pytheas of Massalia has completely fabricated about 
the coast” (Str. 7.3.1). The textual tradition has helped to obscure his north-coast journey 
by confusing the Ostiaio1, who dwelt between the Rhine and Skythia, with the Ostimnio1 in 
Brittany: Lasserre 1963: 107-13. 

11 “Xenophon of Lampsakos reports that there 1s an island of immense size three days’ 
sail from the Skythian coast, named Balcia. Pytheas calls it Basilia. There are also said to 
be O1onai [‘Bird’] Islands whose inhabitants hive on birds’ eggs and oats, others on which a 
people called the Hippopodes [‘Horse-Feet’] are born with horse’s feet, and others belong- 
ing to the Panotion [‘All-Ears’] who wear no clothes but cover their entire bodies with their 
own enormous ears” (Pliny Nb 4.95 [not in Mette}). The same three groups are mentioned 
by Pomponius Mela as coming from some respectable authors (praeterquam quod fabulis 
traditur, apud auctores etiam quos sequi non pigeat invento, 3.56), after which he mmedi- 
ately turns to Thule. 
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our chief source, was adamantly hostile: Pytheas is the “lyingest” man 
(anér pseudistatos, 1.4.3), making claims that one would not believe 
( pisteusai) coming from the mouth of Hermes himself (2.4.2). Forms of 
pseud- and pist- spring up like mushrooms whenever Pytheas’s name is 
mentioned. His truthfulness was accepted by Timaios, Hipparchos, 
Poseidonios, and others; denied by Dikaiarchos (his first reader on 
record) and Polybios; accepted with qualifications by the sensible Era- 
tosthenes. Since Thule was always identified with Pytheas and was 
always discussed in terms of truth and believability, the title The Incredi- 
ble Things beyond Thule (Apista hyper Thule) is doubly associated with 
Pytheas. 

Both of these associations with Antiphanes and Pytheas could be 
taken to suggest a certain deliberate facetiousness on Diogenes’ part. To 
use Antiphanes, a teller of tall tales, believed by no one, as an authority 
can hardly be serious. To relate “incredible things” (or “unbelievable 
things,” not simply “marvels” as it is frequently translated) hyper Thulén 
may be an even more pointed joke, since hyper Thulén can quite be con- 
structed as “surpassing [Pytheas’s tales of] Thule.” The implication that 
Diogenes has entered into a friendly liars’ contest with Pytheas need 
never have been pressed very hard and can easily coexist with the literal 
sense of the phrase. It would explain, perhaps, the somewhat unusual 
fact that the title, taken literally, refers to events only in the twenty- 
fourth book. As Photios says explicitly (110b20), the entire narrative of 
Derkyllis to Deinias is set on Thule and concludes in the twenty-third 
book. Only in the twenty-fourth do Deinias and company set off for the 
regions beyond Thule. 

A third indication that Diogenes explicitly represented his work as a 
playful (and ambitious) takeoff of earlier travel-fantasy is Photios’s 
report, from the introductory letter to Faustinus (111a34-35), that “he 
calls himself a poet of Old Comedy.” There is no need to reject the 
literal sense of this, as Rohde does (251-70 n. 2). Diogenes means that 
he is a writer of works comparable to those of Aristophanes, who sent 
his heroes to far-off lands of fantasy such as Cloudcuckooland.’” So, too, 
Lucian in his True Histories, a travel-fantasy whose intellectual premises 
(not its content) have many points of contact with Diogenes, praises 
Aristophanes: “On the next day we hoisted sail and sailed near the 
clouds. There we saw and marveled at the city of Cloudcuckooland, but 


12Di Gregorio (1968: 200 n. 1), who also suspects a satiric or parodic element in 
Diogenes missed by Photios. 
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we did not disembark there since the wind wouldn’t let us.... And I 
called to mind Aristophanes the poet, a wise and truthful man, whose 
writings were wrongly disbelieved” (Vb 1.29). Diogenes, however, also 
provided a complete and respectable scholarly apparatus, as Photios’s 
sentence about Old Comedy goes on say. Again the parallel with 
Lucian’s True Histories is apt: “Each of these episodes contains hints and 
allusions, not without humor, in the direction of certain ancient poets 
and writers and philosophers who composed many bizarre fictions, 
whom I would mention by name except that they will be obvious to you 
upon reading” (Vh 1.2). 

To say that Diogenes’ conception and presentation of his work had a 
facetious side is not to say that his scholarship was bogus or that his 
“library of authorities” was nonexistent. In this respect he is to be dis- 
tinguished from an author like Ptolemy Chennos, whose Novel Research 
(Kainé historia) was an anthology of truly bizarre items, such as the 
claim that Odysseus’s real name was Outis, which he was given because 
at birth he had enormous ears (6ta).!3_ Ptolemy’s game was to construct 
ingenious jokes that made fun of rarefied scholarship and ignorant half- 
learning alike. He belongs in the world known to us from Petronius’s 
picture of Trimalchio, who thinks that Odysseus twisted off the 
Cyclops’s thumb with a pincers (Satyrica §48), or Lucian’s vicious 
account of a wealthy book-collector (adversus indoctum) or of the fate of 
tame scholars kept for amusement by wealthy ignoramuses (de mercede 
conductis). 

Diogenes’ program seems rather to have been the construction of a 
continuous narrative set among strange peoples and places that had been 
described by earlier authors, many of whom clustered at Antiphanes’ end 
of the spectrum sketched above (see below). This is very similar to the 
plan of Lucian’s True Histories, except that Lucian freely invents and 
exaggerates in order to parody his exemplars.!4 Diogenes, who went to 


13 Photios Bibl. cod. 190. Other facts about Ptolemy, who lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian, might remind us, at least distantly, of Diogenes: he dedicated the seven books of 
his Novel Research to a certain Tertulla; he also wrote a novel (Spay ictopixav, Souda) 
entitled Sphinx and a twenty-four book epic (noincc payardev, Souda) entitled ’Av@6- 
unpoc, “Anti-Homer.” The Souda gives the title of his “Novel Research” as “Unconven- 
tional Research” (Paradoxos historia; cf. Chatzis 1914: xvui—xix), which is a title 
employed by another second-century rationalizing scholar, Philo of Byblos (Eusebios Prep. 
ev. 1.9.28). 

14 The characters of and relationships between The Incredible Things and the True His- 
tortes are excellently analyzed by Morgan (1985). 
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the trouble of recording the authorities used for each of his twenty-four 
books, seems to have been both facetious and serious in his scholarship, 
without Lucian’s one-note insistence on parody. At least, Photios’s sum- 
mary stresses the melodrama and the variety of characters, continuing 
through the twenty-four books; Lucian wisely stops his True Histories 
after two books, since its repetition of essentially the same joke could not 
be carried much further without palling. 

The details of Diogenes’ playful scholarship cannot be recovered, 
given the unfortunate loss of most of the travel literature he could have 
known, which we have only heard of. One item that may be worth not- 
ing is that two Hellenistic historians who worked on the records of Argos 
were named Deinias and Derkylos (FGrHist 305 and 306). Their 
extremely scanty surviving output show no outstanding connection with 
the known material of Diogenes’ novel.!5 But the close association of 
two such distinctive names, parallel to the names of Diogenes’ two prin- 
cipal narrators, is very striking.!® If Diogenes himself were from Argos, 
we could say that the names were a sort of private joke. But speculation 
of this sort brings us to the farthest edge of our chartable knowledge 
about Diogenes, and we are in danger of falling off. 


Not a Love Story 


As has often been observed, The Incredible Things beyond Thule does 
not begin with two teenagers falling in love and follow the course of their 
adventures over land and sea—though, to judge from the papyrus frag- 
ments, it certainly included falling in love, adventures, and land and sea. 
There is no reason why it should have. Though several authors found it 
useful and attractive, the teen-romance framework was not an essential 
feature of long prose fiction in the ancient world. 

The mistake of regarding it as such stems from the fact that many 
ancient novels employed it. But many is not all. The consequences of 
that stereotyping are serious. If teen romance is regarded as the core of 


15 Except for FGrHist 306 F7, which traces the name of Red Sea to Erythras, son of 
Argive Perseus. But the source of the fragment actually reads “Kleimias”; “Deinias” 1s at 
best a likely conjecture. Mention should also be made of a two-lambda Derkyllos who is 
cited eight times in the pseudo-Plutarchan “Schwindelwerke” De fluvits and Parallela 
munora (FGrHist 288). The last of those citations 1s also picked up by John Lydus and 
concerns a mineral found in the river Hydaspes that sings when the moon 1s waxing. 

16 Demochares, Deinias’s pats, 1s homonymous with a fourth-century historian, a 
nephew of Demosthenes (FGrHist 75). But the name 1s not uncommon. 
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the novel-writing project, then Diogenes’ work is by definition a margi- 
nal work, not a central masterpiece. This assumption about romance led 
many scholars to see Diogenes’ novel as an early work, the “root and 
source” and “paradigm” both of fantasy-fiction and of romantic dramas 
(Photios 111b32—42), before the two categories diverged.!” 

The significance of the marginal role of eros in Diogenes’ work is that 
it allowed the novel to be read and cited with approval by “serious” 
scholars such as Epiphanios, Porphyry, John Lydus, and the Vergil 
commentators who stand behind Servius. Teen-romance was not an 
approved subject for legitimate writing, any more than other erotic or 
popular-narrative material, such as the amorous jeux d’esprit for which 
Pliny and others apologized. 

Romantic elements were certainly present in The Incredible Things 
beyond Thule. Derkyllis is ardently loved by Throuskanos, who kills 
himself when he thinks that she is dead; by Deinias, who may be much 
older than she is; probably by Keryllos, judging from Photios’s list at 
111b41; and perhaps even by Paapis (see the commentary on The Love 
Drug). But none of these is a happily ending teen-love story, and 
Derkyllis’s relation to Deinias seems to have consisted entirely in trading 
stories on Thule: they underwent no adventures together, only met when 
everything except the final leg of Deinias’s journey was finished, and 
went their separate ways from Thule. 

Her brother Mantinias did fall in love with a woman of Thule. She 
can probably be identified as Lysilla, whose epitaph is one of the six in 
the Tyrian crypt discovered by Alexander. There are three men and 
three women, four of whom fall into married pairs. Mnason and Aris- 
tion are the parents unwittingly killed by Derkyllis and Mantinias; they 
both lay dead for five years until their children returned home with the 
remedy to undo Paapis’s magic spell. Hence their epitaphs read “lived 
sixty-six years from seventy-one” and “lived forty-seven years from fifty- 
two.” Derkyllis and Deinias are evidently a married pair. This leaves 
Mantinias and Lysilla. Symmetry suggests that Lysilla was the woman 
Mantinias wooed on Thule and then brought back with him to Tyre. 


17 Rohde saw the novels as a commingling of two previously separate streams, travel 
literature and passionate love-tales, which were first combined by Diogenes (1974: 
294-96). Rohde’s simplistic stemma has remained oddly authoritative, even though nei- 
ther side of it is valid. The surviving novels often have settings in a variety of lands, but 
they are by no means travel literature. On the other hand, the Hellenistic tales and poetry 
about lovers were almost uniformly tragic, not romantic—fated from the beginning not to 
succeed and unhappy 1n outcome. 
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Mantinias and Lysilla represent the one identifiable strand of young 
love in Diogenes’ novel. But Deinias and Derkyllis deserve further dis- 
cussion, particularly in light of the epitaph that says that he died at the 
age of 125. It is implied at 111a27-29 that Derkyllis survived him, and 
since she lived “39 years and 760 nights,” theirs must have been an 
extreme case of a Day-December match. Must we accept the improbable 
picture that Deinias was traveling around the world at the age of +100, 
married Derkyllis at +105, and died after +20 years of wedded bliss with 
his beloved? This would be the implication of putting Derkyllis’s age at 
about 17 when she begins her adventures, 22 when she marries Deinias, 
and 42+ when she dies shortly after burying him. 

Conceivably the age difference was a piquant takeoff on the usual 
formula of young lovers. But other possibilities ought at least to be men- 
tioned. One line of thought that springs to mind is that the riddling epi- 
taph, “39 years and 760 nights,” might be read in terms of Thule nights, 
which can last up to six months each. Could the 760 nights stand for 
dozens of years, so that Derkyllis is in fact almost as old as Deinias? An 
amusing thought, but it must be rejected, since the parents’ epitaphs 
clearly say that they were dead for five years, which must be the measure 
of Derkyllis’s wanderings between her leaving Tyre and returning to it. 

Another possibility is that John Lydus is still quoting Diogenes in the 
sentence immediately after his reference to The Incredible Things at De 
mensibus 3.5 (concerning long-lived mortals: see below) where he says, 
“The Arkadians counted a year as consisting of three months.” The 
sense of this is not that each of their “months” lasted as long as four of 
ours, but rather that they counted three lunar months as a “year,” just as 
the Egyptians in the previous sentence managed to tot up incredible 
numbers of years in a life by using a smaller unit for their “year.” If 
Deinias as an Arkadian counts each period of three lunar months as one 
“year” of his life, then his 125 years could stand for more than 41 years, 
about the same as Derkyllis. 

But there is a major objection to this picture of coeval lovers who sim- 
ply celebrate a different number of birthdays per annum. Deinias refuses 
the request of a delegation from the Arkadian commonwealth to return 
to Arkadia because “the weight of old age prevented him” (109b7). This 
is an obstacle to either the purely literal or the purely “Arkadian” 
interpretation of his years, since 41 years old is not conventionally 
regarded as old age and 125 years old is well past the conventional age of 
political participation (or do the Arkadians regard him as an extreme 
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case of the “elder statesman”?). Perhaps Deinias’s 125 years comprise 
both some Arkadian-years (those lived in Arkadia) and some year-years 
(those lived outside Arkadia). This would still make him significantly 
beyond his teen years when he falls in love with Derkyllis, for if we count 
backwards from 125, giving him 20 year-years of marriage in Tyre and 
10 year-years of wandering, he would have left Arkadia at the age of 95 
Arkadian-years, which equals over 31 year-years. If we translate his 
entire life span into year-years, he would have been over 61 year-years 
old at death. If the Arkadian delegation visited him not too long before 
his death, the about 60 year-year-old Deinias might be able to refer to 
“the burden of old age.” 

Such a reconstruction, put forward in the serious-facetious spirit of 
Diogenes himself, rescues us from the image of a nonagenarian or cen- 
tenarian traveler and suitor. But it also deprives us of a hero/lover who, 
like Ninos, Chaireas, Theagenes, and so forth, has barely begun to grow 
a beard. 


PYTHAGOREANISM? 


A third feature of The Incredible Things beyond Thule that gave it a 
measure of respectability among “serious” readers and writers was its 
patina of Pythagorean lore. John Lydus’s quotation concerning the bean 
taboo comes from Book 13 and is therefore centrally placed. The entire 
description of the Pythagorean life-style in Porphyry Life of Pythagoras 
§§ 32-45, which includes Lydus’s passage about the bean taboo (§ 44), in 
all probability also came from Book 13, and quite possibly Astraios’s 
account of his own life with Pythagoras (§§10-17). Since Diogenes 
seems to be remarkably careful about structure, this central position may 
be significant. One might compare the almost terminal position of 
Pythagoras’s lecture in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

But significant of what? A dedicated Pythagorean propaganda text? 
Modern scholars, who frequently experience the same anxieties about 
popular or entertaining or romantic literature that ancient scholars did, 
have sometimes suggested that Diogenes was a committed Pythagorean 
and that his book promoted the truth of that philosophy.!® There are cer- 
tainly strings of Pythagorean images that occur in Photios’s summary, in 


18 Burger 1903: 13; Merkelbach 1962: 225-33; di Gregorio 1968: 211, “opera di un 
neopitagorico, che pone al servizio di un’idea religioso-morale la paradossografia, 
VParetalogia, la favolistica det viaggi e 11 vero e proprio SpapyatiKdv erotico.” 
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particular the image of things waxing and waning in phase with the 
moon. Astraios’s eyes are the chief instance, used to reconcile feuding 
kings and regulate their phases of alternate ruling. Astraios is certainly a 
Pythagorean in Diogenes’ novel, but he is nowhere else mentioned in 
Pythagorean traditions, and his eyes seem to be a sign of his wondrous 
birth and nature (Porphyry VP § 10; see below), not of any Pythagorean 
principle. Deinias and Kymbas, the principal narrator and his audience, 
are Arkadians, who are sometimes called Prouselénoi, older than the 
moon. Could curiosity about the relation of Arkadia and the moon ori- 
ginally have inspired Deinias’s journey? 

There is a connection between the moon Sibyl in Diogenes’ Book 24 
and certain animal and plant wonders known on earth. Plutarch (De 
Pyth. orac. §398c-d) refers to verses of the Delphic Sibyl that claimed 
that after her death she would become the face in the moon and that her 
body would infuse the earth and affect the inward organs of animals 
when they ate grass so as to form them into prophetic shapes. This is 
particularly attested for the livers of field mice, for oysters, moonstones, 
and cats’ eyes.!? The onion is condemned for following a counterrhythm 
in its waxing and waning.”° But all this was common lore, not patented 
by Pythagoreans. 

Keltic and Thracian beliefs about reincarnation or immortality were 
sometimes interpreted as “Pythagorean” (DS 5.28.6; Hdt. 4.94-6), and 
Diogenes may have done this too, though there is no trace of it in 
Photios’s summary. Grasping at other straws, one might notice that in 
PSI 1177 the slave Myrto is strangely silent. Could this be somehow 
connected with the famous Pythagorean silence? Is the discovery of 
coffins and encased text together modeled on the supposed discovery of 
Numa’s Pythagorean writings in 181 B.C.E.? (Cassius Hemina ap. Pliny 
Nb 13.84; Livy 40.29). Readers determined to find a Tendenz in 
Diogenes’ novel can of course make a case, but not a compelling one. 

Counterindications to a committed and consistent Pythagorean per- 
spective are just as telling. It is difficult to reconcile Diogenes’ overriding 
facetiousness with Pythagorean morality. For one thing, the Pytha- 
gorean injunction to truth-telling was absolute. Further, Pythagoras is 
praised precisely for his stability: “His bodily condition was invariant,” 


19 Mice: Plutarch Q. conv. §670b; oysters: Aulus Gellius 20.8.3-4, citing Lucilius; 
moonstones: Damaskios Life of Isidore pp. 119-20 Westermann; cats’ eyes: Plutarch De 
Iside § 376e, Aulus Gellius 20.8.6; Demetrios De elocutione §158. For other such beliefs, 
see Riess 1894: 39-41. 

20 Plutarch De Iside § 353f; Aulus Gelhius 20.8.7. 
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not sometimes waxing fatter, other times waning thinner, and his soul 
too was always in the same state, not sometimes relaxed in pleasure, 
other times tense with pain. “In fact, no one ever saw him laughing or 
crying” (Porphyry VP §35; see below).2! These characteristics do not sit 
easily with Diogenes’ admission of fabrication or with the theme of 
lunar-influenced waxing and waning. Myrto teaches Derkyllis about the 
Underworld, presumably about a doctrine of afterlife. Does this square 
with well-known Pythagorean beliefs that the Isle of the Blessed was in 
the sky?22 “The planets are the dogs of Persephone,” a Pythagorean say- 
ing (Porphyry VP §41; see below), seems to mean that what is tradition- 
ally said of an Underworld is more correctly affirmed of an Aboveworld. 

There is no denying that Pythagorean elements of some sort were 
present in The Incredible Things, and they were probably important 
enough to assist the difficult transition of this novel, unlike any other, to 
an honored status. But it is an elementary confusion of modern criticism 
to leap from the mere mention or use of a philosophical belief to an 
assertion that the work was formed and ruled by adherence to that belief. 
For the works we now call the ancient novels, this has been an especially 
strong temptation. It is no enhancement of our appreciation of Dio- 
genes’ work as an encyclopedic, serious-facetious novel to force it to 
pledge allegiance to a philosophical or religious system. To worry about 
philosophical or religious schools, heresies, and commitments distracts 
from the really interesting and significant achievements of ancient fiction 
in general, and of Diogenes in particular. 


THE First PERSONS 


One of the most striking features of Diogenes’ novel is the fact that there 
are so many narrators re-telling each others’ stories. It is fortunate that 
ancient texts did not use quotation marks, since some narratives in The 


21 Lucian cites an oracular verse by Alexander of Abonouteichos claiming identity with 
Pythagoras: “Sometimes the soul of Pythagoras wanes, other times 1t waxes” (Alex. § 40). 
But this 1s simply an elegant way of saying that his soul reappears on earth at various 
tumes—a different doctrine and not a “Pythagorean” manner of speaking. 

22 Two sayings known as Pythagorean might be taken to imply some belief in an 
Underworld: the point of thunder 1s to frighten those in Tartaros (Arist. Anal. post. 
94b33); an earthquake is a town-meeting of the dead (Ailian Vb 4.17). But both of these 
belong in contexts of folk-science—like our “thunder 1s the giants playing ten-pins above 
the clouds”—rather than theology. 
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Incredible Things would have to be packed in as many as seven pairs, 
like the inset narratives of “Menelaiad” in John Barthes’s Lost in the 
Funhouse. The structure is as follows: 


A. Diogenes writes to Faustinus, quoting or prefacing 
B. Diogenes’ letter to Isidora, which quotes 
C. Balagros’s letter to Phila, which includes a transcript of 
D. Erasinides’ text23 of Kymbas’s account of his visit to Tyre and 
meeting with 
E. Deinias, who recounts his journey from Arkadia around the 
world, meeting and hearing the accounts of 
F1. Karmanes, 
F2. Meniskos, and 
F3. Azoulis, until they reach Thule and meet 
F4. Derkyllis, whose long account includes reports by 
G1. Myrto about the Underworld, 
G2. Astraios about Pythagoras (Book 13) and what he 
heard from 
H1. Philotis, and later 
H2. his “separate adventure” among the Astyroi; 
also 
G3. Mantinias’s many wanderings, 
G4. Astraios’s encounter with Zalmoxis on Derkyllis’s 
behalf, 
G5. someone’s report of how Throuskanos killed 
Paapis after Paapis put Derkyllis and 
Mantinias into a death-like trance, and 
probably 
G6. Mantinias’s love affair on Thule. 
F5. Azoulis completes the story of Derkyllis’s daytime 
death by telling how he deciphered Paapis’s spell. 
E. Deinias continues the tale of his travels beyond Thule and 
instructs 
D. Erasinides to write two copies of the entire narrative on cypress 
tablets, taking one home to Arkadia and leaving the 
other in Tyre, where Derkyllis will bury it, someday to 
be found by 
C. Alexander the Great and his soldiers, one of whom, Balagros, 
copies the text and sends it to his wife Phila. 


23 The presence of an Athenian scribe may serve to account for the Attic language of 


Kymbas’s narrative. Diktys of Knossos, putative author of a diary of the Trojan War, was 
scribe to Idomeneus (FGrHist 49 T2). 
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The narratological sophistication of this structure must have forced 
the reader—at least it did Photios—continuously to be aware of the pres- 
ence of a narrating I. In a fairly strong sense, we may say that this 1s 
a novel in which many things happened but nothing happens: the only 
present-time events are acts of narrating and listening. The lovers Dei- 
nias and Derkyllis do not have adventures together, they do not woo, they 
narrate. 

The justification for this view of The Incredible Things 1s that Photios 
repeatedly reminds himself of the structural complexity of Diogenes’ 
narratives-within-narratives, whereas he takes no notice of the flash- 
backs-within-flashbacks of Heliodoros’ Aithiopika (cod. 73). Photios 
simply rearranges the events of the Aith1opika into chronological sequence 
and presents them as if there was no inversion and no chain of subnarra- 
tors. His pains to put Diogenes’ narrators in their correct frame suggest 
not only that the novel had a complex structure but also that the reader 
was reminded of the presence of listeners. Kymbas may have intruded 
remarks on Deinias’s narrative just as Heliodoros’s Knemon so fre- 
quently does during Kalasiris’s long recital. They would have the same 
intrusive effect that Photios’s reiterations of that outer structure do in his 
summary. 

The complexity of Diogenes’ structure was used by Lacéte (1911) to 
argue that the Greco-Roman novel came from India. The argument, like 
others of its kind, will not withstand close scrutiny. Pisani (1940) 
pointed out that the extant Indian narratives are no earlier than the 
Greek novels and that there are plentiful examples of complex structure 
within the traditions of sophisticated Greek writing. To that polite and 
conservative rebuttal other, stronger arguments could be added. Even if 
The Incredible Things beyond Thule were the first extended prose fiction 
in Greece, antedating the other novels (which it does not), it would be a 
curious proposition 1n the annals of literary history to maintain that the 
first instance of a generic type in Greece was modeled on an Indian 
literary practice, but that all succeeding Greek instances of that genre 
forsook the essential feature (complex structure of narratives within nar- 
ratives) used to prove the dependence. What narrators adopt and adapt 
from any source available to them 1s not structure but storyline, not form 
but content. So, what R. F. Burton called “The History of the First Lar- 
rikin” (Burton 1887: 281-90) 1s also found on an Assyrian tablet from 
Sultantepe dated 701 BCE (Gurney 1956: 147). Plots certainly circulate 
without patent or copyright from one language and culture to another. 
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Connections of that sort, which may be close or loose, are fascinating to 
trace. But wholesale derivations of narrative practice from one culture to 
another cannot be sensibly based on considerations of formal structure. 

With the concatenation of first persons in Diogenes’ novel we may 
contrast the narrative of Chariton, which begins, “I shall tell you the 
story of ...,” and at no point alludes to the chain of transmission that 
might have imparted the events, including private thoughts and monolo- 
gues, to him. The traditional name for Chariton’s type of narrative is 
“third-person,” but as Genette has pointed out, all narratives are in the 
first person.*+ Chariton, Homer, and Thucydides can all say “I,” even 
though their narratives are about “third persons” and not at all about 
themselves. What that older narratology was trying to distinguish was 
not grammatical form, “I” versus “they,” but rather the fact that some 
ego-narrators claim, implicitly or explicitly, that the events they narrate 
really took place, whereas others (Homer and Chariton) make no such 
claim. Narrators who make such a claim (whether seriously or not is 
another issue) may reinforce it by describing themselves and the situation 
that brought them into contact with the narrated events. Just how cen- 
tral or peripheral the narrator is to the story makes little difference: what 
matters is that he or she tells us something that he could have experi- 
enced or learned about, and because it is presented as something he could 
have experienced or learned about, it is implicitly affirmed as something 
that could have happened. 

The boxed structure of Diogenes’ novel brings this common sense 
about the nature of narratives to the foreground. Deinias’s narrative 
scrupulously segregates his personal experiences from the reports given 
to him by others. The operating rule seems to be that every reported 
event should be clearly attached to the “I” who experienced it, not 
relayed for its own sake as an impersonal fact but tagged with a personal 
name. Since Diogenes began with an account of the books from which 
he drew his “facts,” it seems as if what he has done is to invent a set of 
persons who could have experienced those facts and hence are entitled to 
narrate them. 

This again brings him very close to Lucian, who prefaced his True 
Histories by saying that he turned to lying “since I had nothing true to 
relate—for I had never experienced anything worth telling,” and “I write 


24 Genette 1980: 244-45. The present account, modified from Genette, 1s explained in 
Winkler 1985: 73-75. 
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about things that I neither saw nor experienced nor learned from others” 
(1.4). If Lucian had personally experienced something worth telling, he 
would be justified in narrating it. A narrative is thus implicitly analyzed 
as a compound entity: an event plus an “I” who relates it. Diogenes 
seems to have taken his “events” (places, peoples, natural history) from 
preexisting accounts, some of them intrinsically doubtable (like that of 
Antiphanes), and to have invented the characters necessary to convert 
those “events” into a narrative. Theoretically, it could have been a single 
invented character who traveled to all the places mentioned in Diogenes’ 
library of geographers and paradoxographers. But that would have been 
... unbelievable. 


AUTHOR AND DATE 


The analysis above would suggest, using the magical principle of simula 
similibus so often invoked in literary history, that Diogenes should be 
placed in the second century C.E., the time of Lucian and Ptolemy Chen- 
nos. There is nothing to speak against that hypothesis, and some 
minimal facts that are consistent with it. The combination of an interest 
in neo-Pythagoreanism (however serious) and what Kerényi describes as 
an anti-Egyptian Tendenz is more likely to have occurred in the first 
century C.E. or after.25 The names Faustinus*® and Antontus?’ put us in a 
Roman context. The references to Diogenes’ novel begin perhaps as 
early as Serenus Sammonicus (d. 212: see Servius’s testimony below), 
certainly as early as Porphyry (234-c. 304), and the papyri provide a ter- 
minus ante quem of the end of the second century C.E. PSI 1177 and 
P. Oxy. 3012 are both written in hands usually assigned to the late 
second or early third centuries C.E., and P. Dubl. C3 should belong in 


25 Rohde (1974: 277) would place him in the first century CL, Kerény1 (1962: 239) and 
Sinko (1940-46: 25) in the second. Though the depth of Antonius Diogenes’ commitment 
to Pythagoreanism 1s debatable (see above), he 1s unlikely to have devoted such a substan- 
tial part of his narrative to it if 1t were not a relatively popular topic. 

26 Hallstrom (1910: 200-201) identifies Faustinus with a well-to-do member of 
Martial’s circle. 

27%In the papyrt, Antonius in combination with a Greek name does not much occur 
before the end of the second century CE But E. Bowie (in a letter) has made the attractive 
observation that “the name-form Antonius Diogenes (as opposed to Diogenes) might sug- 
gest a time when Roman gentilicia had not yet become common enough among the Greek 
upper classes to be no longer worth flaunting.” This would give us a rather earlier period, 
late first through early second century CE 
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the second century, some time after the reign of Trajan (see discussion 
below). 

But how much before second century can this author be placed? 
Photios’s guess that Antonius Diogenes lived soon after Alexander is by 
his own admission only a stray thought, and not a very acute one, obvi- 
ously based on the fiction of Alexander finding the text. Although Strabo 
cited numerous authors whose vivid imaginations irritated him, he does 
not include Diogenes. Some have seen Lucian’s True Histories as a 
parody of The Incredible Things, but the relation could be reversed. 
Indeed, J. R. Morgan (1985: 475-90) presents a strong argument that it 
should be: if the True Histories are intended to parody those writers who 
pass off tall tales as true, then more appropriate targets for Lucian’s 
humor would be “serious” writers like Ktesias, Iamboulos, and even 
Herodotos, instead of the work of a writer who declares himself “a poet 

. of Old Comedy.” Morgan can find traces of such writers, but no 
clear-cut resemblances between Lucian’s leg-pull and The Incredible 
Things. But this does not help with dates. If Diogenes was not a suitable 
target, his work could easily have preceded Lucian without necessarily 
being mentioned by him. 

Arguments about the relationship of The Incredible Things to the 
other novels and fragments is precarious at best. Kerényi (1962: 
239-40) points to Derkyllis as a deliberate play on Ninos’s Derketo. But 
it is difficult to imagine what effect would be gained by the evocation of 
Ninos’s aunt. Achilles Tatius has a narrator who travels and encounters 
another narrator who tells his story of love and adventure; Longos 
invents his tale. This consciousness about fictionality sets up a kind of 
gravitational field drawing Diogenes to the second century, but it does 
not prove that he was not earlier. Although the supposedly earlier novels 
are simpler in structure (Chariton, Xenophon) and without the “ency- 
clopedic” interests found in Achilles Tatius and in a small way in 
Heliodoros, the notion that there must have been a linear progression in 
“complexity” is difficult to maintain. After all, narrative complexity and 
the telling of tall tales is already present in Plato. 
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TESTIMONIA 


1. Epiphanios (c. 315-403, bishop of Constantia/Salamis on Cyprus), 
Adv. haer. 1.33.8 (Migne 1857-66: 41.568 = GCS 25.458) 


Who will endure these words and the madness of this charlatan and his 
followers?—I mean of Ptolemaios and his disciples who mix up and patch 
together fictions (plasmata) to such an extent! None of the ancient tragedi- 
ans nor the writers in a fictional style (mimélo1: ton tropon) who followed 
them—I mean such as Philistion,*® and Diogenes, who wrote The Incredible 
Things—or all the rest who recorded and stitched together the myths were 
able to fantasize (ektupdsat) so great a lie as these people. 


2. Servius (fl. 400 C.E.), Commentary on Vergil Georgics 1.30 (tibi servtat 
ultima Thule) 


Thule is an island in the Ocean between the northern and western regions, 
beyond Britain, Spain, and the Orkneys. On Thule, when the sun 1s in 
Cancer, it is said that the day is continuous, without nights. Many other 
wonders are reported concerning this island, as for instance by Ktesias2? and 
Diogenes among the Greeks and Sammonicus*? among the Latins. 


3. Synesios (c. 370-413, pagan scholar, bishop of Cyrene), Letter 148 


[The Cyreneans who live in the interior] regularly adopt an attitude like ours 
whenever we hear of the things beyond Thule, whatever in the world Thule 
1s, which grants those who visit it the right to tell unrefuted and uncriticized 
hes. 


4. Scholiast to Lucian True History 2.12. This is written by the original 
scribe in the margin of Marcianus 840 (formerly 434), fol. 47a, where 
Lucian’s text concerning the Isle of the Blessed reads: “For clothing they 
use fine spider webs, dyed purple. They themselves do not have bodies 


28 A writer of “mimes,” 1.., little dramas about daily life, who flourished in the time of 
Augustus and remained popular for several centuries. The yoking of Diogenes with a 
mime-writer shows how ancient novels were not sharply segregated from texts for stage 
performance. 

2? Ms. reads Etesias. “Ktesias” is the easiest correction, though Mullenhoff, cited and 
accepted by Knaack (1906: 138), would read “Pytheas.” Ktesias 1s not known to have said 
anything about Thule—indeed, it is highly improbable that he did—but his name 1s regular 
in contexts of far-off wonders. Servius’s error may be due to a misreading of his source, 
probably Sammonicus. 

30 Serenus Sammonicus was a scholar of the second century CE (d. 212). If he 1s 
Servius’s authority for citing Ktesias and Diogenes, then he 1s the earliest reader of record 
for The Incredible Things beyond Thule. 
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but are intangible*! and without flesh, showing only a form and a shape. 
Though bodiless, they nonetheless cohere and move about and think and 
speak. All in all it is as if their soul was a naked entity walking about 
wearing the likeness of their body; at least, if you did not touch one, you 
would not be able to prove that what you saw was not a body, for they 
are just like shadow-outlines walking upright, not dark shadows. None 
grows older; each stays at the age it was when it arrived. Further, there is 
no nighttime there, nor is the day ever very bright. Just as the early light 
begins to glimmer towards dawn when the sun has not yet risen, that was 
the sort of light that always shone over their land. And further, they 
know only a single season of the year; among them it is always spring- 
time and the western zephyr is the only breeze that ever blows their 
way.”32 


He 1s mocking the bizarre tales told of the regions beyond Thule. 


5. Photios (c. 810-893 or shortly thereafter, a wealthy layman, twice 
appointed patriarch of Constantinople), Bibliothéké codex 166 (pp. 
109a6-112a12 Bekker).23 Our translation is based on the Budé edition 
of R. Henry. 


{109a6] The twenty-four books of Antonius Diogenes’ The Incredible 
Things beyond Thule were read. The books are a dramatic work; the style 1s 
clear and so pure as to want nothing in exactitude even in the digressions 
from the narratives. As regards sentiments, it contains much that 1s pleas- 
Ing, since its narrative material, verging on the mythical and marvelous, 1s 
cast in a most credible format and structure. 


31 d&vagetc (the reading of the beta family of mss., Marcianus 840, and a correction by 
the original scribe in Vaticanus 90); dgaveic (“invisible,” Vat. 90); dcagertc (“indistinct,” a 
later hand 1n Vat. 90); d:apaveic (“translucent,” Rohde). 

32 Though the scholion 1s written opposite the sentence, “All in all it 1s as 1f their soul 
was a naked entity walking about wearing the likeness of their body,” Rohde 1s probably 
correct in referring the comment to the climatological description, since the peculiar cast of 
light in far northern latitudes and the odd mingling of and the lack of differentiation for 
night and day were a regular feature of descriptions of that region (1974: 206 n. 4: the 
relevant part of the note 1s printed on 207-8). 

33 According to Treadgold’s reconstruction of the Brbliothéké (not Photios’s title), 
Photios’s method in “codices” 1-233 was to dictate his summary to a secretary with the 
book 1n front of him, working quite rapidly (about fifteen folios per day, less than three 
weeks for cod. 1-233, Treadgold 1980: 51). The probable date of composition 1s 845 
(ibid., 16-36). Though the Bibl:othéké reviews more theological works than secular ones, 
Photios devotes more space to writing about the secular works (57%, so tbid., 7-8, 99). 
The Incredible Things beyond Thule fits nicely with Photios’s interest in the outré, whether 
in far-off lands (Ktesias, cod. 72) or nearer to home (hermaphrodites in Diodoros, cod. 
244) (Treadgold 1980: 101). 
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[109a13] We are introduced to one Deinias, who has undertaken a quest 
for knowledge with his servant?+ Demochares and has wandered far from 
his homeland, across the Pontos, across the Kaspian and Hyrkanian** Sea 
towards the so-called Rhipaian Mountains,*¢ and has reached the sources of 
the Tanais River; then, because of the overwhelming cold,?” they have 
turned their course along the Skythian Ocean and ultimately reach the 
Oniental Ocean*® and the place where the sun rises, then traveling in an arc 
along the outer sea over a long period of time and with various wanderings. 
On this wandering voyage he 1s joined by Karmanes and Meniskos and 
Azoulis.*? They also sojourn for a time on the island of Thule as a sort of 


34 Previous translators have taken naic here to mean “son.” See the discussion of the 
characters’ ages (above, introduction). Even on a literal reading of the epitaphs, if Deimias 
1s 125 years old at death when his wife Derkyllis is only at most 41, his travels must have 
occurred when he was roughly 100 years old. If he had a son by a prior marriage, could 
that already-senior citizen be called a nate rather than vide? 

35 The Kaspian (also called Hyrkanian) Sea was sometimes taken to be self-enclosed 
(Hdt. 1.202; Aristotle Meteor. 2.1: 354a3), but the majority of geographers considered it 
to be an inlet from the Ocean (Str. 2.5.18, Pomponius Mela 3.39, Pliny Nh 6.36), relying 
in good measure on the authority of the Seleucid admiral Patrokles (FGrHist 712), who 
described his sea yourney from there to India. 

36 The supposed northernmost range of Europe, fancifully mentioned from early times 
in poetry and legend (Alkman, Aristeas of Prokonnesos). “From the so-called Rhipaian 
Mountains” there swoops down a cloud of singing swans into the temple of Apollo among 
the Hyperboreans, according to Hekataios of Abdera (late fourth century BCE, FGrHist 
264 F12 = Aihan Na 11.1). Hekataios’s On the Hyperboreans, which describes a far 
northern tsland about the size of Sicily, evidently stood somewhere 1n the family tree of 
Diogenes’ The Incredible Things. In it, Hekatatos described how the moon comes very 
close to the earth at that point and hence can be seen perfectly from that island (FGrHist 
264 F7 = DS 2.47). “In the extreme north, beyond furthest Skythia, are the so-called Rhi- 
paian Mountains, about whose size quite mythical tales are told” (Aristotle Meteor. 1.13: 
350b7). 

37 Inde Asiae confinia nisi ubi perpetuae hiemes sedent et intolerabilis rigor (Pomponius 
Mela De chorographia 3.5 [36]). 

38 The Ocean as it goes around Asia 1s divided into three regions It 1s called the Onen- 
tal Ocean along the eastern coast of Asia, the Indian Ocean along the southern, the 
Skythian Ocean along the northern: Pomponus Mela 1.9; Roncon 1931: 193-242, 
257-331, esp. 298-331. Since the Don (Tanais) River is the conventional divider between 
Europe and Asia (Pomponius Mela 1.8), Deinias enters the ocean where it 1s called 
Skythian and follows it to the far east where its name changes to the Oriental. 

39 Photios tells below something of the roles of Karmanes and Azoulis in the novel 
(110b20-37, 111a11-12); of Meniskos, however, he says nothing else, except that he got 
his wish from the moon Sibyl (111a12-13). Since Deinias circumnavigated the three con- 
tinents from the extreme northeast to extreme northwest, it may well be that he picked up 
these three in different places, each representing an interpolated narrative and no doubt the 
geographical lore of his region. Azoulis 1s an Egyptian name; he may have been displaced 
in the same disturbances that drove Paapis from Egypt. Karmanes’ name might derive 
from an Arabian coastal people, the Karmann, a hairy race that dresses 1n fish scales, who 
are mentioned in geographical accounts of the world’s outer limits (Pompomius Mela 3.75). 
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resting place on their journey. Here on Thule Deinias falls in love with a 
woman named Derkyllis, who came from an aristocratic family in Tyre and 
who 1s accompanied by her brother Mantinias. 

[109a29] Deinias learns from her the tale of their wanderings: how 
Paapis,*° an Egyptian priest, came to live in Tyre after his own country was 
vanquished and plundered, and received hospitality from the parents of 
Derkyllis and Mantinias and seemed at first to be grateful to his benefactors 
and to their entire household, but then wrought so many evils on the family, 
the brother and sister and their parents, and how she was brought to Rhodes 
with her brother after the family’s disaster, and from there she wandered to 
Krete, then to Etruria, then to the people called Kimmerians,*! where she 
saw the Underworld and learned many of its secrets, her teacher being a 
woman named Myrto, a family servant who had died long ago and now 
from the dead instructs her mistress. 

[109b3] This then 1s what Deinias begins to narrate to a man named Kym- 
bas, a native of Arkadia, sent to Tyre by the Arkadian commonwealth to ask 
Deinias to return home to his native land. But as the burden of old age effec- 
tively prevented him from doing so, Deinias 1s introduced telling the stories 
both of what he himself saw on his wanderings and of what was seen by oth- 
ers and told to him, in particular what he knew from Derkyllis’s narrative—I 
mean the aforementioned wanderings and how after her return from Hades 
with Keryllos*? and Astraios, now that she had been separated from her 
brother, they come to the tomb of the Siren,*? and then how she listened 
to Astraios discoursing about Pythagoras and Mnesarchos, and the things 
he heard from Philotis and the fabulous spectacle in respect to his eyes, and 
then again Derkyllis resuming the tale of her own wanderings, how in Iberia 
she came to a city where the people could see in the dark but were blind by 


40 Paapis was the name of a famous prophet in Egyptian history, the father of 
Amenophis (FGrHist 609 F10 = Manetho). 

41 Homer’s Kimmerians (Od. 11.13-19) are located at the boundanes of the Ocean, a 
land of perpetual might where Odysseus draws up the shades of the Underworld. Later 
writers, such as Ephoros (fourth century BCE, FGrHist 70 F134 = Str. 5 4.5) placed the 
Kimmerians in Campania at Lake Avernus, a well-known connecting poimt with the 
Underworld. 

42 Evidently a lover of Derkyllis- he 1s mentioned by Photios along with Derkyllis’s 
other lovers, Deinias and Throuskanos, below (111b41). 

43 Near Naples (see Steph Byz., s v. Neapolis). The Siren’s name was Parthenope; she 
1s often confused by later scholiasts with the novel heroine (see Metiochos and Parthenope 
above, introduction). 

44 Pythagoras’s father. The paraphrases and quotations of Astratos’s Pythagorean lore 
in Porphyry and John Lydus (see below) are cited by Lydus from Diogenes’ thirteenth 
book. Astraios’s lecture, therefore, was centrally placed in the twenty-four books. 
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day,*> and what Astraios did by piping to their enemies. After a gracious 
farewell, they fall in with the Kelts, a crude and senseless race, from whom 
they flee on horseback, and their adventure when the horses change color.*¢ 
They then come to the Akutanoi, where great honor 1s accorded to Derkyllis 
and Keryllos and even more to Astraios because of the way his eyes grow 
larger and smaller indicating the waxing and waning of the moon. Astraios 
reconciles the two kings who are at odds over their rule and who take suc- 
cessive turns to power according to the phases of the moon, all of which 
makes the local people wax enthusiastic over Astraios. 

[109b34] Then the story 1s told of Derkyllis’s further adventures and mis- 
fortunres, particularly how she was led to the Artabroi,*” where the women 
conduct war, the men stay at home and do women’s work. Then what hap- 
pened to Derkyllis and Keryllos among the Astyroi,*® and the separate 
adventures of Astraios, and how Keryllos, though with Derkyllis he had 
escaped a long list of dangers among the Astyroi contrary to every hope, 
nevertheless did not escape the penalty that he owed for an old crime: as 
against all expectation he had been rescued from dangers, so too [e., 
against all expectation] was he butchered. 

[110a3] Next, Derkyllis’s adventures as she wandered through Italy and 
Sicily and how 1n the Sicilian city of Eryx she was arrested and brought to 
Ainesidemos,*” the then-tyrant of Leontino1. There she again encounters the 
thrice-wicked Paapis, friend of the tyrant, and in her unexpected misfortune 
she finds an unhoped-for consolation—her brother Mantinias, who has 
wandered over many places and seen many marvelous things involving peo- 
ple and other animals, about the sun itself and the moon and plants and 
islands,*° all of which he explains to her, providing her a rich fund of mythi- 


45 “Eudoxos of Rhodes writing about the Kelts says there 1s a certain tribe that is blind 
by day but has sight at might” (Apollonios Hist mirab. 24 Westermann). Cf. Pliny Nb 
7.12; Aulus Gellius 9.4.6. “Germara, a Keltic tribe, which is blind by day, as Aristotle says 
in his On Marvels, and the Lotos-Eaters sleep for six months” (Steph. Byz , s.v. Germara). 

46 “According to Poseidontos, . . . the horses of the Keltiberians are slightly dappled but 
when they are taken to outer Iberia they change their color” (Str. 3.4.15). 

47 A people of extreme northwestern Spain, living about the promontory of Ner1um 
and a bay named for them. Strabo relates from Poseidonios that the land there was rich in 
tin and silver, which was carried down in the rivers and sifted in pans by women (3.2.9). 
The Keltic tribes of northwestern Spain maintained native forms of social organization 
even when Roman rule was well established (so Nicols 1987. 129-51). 

48 Also in northwestern Spain, famous for their gold mines, horses, and warlike charac- 
ter. 

49 Said to have ruled about 490 BCE This 1s consistent with an historical setting for the 
novel in the first generation of Pythagorean disciples and the conquest of Egypt, which 
sends Paapis packing. 

50 Since Derkyllis’s wanderings take her over western and eastern Europe whereas 
Deinias’s voyage 1s directed in the first instance towards Asia, perhaps Mantinias traveled 
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cal lore that she later relates to Deimias, whose cat’s-cradle narration of all 
this to Kymbas the Arkadian we are hearing. 

[110a16] Then how Mantimias and Derkyllis take Paapis’s satchel of 
books and his herb-chest and leave Leontino: for Rhegion and then for 
Metapontion, where Astraios catches up with them to say that Paapis 1s fol- 
lowing on their heels. And how they accompany him to Thrace and the 
Geta! when he visits his friend Zalmoxis,*? and all that they saw on their 
journey, and how Astraios finds Zalmoxis already worshipped as a god by 
the Getai. And the message and request that Derkyllis and Mantinias asked 
Astraios to convey to Zalmoxis on their behalf. And how they received an 
oracle saying they were fated to travel to Thule and that they would in fact 
see their homeland 1n a time to come, but not before they went through vari- 
ous sufferings and requited their impiety towards their parents (involuntary 
though it had been) by a division of their life into life and death—they 
would live at might but be corpses by day. After these predictions they 
depart, leaving Astraios behind with Zalmoxis to be worshiped by the Geta. 
And there are all the marvels they see and hear in the North. 

{110a39] All this Deinias heard in Thule from Derkyllis and is shown in 
the present time relating it to Kymbas of Arkady. 

[110a41] After this, Paapis, hot on their trail, catches up with them on 
the island and by his magic art condemns them to death each day and 
revivification the following night. He casts the enchantment by spitting in 
their faces in public. Then Throuskanos*? of Thule, who 1s desperately in 
love with Derkyllis, sees her collapse under the curse of Paapis, and over- 
whelmed by grief suddenly attacks Paapis, striking him with his sword and 
killing him, and so he comes at long last to the end of his interminable career 
of wickedness. Throuskanos, when he sees Derkyllis lying there, apparently 
dead, kills himself as well. 

[110b11] All this and many other related matters, their burial, their emer- 
gence from the tomb, the love affair of Mantinias and all its dreadful reper- 
cussions, and other adventures of like kind on the island of Thule are related 
by Derkyllis to Deinias, who 1s now presented weaving the tale for the Arka- 


through the fabulous regions of Africa, the third continent of the land-circle known to 
Greco-Roman geographers. 


51 Ms. “Massegetai,” corrected by all editors. 
52 Zalmoxis or Salmoxis (later often Zamolxis) was a Thracian, especially Getic, god or 


prophet. Greek accounts early described him as a charlatan and linked him, unflatteringly, 


with Pythagoras (Hellanikos FGrHist 4 F73, Hdt. 4.94—-6; Strabo 7.3.5). His name was of 


fairly common cultural currency, at least among the educated: Plato Charm. §156d-e; DS 


1.94.2; Lucian Vh 2.17, Iup. trag. § 42. 
53 Neumann (1953: 53-55) argues that Throuskanos 1s a properly formed North 


German name, the oldest such, and possibly an argument for identifying Thule with some 
territory in the North German linguistic region, such as Norway. 
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dian Kymbas. So comes to an end the twenty-third book of Antonius 
Diogenes’ The Incredible Things beyond Thule. 

[110b24] The twenty-fourth book brings on Azoulis as a narrator, and 
Deinias tying in Azoulis’s narrative with his own previous account—how 
Azoulis realized the kind of spell that Paapis had cast to make Derkyllis and 
Mantinias live by night and die by day, and how he released them from that 
state when he discovered the nature of this curse and its cure from the 
satchel of Paapis, which Mantinias and Derkyllis carried with them.>* Not 
only this, but he discovered how Derkyllis and Mantinias might release their 
parents from the great affliction that they themselves had caused them to 
suffer, duped by Paapis into believing it would actually help them, namely, 
then they had caused their parents to fall into an extended deathlike trance. 

[110b33] Thereafter Derkyllis, along with Mantinias, hastens homeward 
to revivify and rescue their parents. Deinias, along with Karmanes and 
Meniskos—Azoulis has gone his own way—extend his journey to the 
regions beyond Thule.*> And he now relates to Kymbas all the marvels he 
saw on his journey beyond Thule, saying that he actually saw what the 
devotees of the art of star-gazing conjecture, such as the possibility that for 
some people the Bear 1s directly overhead at the zenith,°° and the nights 
there a month long, some shorter, some longer, and even six months long 
and ultimately a year long. Not only does the night last so long, but the 
days, too, in proportion.*” 

(111a4] And he tells of seeing other similar things—people and various 
marvels that no one has seen or heard or even imagined. Most incredible of 
all, that in their progress northwards they came close to the moon, as to a 
very pure land, and there they saw what you would expect a person to see 
who had previously made up lies out of all proportion. Then how the 


54 Tt might seem more romantic for Deinias to undo the magic binding his beloved, but 
Azoulis, whose name 1s Egyptian, 1s presumably brought into the story because he knows 
the language used in Paapis’s curse and can read his Egyptian magic books His presence, 
then, is more likely to be a modest token of verisimilitude than a sign that the “orginal” 
tale adapted by Diogenes was Egyptian and featured Azoulis as Derkyllis’s lover (Reyhl 
1969 78) or that in the putative original tale the lovers were brother and sister (Fauth 
1978b: 59). 

55 On the journey of Deinias and Karmanes, Thule 1s not a goal but a resting place or 
stopover (ctaQudc, 109a24) Perhaps they go on beyond Thule because Karmanes must 
reach the moon Sibyl, as Derkyllis and Mantimas have been instructed by an oracle to 
reach Thule (110a28). 

56 We owe our translation of this phrase to J. T. Romm, by letter. 

57 Among the Hyperboreans, “sol non cotidie ut nobis sed primum verno aequinoctio 
exortus autumnal: demum occidit; ideo sex mensibus dies et totidem alus nox usque con- 
tinua est” (Pomponius Mela 3 5[36]). 
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Sibyl8 took the opportunity provided by Karmanes to prophesy again. 
Next, each one prayed his own prayer and each got what he prayed for, and 
Deinias himself fell asleep and was carried from there to Tyre to the temple 
of Herakles, and from there went out and found Derkyllis and Mantinias 
alive and well and also their parents recovered from their long sleep, or 
rather doom, and prospering. 

[111a20] Deinias completes this tale for Kymbas and then brings out 
tablets of cypress and bids Kymbas’s companion Erasinides of Athens to 
write the story of them—for he was skilled in writing. He also introduces 
them to Derkyllis: she 1s in fact the woman who brings 1n the cypress tablets. 
And he further bids Kymbas to inscribe the tale in two copies, to keep one 
tablet himself, and the other one Derkyllis, at the end of his life, would place 
in a chest and bury near his tomb.*? 

[111430] Diogenes then, also called Antonius, presents Deinias perform- 
ing wonders of narrative legerdemain for Kymbas, and yet writes to Faus- 
tinus that he has composed The Incredible Things beyond Thule and that he 
1s dedicating his novel (ta dramata) to his learned sister Isidora. He calls 
himself a poet of Old Comedy, and says that, even if his incredible fictions 
seem to lack the ring of truth, he has a library of ancient testimonials about 
the greater part of his fabulations and has laboriously compiled his Incred- 
ble Things from these. He brings forward a list of authorities for the con- 
tents of each book, so that the unbelievable things will not be left unvouched 
for. 

[111a41] A prefatory epistle 1s addressed to his sister Isidora that both 
announces the dedication of the work to her and brings in Balagros writing 
to his wife Phila (she is the daughter of Antipater) to say that when Tyre was 
captured by Alexander, king of Macedon, and largely destroyed by fire, a 
soldier came to Alexander with word of something strange and even star- 
tling, something to see outside the city. The king took Hephaistion and Par- 
menio and followed the soldier, and they came upon some buried stone 
coffins, one of which was inscribed 


Lysilla: lived 35 years; 


another, 


58 Plutarch’s Aridaios heard the Sibyl on the moon during his celestial journey (De sera 


numunis vindicta § 566d-e). 


59 Compare the similar phenomenon in Diktys of Krete: “igitur de toto bello novem 


volumina 1n tihas digessit Phoeniceis litteris. quae 1am reversus senior in Cretam praecepit 
moriens, ut secum sepelirentur itaque, ut ille 1usserat, memoratas tilias in stagnea arcula 


repositas eius tumulo condiderunt” (Prol. 12-16 E:senhut). 
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Mnas6n, son of Mantimias: lived 66 years from 71; 
another, 

Aristion, daughter of Philokles: lived 47 years from 52; 
and another, 

Mantinias, son of Mnason: lived 42 years and 760° nights; 
and another, 

Derkyllis, daughter of Mnason, lived 39 years and 760 nights; 
and the sixth coffin, 

Deimas of Arkadia: lived 125 years. 


[111b18] Puzzled by these inscriptions, except for the first, which was 
clear enough, they found by the wall a small chest of cypress with the 
inscription, “Stranger, whoever you are, open, so that you may learn mar- 
velous things.” When Alexander’s companions opened the chest, they 
found the cypress tablets that Derkyllis apparently buried at Deinias’s 
request. He presents Balagros writing this to his wife and saying that he 
transcribed the tablets and was sending the transcription to her. And then 
the story plunges into the reading of the writing on the cypress tablets, and 
Deinias is narrating to Kymbas what has been given above. Such 1s the 
manner and occasion of Antonius Diogenes structuring his dramatic fiction 
(hé ton dramaton plasis). 

[111b32] He appears to be older than the other novelists, such as Lucian, 
Lucius, Iamblichos, Achilles Tatius, Heliodoros, and Damaskios.®! For this 
work 1s the root and source of Lucian’s True History and Lucius’s Metamor- 
phoses; and not only of these, but also of Sinonis and Rhodanes, Leukippe 
and Kleitophon, Charikleia and Theagenes, their adventures and wander- 
ings and loves and capture and perils are evidently modeled after Derkyllis 
and Keryllos and Throuskanos and Deinias. 

[111b42] As for the age in which Antonius Diogenes, father of such 
fictions (plasmata), flourished, we have no clear indication, though we may 
suggest that 1t was not very far from the time of King Alexander. He men- 
tions an older author named Antiphanes, whom he says devoted himself to 
the recording of bizarre things. 


60 R. Henry’s text misprints zeta for xi, that 1s, 7 for 60; hts translation compounds the 


error: “sept cents et six nuits ” 


61 Photios’s canon of ancient fiction consists in Lucian’s True Histories (cod 128); 
Lucius of Patras’s Metamorphoses (cod. 129); Iamblichos’s Babyloniaka, starring Sinonis 
and Rhodanes (cod. 94); Achilles Tatius’s Lewkippé and Kleitophon (cod. 87); Hehodo- 


ros’s Aithtopika, concerning Charikleia and Theagenes (cod. 73), and Damaskios (cod 


130). Damaskios was a late Neoplatonist (c. 458-533) whose writings included a collec- 


tion of occult lore (see below, App B). 
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[112a6] Two things stand out, as in all such works, as worthy of notice: 
the villain, even if he seems to get away a thousand times, 1s caught in the 
end; and many innocent people undergo great perils but are often saved 
against all hope. 
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Book FRAGMENTS 
1. JOHN LYDUS, ON MONTHS 


a. De mensibus 3.5 


Aiydntior 5& Agyovtan GprOprcou tov évimvtov teccopav unvav, 6B_ev 
Koi x1Aetetc tIvac BLdvoat note Rap’ adtoOIc avaypaqovciv * ‘Hclodoc Sé Kai 
‘Exataioc, EAAdvikoc Kai “AxovctAaoc Kai "Egopoc Kai NixdAadc pact 
ToC paKpaiwvac Kai dnp xiAove Sialficor ypdvouc, Kai odK adtOdC 
USVOVC HC TparKac EvnUMEvonl Woy, GAAS Kat &vOparove tivec, ac ALO- 
yévnc év tote brEp OovAnv GELot. 


b. De mensibus 4.42 

Avoyévnc 5é €v tote tTpicKkardexaty Anictov tadta ONCIV* T6TE ARO THC 
adtic cnneddvoc &VOpwnov coctivoar Kal Kdopov BAacticor. tovtov Sé 
avepae énhye TEKUNPIA’ El yap tC Siatpayov Kvapov Kai totc ddo0dcL 
Aedvac év GAG THC TOD HAtov BoArc Katabein mpdc 6ALyov, efta cevactec 
éravéAGor pet’ od TOA, etpor Gv d605dta dvOpwneiov pdvov: ei SE Kal 
avOobvtoc év tH BAact&vetv tod KvGHOD AaPav tic mepKaCovtoc tod 
GvOovc Ppaxd évOein cyyelm Kepoped Kai éniBeua EmOeic ev tH yi te 
Katopvéete Kal Evvevi|Kovta napagvAdécerev hugpac pete 10 KatopvxOn- 
van, eita pete tadta opvéere Kai A&Bor Kai dpéAo1 10 ROLE, etpor dv dvti 
TOD KVGLOD T TALSOC KEQAATV COVECTACAY TH YOVaLKOC ASoOtoV. 
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1 JOHN LYDUS, ON MONTHS®&2 


a. On Months 3.5 


Egyptians are said to count the year as consisting of four months, 
whence they record that some thousand-year-old people once lived 
among them. Hesiod and Hekataios, Hellanikos and Akousilaos and 
Ephoros and Nikolaos say that long-lived people once lived more than a 
thousand years,® and not only those with the brightly burning souls of 
heroes but also some ordinary mortals, as Diogenes claims in his Things 
beyond Thule. 


b. On Months 4.42 © 


Diogenes in the thirteenth book of his Incredible Things says: “At that 
time from the same putrescence human beings were formed and beans 
sprouted. He adduces evident proofs of this. For if one thoroughly 
chews a bean and mashes it into a paste with one’s teeth and leaves it for 
a little while in a spot warmed by the sun’s rays and then returns after a 
short interval, he would find it smelling of human gore. And if when the 
bean plant is blossoming one takes a bit of its ripening floweret and 
places it in a covered ceramic vessel and buries it in the earth and returns 
to dig it up after ninety days, then one would find on taking off the lid 
that instead of a bean there had been formed either a child’s head or a 
woman’s genitals.” 


62 The Greek text 1s taken from Ricardus Wunsch, Joannis Laurentu Lyd: liber de men- 
stbus (Leipzig, 1898). The text 1s in sufficiently good condition that we have chosen not to 
reproduce the apparatus criticus. 

63 The same list of six experts ts cited for this belief by Josephus J. Ant. 1.108. 

64 This extract 1s also found, without explicit attribution to Antonius Diogenes, in § 44 
of Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras (see below). Since Lydus cites the book number, which 1s 
not in Porphyry, he did not take his extract from Porphyry; but since the text he gives 1s 
identical to that in Porphyry, we evidently have here a direct quotation from Diogenes and 
not merely a paraphrase. 
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2. PORPHYRY (234-c. 304), LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS, 
from his History of Philosophy, Book 1 


a. Vita Pythagorae §§ 10-17 

(10) Atoyévouc 8’ év totic bxep OovANy aricto1 TA KATH TOV MLAGCOMOV 
ap Bac Ser@dveoc, Expiva undapac ta todtov napeAGetv. enc Sy Mvi- 
capyov Tuppnvov dévta Kata yévoc Tov Atjuvov Kai IuBpov Kai CKdpov 
KOTOLKTHCAVTOV Tupprhvaev K&KelBev LetactévtTam TOAAGC LEV TOAELC TOAAG 
dé ywpla Exidvta exitvxElv NOTE TALSi vi VNO AEdKN HEYGAN Kal evevet 
Kewéva énuctavta S& GeccacBor brtiov eic tov odpavov avaPAénovto. 
MpOc HArov &cKapSOWoKTL KOI TH CTOWATL EviEVvTA KAAGLOV CULKPOV Kat 
Aertov Kabdnep adAdv. Oavuccavta dé Kai Spdcw ek tH Aedunc KaTACTE- 
Covcy Geaccpevov tpepdpevov avadaPetv, Betav ttva voutCovta tiv tod 
mordiov eivan yéveciy * iSpv0évta 8 ev Coo avaAn@Ofvon dxd tod Avdpo- 
KAgouc Exixptov, Oc TH ExtpeAErav AdTH tic oikiac éevexetpicev. Brodvta 
& év de@Odvore avatpégerv 16 rordiov “Actpatov Kargcavta pete TOV 
QdtOD Taldwv tTpidv Svtwv, Edvéctov Kai Tvppyvod Kai vOaydpov: ov 
Kai vidv é8et0 "AvSpoKArc Ovta. ve@tatov. 
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2 PORPHYRY, LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS®5 


a. Life of Pythagoras § 10-17 *° 

(10) Since Diogenes in his Incredible Things beyond Thule gives an 
accurate account of Pythagoras’s circumstances, one should not, in my 
judgment, pass over what he says. He says that Mnesarchos, an Etrus- 
can®’ by descent, and belonging to the Etruscans who colonized Lemnos 
and Imbros and Skyros, emigrated from there and traveled to many cities 
and many regions. He says that once Mnesarchos came upon a baby 
lying under a large and noble white poplar. Standing over the child, he 
saw that it lay on its back looking up at the heavens and staring at the 
sun without blinking and with a delicate little straw in its mouth like a 
reed-pipe. He says that Mnesarchos marveled at the event, seeing that 
the babe was nourished by the dew dripping from the poplar, and 
reckoned that its birth was something divine.®* He says that Mnesarchos 
settled on Samos and was taken in by a certain native-born Samian 
named Androkles, who put him in charge of his household. Mnesarchos 
then lived in some luxury and raised the child) whom he named 
Astraios,®? along with his own three sons, Eunostos, Tyrrenos, and Py- 
thagoras. Androkles adopted Pythagoras, the youngest, as his own son. 


65 The Greek text 1s taken from Augustus Nauck, Porphyru philosopht platonict opus- 
cula selecta (Leipzig, 1866). This text 1s in sufficiently good condition that we have chosen 
not to reproduce the apparatus criticus. Porphyry’s citations of Diogenes begin at §10 and 
§32, but it 1s not clear where they end. Principal discussions are Rohde 1871-72, 1: 
554-76, 2: 23-61; Rohde 1974: 272 n. 2; Jager 1919; Burkert 1962: 88; and Reyhl 1969: 
20-31. We print here only those sections which may plausibly be assigned to Diogenes. 

66 This section concerns Pythagoras’s life and travels and includes the tale of the 
wonder-child Astraios, not elsewhere found 1n the Pythagorean traditions. 

67 Neanthes (FGrHist 84 F29 = Porphyry VP §§ 1-2, where the name 1s mistakenly 
given as Kleanthes [Jager 1919: 5-6]), records the belief of others that Mnesarchos was 
Etruscan (Tyrrhenos), but says that in truth he was from Tyre and that he sent his son 
Pythagoras there to study with the Chaldaians. This may be a scholarly correction, Tyros 
for Tyrrhenos, intended to bring Pythagoras closer to the wisdom of the orient. (Porphyry 
himself was from Tyre.) In any case, it 1s interesting that in the pre-Diogenes Pythagorean 
matertal there was a connection between Pythagoras and Tyre, which 1s the site of the nar- 
ration of The Incredible Things, a connection that Diogenes apparently did not know or 
did not use, since Porphyry’s summary of Diogenes here mentions Tyrrhenos but not 
Tyros. 

68 Real gods don’t blink, explains Kalasiris, and their feet don’t touch the ground (Hld. 
3.13). These are the signs by which John knows that Jesus 1s divine (apocrophal Acts of 
John 89, 93). One Pythagorean tradition held that souls of the dead do not blink (Plutarch 
Q. Gr. §300c). 

6° Astraios’s name may have been fashioned from that of Pythagoras’ star pupil and 
successor Aristaios: “Pythagoras’s successor, as all accounts agree, was Aristaios son of 
Damophon of Kroton, who lived in the time of Pythagoras, at least seven generations 
before Plato. He was judged worthy not only of membership in Pythagoras’s school but 
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(11) notdo pév odv 6vta éxepnev eic te Bapictod Kai nordotpiPov Kai 
Cwypagov, veaviav 5é yevopevov eic MiAntov mpdc “Avatipavdpov, pa8n- 
COMEVOV TH YEMHETPLKE KO GCTPOVOLLKG. GElKEetoO bé Kai mpd Alyuntiouc, 
encty, 6 MvOaydpac Kai mpdc "ApaPac Kai XaAdatouc Kai EBpatouc, tap’ 
©v Kai Thy TEpi dvetpwv yacv hkpiBacato: Kai tH 5 ALPavotod Lav- 
TELE MPOTOC EXPT|CATO. 

Kai év Aiybnto pév totc iepedcr covijv Kai thy cogiav é€guabe Kat thv 
Aiyortiov gevtv, (12) ypopudtov te tpiccesc SLA@OPKC, EXLCTOAOYPAQLKOV 
Te Kai tepoyADELK@v Kai CoLBOALK@V, TOV LEV KDPLOAOCYOULEVOV KATO 
pipnav, tov §’ GAAnyopovpévov Kath tIvac aiviywotc: Kal mepi Be@v 
nA£ov 1 Euadev. 

év 6& “ApaBia to BactAet covij év te BaBvAdvi totc 1’ GAA XaASato1c 
coveyéveto Kal mpdc Ze&patov KOIKETO, TAP’ OD Kal ExaBdpOn t& tod npo- 
tépov Biov Avpata Kai E515ax8n dQ’ ob Gyvevelv xpoctiket totc crovdai- 
ou, TOV TE NEpi Otcew Adyov HKouce Kai tivec ai TOV SA@V Epyot. EK yap 
THC epi tadta te €Bvn nAdVNC 6 MvBaydpac td nAeictov tic copiac 
éveropevato. 

(13) tov Sf “Actpatov tH NvOaydpa yapifetar Mvrjcapxoc. 6 5& AaBov 
KL OVCLOYVOPLOVTCAC KO THC KLVTICELC Kat THC TpELtac TOD CHUaAtOC ENC KE- 
wouevoc énaidevev. tadtnv yop AKpiBov xp&toc thy nepi d&vOpanov 
EXICTHLNV, Onotoc THY OvcLV Exactoc En LavOdvev. Kai ot’ &v OIAOV odtE 
yopiov éxourjcato oddéva npiv mpdtepov Mvcloyv@povical tov cvdpa, 
On016C TOT’ EctLv. 

(14) Av 8 adi Kai Etepov petpdxrov 6 Ex Opn Extrcato, & ZaporEuc 
Hv Svona, énei yevvnPévtr adt@ Sopa dpKtov éxeBANHOn: tv yop Sopa ot 
Opaxec CaApov Kadodcav. ayanav 8’ adtov 6 MvOaydpac tiv petémpov 
Oewpiav énoiSevce t& te mepi iepovpylac Koi tic GAAac eic Beodc 
OpncKetac + (tivéc 5é Kai OaAjv todtov gaciv dvopaCecBor. ac ‘HpaxAda 8’ 
abtov mpocKovotcy ot BapBapor. (15) Alovucogdvnc 5é A€yer SovAetdcar 
Lev avdtov to TvOaydpa, gunecdvta 8’ eic Anctdc Kai ctyBévto, Ste Kate- 


also of being raised as his child (pasdotrophta) and marrying Theano, because of his 
preeminent mastery of the doctrines. Pythagoras himself 1s said to have been the school’s 
leader for thirty-nime years and to have lived for nearly a hundred, so that Aristaios, when 
Pythagoras handed over the school to him, was already an old man” (Iamblichos VP 
§265). Rohde (1974: 284 n. 3) conjectures a connection with a mythical consort of Dawn 
(Hesiod Theog. 378) and father of the stars (Aratos Phain. 98). The astral ring of the name 
undoubtedly should be connected with the lunar and calendrical lore that features so 
prominently in the novel, but a specific allusion to those shadowy ogygian figures seems 
far-fetched. The adoption (patdotrophia) common to Diogenes and to Iamblichos’s source 
strongly supports the close relation of Astraios and Aristaios. 
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(11) He sent him as a boy to the teachers of music, gymnastic, and 
drawing, and as a young man to Anaximander in Miletos to learn 
geometry and astronomy. Pythagoras also journeyed to the Egyptians, 
Diogenes says, and to the Arabs and Chaldaians and Hebrews, from 
whom he obtained an exact knowledge of dream interpretation; and he 
was the first to employ divination by frankincense. 

In Egypt he associated with the priests and learned their wisdom and 
the Egyptian language, (12) and the three categories of writing—the epis- 
tolographic, the hieroglyphic, and the symbolic, of which the former is 
directly imitative and used in the literal sense, the latter employ enigmas 
and are used allegorically. And he learned much more concerning the 
gods. 

In Arabia he associated with the king. In Babylon he spent time with 
the Chaldaians and in particular visited Zaratos,”? by whom he was 
purified of the defilement of his former life and was taught the source of 
serious men’s sanctity. He heard the discourse on nature and the origins 
of the universe. For it was from his wanderings to these nations that 
Pythagoras imported most of his wisdom. 

(13) Mnesarchos entrusted Astraios to Pythagoras. Pythagoras 
accepted him, determined his character by studying the way his body 
naturally moved and rested, and oversaw his education. Pythagoras was 
the first to attain an accurate knowledge of this scientific physiognomy,’! 
searching out the individual nature of each person. He would accept no 
one as his friend or even acquaintance without first reaching a physiog- 
nomic analysis of his character. 

(14) There was another youth in his company whom he acquired from 
Thrace, named Zamolxis from the fact that at his birth he was wrapped 
in a bear hide, since the Thracians call a hide a zalmos. Pythagoras cher- 
ished him and taught him the theory of the heavens and about sacred 
rites and others matters pertaining to the cult of the gods. (Some say”? 
that he was also called Thales. The barbarians worship him as Herakles. 
[15] Dionysophanes says that he was Pythagoras’s slave and that he 
fell into the hands of brigands and was tattooed, when Pythagoras 


70 Zoroaster 1s meant. 

71 The first physitognomic texts belong to the fourth century B CE 

72 The introduction of alternative accounts, “some say” and the like, should be attri- 
buted to Porphyry, not to Astraios or Diogenes. 
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ctac1ac8n 6 TvOaydpac Kai ggevyev, SAcou 16 uét@mov be tH ctlypata. 
tivic & EpunvevecBoan 16 6vopa pact Z&ApoEww Egvoc cviip.) 

vociicavta 5 tov Depexvdnv év ArjAw Vepanevd«auc 6 Mv8aydpac Kai 
aro8avévta Bdyoc eic Copov éxavAiAGe 169m tod cvyyevécBon ‘Epuodé- 
Lave. 1 Kpeopvaeio. 

xypovov S€é tiva adtod SiatpiPav Evpvuévovc tod Coptov d&8Antod 
émepedeito, d¢ TH TvOaydpov copia Kaito curKpdc Td COU Ov TOAAV Kat 
weyaAov éxpater kai évika OAvpriactv. tov yap GAA@V GBANTOV Kate TOV 
apyatov &t tpdnov tTUpOv Kai COKa cLTOVHEVOV, ODtOC TTvBaydpa neLObpe- 
voc mp@toc Kpéac tetaypevov écOlwv gq’ Exdctnv thy huEepav icydv tH 
COMOATL REPLENOLT|CATO. KaLTOL YE TPOLdy TH Copia 6 TuBaydpac KOAEtv nev 
naprivet, vikav dé wT, ac Séov tod péev novovc DropEveLV, TodC 8’ EK TOD 
vikav pOdvovc gevyetv: copBatverv yop Kai GAAwc und’ edayeic eivan tod 
VLKOVTAC KAI PVAAOBOAODLEVOUC. 

(16) pet& 5& taxdta tic ToAvKpatovc tupavvidoc Captovce KataAaBov- 
cnc, od mpéxov Hyovpevoc 6 TvOaydpac ev tovadty noArteta Brodv c&vSpi 
pLAocoga, SievonOn cic ItaAiav anaiperv. dc SE tAEwv AeAgoic pocécye, 
TO €Aeyelov TH Tod ‘AndAAwVOC Taw Exéypaye, 51’ od SrjAov ac CeLAnvod 
pev Tv vide AndArwv, avnpeOn St dxd MYO avoc, ExndevOn 8’ év 7 KaAov- 
péva Toixodt, dc tavdtnc etvye tic Exwvoptac Sue TO TH TPELC KOPAC THC 
Tpidnov Bvyatépac évt.d00 Opnvicat tov “AnéAA@va. 

(17) Kpytnc 8’ émpPac tote Mdpyov pictarc xpocnet Evoc tov ‘Tdatov 
AaxtAwv, do’ dv Kai éxabdpOn th Kepavvia Aw, EmBev pév nap& 
Barctty npnviic ExtaBeic, vixtop Sé napa TOTAL Gpverod pEAaVOC HAA- 
Aotc éctepavmpévoc. cic S& 10 [datov Karovpevov &vtpov KataBac epi 
Exov péAova, tac voprCopevac tpic Evven Nuepac exer Sretpryev Ka KoOr}- 
yuev t@ Ari tov te ctopvipevov adt@ Kat’ Etoc Opdvov eBedcato, ént- 
ypapc t” evexcpagev éxi TH teow Enrypcyac “Mv@aydpac tO Au,” od F 
apy: 


de Pave Kettar Zav, ov Ata KUKATCKOUCIV. 
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was defeated by a rival faction and sent into exile and that he later bound 
his forehead to cover the tattoo. Some interpret the name Zalmoxis as 
meaning “stranger.”) 

Pythagoras nursed Pherekydes when he was sick on Delos and when 
he died buried him. Then he returned to Samos, with a desire to study 
with Hermodamas the descendant of Kreophylos.” 

After spending a certain amount of time, there he took charge of 
Eurymenes the Samian athlete, who, thanks to Pythagoras’s wisdom, in 
spite of his small stature, prevailed over many large opponents and was 
victorious at the Olympics. For while the other athletes followed the 
archaic diet of cheese and figs, Eurymenes took Pythagoras’s advice and 
was the first to eat a set amount of meat each day and thus built up his 
bodily strength. Advancing in wisdom, however, Pythagoras recom- 
mended that he compete but not win, since one needed to endure labors 
(ponous) but flee the enviousness (phthonous) that arises from winning. 
For it is a simple fact that victors, who are celebrated with applause, are 
not free of pollution.”4 

(16) After this the Samians were overpowered by Polykrates’ tyranny. 
Pythagoras did not think it proper for a philosopher to live in such a state 
and decided to move to Italy. On his journey he put in at Delphi and 
inscribed an elegiac couplet on Apollo’s tomb that declared that Apollo 
was the son of Seilenos, that he was killed by Python and buried in the 
place called “Tripod” (Tripous), which received its name from the fact 
that the three daughters of Triopas mourned for Apollo there. 

(17) Arriving at Krete, he visited the initiates of Morgos, one of the 
Idaian Daktyls; they purified him using a thunder-struck stone, requiring 
him to stretch out prone by the seashore at dawn and by night at the 
riverside crowned with black sheep’s wool. He descended into the so- 
called Idaian cave carrying black wool and spent the assigned twenty- 
seven days there; he made offerings to Zeus, and he saw the throne that 
was furnished there for him annually. He inscribed an epigram on the 
tomb headed “Pythagoras to Zeus,” which begins “Here lies the dead 
Zan, whom they call Zeus.””° 


73 Porphyry VP § 1.1 (from Kleanthes); Diog. Laert. 8.2; Iamblichos VP §§9, 11. Kreo- 
phylos figures in the Homer legends variously as a friend or rival; his “school” of epic 
rhapsodes evidently flourished on Samos: Rzach 1913: 2150-52, Davies 1988: 149-53. 

74 The themes of this paragraph—healthy regimen, moderate meat-eating, enduring 
n6voc while avoiding @86voc—all recur in Porphyry’s second Diogenes passage below, sup- 
porting the attribution of this section to The Incredible Things beyond Thule. 

75 The awkwardness of stopping first at Delphi and then at Krete on route from Samos 
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b. Vita Pythagorae §§32-45 

(32) th 5é Kad’ hugpav adtod Staywyhv cenyowbuevoc 6 Avoyévnc onciv 
Oc GTO pev TAPTNYYG OLAoTILAY gevyerv Kai OLACdOELav, dmep LAALCTOL 
pOdvov epyaCecBon, ExtpénecOon Sé thc etd: TOV TOAAG@V OWLAIac. THC YODV 
diatpiBac Kai adtdc mBev pév éni thc oixiac Exoreito, cppoCduevoc mpdc 
Adpav tiv EAvTOd GOvi Kai Gov rardvac &pyaiove Tivac TOV OGANTOC. 
Kai éntjd_e tov ‘Opripov Kai ‘Haddov 6ca caOnnepodv thy woxny 86baCe. 
Kai opxrycetc 5é tivac drmpyetto oxdcac edeivyjciay Kai dyelav TH COpaTL 
nopocKkevdCev geto. todc dé nepit&tovc od8’ adtdc éEmigAdvac pete 
NOAA@V ExorEetto, GAAG Sevtepoc H tpttoc ev teporc 7 KACEciv, emAcyopevoc 
TOV YOPLOV TH COYOATAT Kal TEPLKAAAEC TATA. 

(33) todc 5& piAovc dnEpHyara, KOIVa LEV TH TOV OIAMV eivaL RPATOC 
G&ropnvapevoc, tov 5é giAov GAAOV éavtdv. Kai dytatvouc pev adtOTC cel 
covéretpiBev, Kopvovtac 6 Ta cayota eepamevev, Kai toc woydc dé 
vocodvtac mapenvQetto, Kabdnep Epapev, tod< pév su@datc Kai payertarc 
todc 5€ LovciKy. Av yap adtO WEAN Kal mpoc vdcove CMPMATOV TALOVIE, & 
éngdov avictyn todc K&pvovtac. Hv (5’) & Kai Adanc AnOnv eipyaleto Kal 
Opyac Enpdvve kai EmBvutac &tonove ere. 

(34) tic 8 Sart < 16 pév Gpictov Hv Knpiov Ff WEAr, Setavov 8’ d&ptoc ex 
KEyxpov F waCa Kai Adyava Ep0G Kai dud, cnaviac SE kpéac iepetov Ovci- 
Lov Kal todto 00S’ éx mavtoc pépovc. Ta ye UNV MAeicta Ondte Bewv 
GSvt01c EyKatadvcecBor wéAAor cot Evtad0a ypdvov tivdc evdtatpiyerv, 
GAipLoic éxprto Kai KSC you TPOgatc, tiv Lev KAWov covtBeic EK LE KOVOC 
CHEPLOTOC KOI CCAD Kai PAOLOd CKIAANC TADBEIcN« aKpLBac Ect’ Av tod 
repi adtiv én0d Ka8apGein, Kai ccpodéAwv avOepixav Kai Lardync PvA- 
Lov kai GAgitov Kai Kp1Bdv Kai épeBivOwv, dinep Kat’ icov navta ctHBLOv 
konévto, peArti avedevev “Yunttio: thy 8 ddiyov ék cxvov créppatoc Kai 
actagidoc Aimapac, eEedwv adtijc ta ylyapta, Kai &vOovc Kopiov Kal 
HaAGyTc Gwotwc cnéppatoc Kai a&vbpaxvnc Kai TopOd Kvictewc Kai &AEd- 
pov TAANC Kai yaAaKtoC Ainouc, &mEp MaVvTA GvEeLyvv PEALTL VHCLOTLKO. 
(35) tadta 8’ ‘Hpaxréo rapa Anuntpoc Epacke paBetv cteAAduevov etc THV 
ABunv trv &vvdpov. 

Sev adt kai 10 cova dcrep éxi ctaO tHv adtiv Er SreqbAattev, od 
Tote hév dytatvov note dé vocodv, 0d8’ ad noté Lev MorvdpEvov Kai adéa.- 


to Italy might be due to some author-editor who here drew from an account of 
Pythagorean inscriptions not arranged geographically. It seems unlikely that Diogenes 
would have invented or tolerated such a haphazard itinerary. Further, the euhemeristic 
tendency of the inscriptions 1s unlike anything we know of Diogenes. On the other hand, 
purification 1s a theme in The Incredible Things (Porphyry VP §§ 12, 45). 
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b. Life of Pythagoras §§ 32-45 76 


(32) In describing Pythagoras’s everyday conduct, Diogenes says that 
he advised everyone to flee from the pursuit of honor and glory, which 
principally arouses envy (phthonos), and to avoid encounters with most 
people. He himself, at any rate, spent his time at home in the early morn- 
ing, tuning his soul to a lyre and singing some ancient paeans composed 
by Thales. And he chanted those parts of Homer and Hesiod which he 
judged suitable to pacify the soul. He also danced certain dances that he 
thought imparted good motion and health to his body. He had a power- 
ful aversion to taking walks in the company of a crowd, though he would 
stroll with one or two companions in sacred places and groves, choosing 
always the most serene and lovely locations. 

(33) He had a surpassing affection for his comrades, and was the first 
to declare that “friends should share” and that “a friend is another self.” 
He spent time with his healthy friends and nursed those whose bodies 
were suffering and consoled those whose souls were ill (just as we said), 
some with chants and formulas of the magi, some with music. For he 
possessed healing melodies even for bodily illnesses: when he chanted 
them, he made the sick rise up. And he had melodies that effected forget- 
fulness of sorrow and calmed anger and removed improper desires. 

(34) As to his diet, his breakfast was honeycomb or honey; his dinner 
was millet bread or barley bread and vegetables, cooked and raw, rarely 
meat from sacrificed animals, and not from every part of the animal. For 
the most part, whenever he was about to enter into the inner sancta of 
the gods and spend a certain time there, he used no-hunger and no-thirst 
foods. He prepared the no-hunger from poppy seeds and sesame and 
squill bark carefully washed until it is purified of all its sap and asphodel 
stalk and mallow leaves and barley meal and barley corns and garbanzos, 
all mashed together in equal amounts by weight and moistened with 
Hymettan honey. He made the no-thirst from squirting cucumber seeds 
and glistening raisins with the seeds removed and coriander blossom and 
also mallow seed and purslane and grated cheese and fine wheat meal 
and pure cream, all mixed together with island honey. (35) He said that 
Herakles learned these recipes from Demeter when he was sent to water- 
less Libya. 

As a result of this regimen, even his bodily condition was invariant, as 
if measured by a carpenter’s rule: it was not at one time healthy, at 
another time sick, nor some times waxing fat, other times waning thin. 


76 This section describes Pythagoras’s teachings and moral practice. 
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vopevov, tote S& Aextovopuevov Kai icyvaivopevov, fH Te woxn TO Sworov 
HGoc cei Sie tic Gyemc napedjAov. odte yup bo’ HSovic Siexetto nAgov 
008’ bn’ devia covectéAreto, 008’ EniSnAoc Hv yap& Hh Aday Katoyoc, GAN’ 
ovddé yeAccavto f KAadcavté tic not’ Exetvov ébeccato. 

(36) Ovav te Beoic dvenax Bic Hv, dAGitore te Kai MONG Kad ALBavata 
Kai poppivy tod Beov< €EtAacKdpevoc, Eupdyouc 8 Hct, RAV et wr RoTE 
dAEKtOpicLy Kai TOV YO(POV TOIL AaAwTatoU. eBovOdtncev b€ note ctat- 
tivov a pact Bodv oi dkpiBéctepor, EEevpav tod dspBoyaviov tiv drotet- 
vovcay icov Suvapevnyv taic Teprexyovcac. 

ca Ye WAV totc mpociodcr Siedgyeto, H SeEoSikae A cop Poarkac 
naprver. (37) dittov yap Av adtod tic SidackaAtac 16 cyfpa. Kai tOv 
TPOCLVtwv ot pév exaAodvto LaOnpatiKol, ot 8 &KovcuatiKot: Kal wa8n- 
LatiKkoi pév ot Tov nepittétepov Kai mpdc &KpiBerav dianenovnpevov tic 
ERicTHNC AOyov expewaOnkdtec, &KovcuatiKol 8’ oi UdvaC THC KEQAAGLO- 
derc bro Or} Ka TOV yooppatov d&vev dKpiPectépac Sinyrcemc &KNKOOTEC. 

(38) napriver 5& nepi pév tod Betov Kai Samoviov Kai Hp@ov yévovc 
evonuov eivar Kai ayabhy éyew Sidvoiav, yoveda Sé Koi evepyétaic 
e’voov: vonorc S& ne(BecBar- mpockvvetv 5é 1) &k napgpyov todc Beovc, 
GAA’ oikoBev Eri todto OPpunpevorc* Kai totic pev obpaviorc Beoitc meprt tHe 
Overy, toic Sé yOovior diptia. ExcAer yap TOV GvtiKetéveov SvvepEwv tv 
pév PeAtiova poveda. Kai pac Kai SeE1dv Kai icov Kai pévov Kai eb80, thy 
dé yeipova SvG5o. Kai CKOTOC KAI APLCTEPOV KAI GVLCOV KO REPLOEPEC KOLA 
@epouevov. 

(39) naprver 5é Kai tordde. gutov Tuepov Kai éyKaprov, GAAG unde 
Coov 6 ut BAaBepov eivor népvxe TH avOp net yéver, ute Ober perv rte 
BrAdntev. rapaKxatabyKny dé ut ypnUctwv Ld6vov GAAG Kai Adyov TiCTHC 
T@ napakataBenéva pvAdccerv. torccccc 8’ TyyetcBar Sagopa tov bElwv 
CROVONC TNAYLEATOV, & KOL METLTEOV KO LETAYELPLCTEOV* TPMTOV LEV TOV 
edKAedv Kai KaA@V, Elta TOV TPC TOV Blov cLLgEpdvtmV, TpItHV Sé Kai 
TEAEVTOIAY TH TOV NoE@v. HSoviv dé od Tpocteto TH SHLwSN Kai yontev- 
Tuy, GAAG thy BéBorov Kai ceuvotatny Kai KaBapevovcav SiaPoAnc. 
Sittiyv yap civon Suagopav NSovav: tiv pev yup yactpi Kai depodiciorc Se 
moAvteAciac Keyapuuevnv anetkaCe tatc avdpo@dvorc TOV CELpTiVaV 
wdatc* ty 8’ Ext KaAoIC Kat Sixatorc tote zPdc 10 Civ avayKaiorc, GLOtMc 
KO TAPAYPTUG NSetav Kat etc TO ENLOV GPETAPEAN TOV, NV EMAC KEV EOLKEVOL 
LLOVCA@V TIVi KpHovia. 
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His soul, too, always displayed the same disposition through his face: it 
was not more relaxed in pleasure nor contracted in pain, and never 
showed him possessed by joy or sorrow—in fact, no one ever saw him 
laughing or crying. 

(36) In sacrificing to the gods he gave no offense, propitiating them 
with barley meal and cakes and frankincense and myrtle, seldom with 
living creatures except for an occasional cock or suckling pig. When he 
discovered the formula for the equivalence of a right-angled hypotenuse 
with the adjacent sides, he sacrificed a cow, but one that the most careful 
authorities say was made of wheat dough. 

In conversing with those who came to him, his advice was either dis- 
cursive or symbolic, (37) for his teaching had a double format. Some of 
his disciples were known as mathématiko1, others as akousmattko1: the 
mathématiko1 were those who more fully learned his teaching 1n all its 
ramifications and carefully worked out details, the akousmatiko1 were 
those who heard only the summary counsels of his writings without more 
accurate explanation. 

(38) He recommended that one maintain auspicious language and 
good thoughts concerning what 1s divine and daimonic and heroic, and 
kindly attitudes towards parents and benefactors; that one should obey 
the laws; that one’s worship of the gods should be not casual but deli- 
berate and heartfelt; that one should sacrifice odd things to the celestial 
gods, even things to the chthonic gods. For he called the better of the 
two opposite forces monad, light, right, equal, enduring, and straight; 
the worse dyad, darkness, left, unequal, mobile and curved. 

(39) He also recommended the following: not to destroy or injure any 
domestic, fruit-bearing plant, nor any anima! that 1s not naturally hostile 
to humans; faithfully to guard deposits, not only of money but of words; 
to acknowledge three classes of serious pursuits that should be under- 
taken and followed through: first, those which are noble and fine; 
second, those which are useful to life; third and last, those which are 
pleasant. He did not approve pleasure that was popular and seductive 
but only that which was lasting and most holy and untouched by accusa- 
tion. For he said that pleasure was of two sorts: the one that gladdened 
the stomach and genitals through extravagant expenditures he likened to 
the man-killing songs of the Sirens; the other, which aimed at the fine and 
just and at life’s necessities and which was equally pleasurable at the 
moment and brought no regrets in its wake, he likened to a harmony of 
the Muses. 
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(40) S00 5 pddAicta Korpod< rapnyyva év opovtid: Géc Ban, tov vev Ste 
elc brvov tpén0170, tov 8 Ste €& bavov Sravictoito. émickonetv yep Tpo0c}- 
KELv Ev EKATEP® TOSTOLV TH Te TON ReMpaypeva. Kai TH LEAAOVTO, TOV LEV 
yevopéveav evOsvoc map’ éxvtod Ekactov AapBdavovta, tov Sé weAAdVtOV 
Mpovorav norovpevov. TPO pev odv tod bavov tadta Eavt té enn EmciServ 
EKaCTOV* 


uns’ brvov paAdaxoiciv én’ Supocr rpocdeFacBoar 
Tpiv tOv HLEpivav epywv tpic Exactov émeAetv, 
nh napéeBny ; ti 8’ ép|e&a:; ti wor Sov odk eters On; 


L. 4 lon > 4 ’ cal 
npo 58 thc sEavactéceac Exetva.’ 


np@to. pév && brvoro peatgpovoc eEvravactac 
ed LOA’ Ommneverv Sc’ ev Hatt Epya TEASCcerc. 


(41) tovatta naprvers pddicta 8’ GAnGeverv: todto yap pdvov Siva- 
Bou tod< dvOpanovc noretv Ge napandAnciouc. énei Kai Tod Be0d, wc Tape 
TOV Ldyov éxvovOdveto, Sv ‘Qpopatny KaArodcv éxeivor, gorKévar TO LEV 
cOpa pati, thy & woxtv GAnOeta. Kai GAA’ atta ématdevev ca mapa 
’ / Lead > nw bg > , 

ApuctoxAeiac tic év AeAgotc eAeyev &KnKogvan. 

wi , * ~ ¢ nw a“ ‘ b] . , > , 

EAeye SE TIVO Kol MUCTLKD THOT CLUBOALKC, & 51) Exit MA€OV ’ApictotE- 
Anc dveypayev: otov St tiv PdAattav pév éxcAer etvar S&Kpvov, tac 8° 
bla ¥ 4 “~ A A iz ~ , 4 A f 
apKtove ‘Péac yetpoc, thv Sé tAerdda povc@v Adpayv, tovc dé TAaVHTOKC 
Kivac thc Pepcegdvync. tov 8 ék yaAKod Kpovopévon yivdpEevov TyoVv 
govi eivat tivoc tov Sapdvev évanerAnupévon TH YAAK. (42) Tv Se Kai 
GAAo elSoc TOV coUBSAWV ToLodtov. Coydv Lh dnepBaiverv, Todt’ &ctt wh 
MAEOVEKTELV. [LT] TO TOP TH UAXaipa cKadeverv, SmEp Ty pT) tov GvoLdodvta 
Kai épyiCouevov Kivetv Adyou teOnypyévorc. ctégavov te pt TIAAELV, TODT’ 
&cti Tod VOpLOVCE Lh AvpaivecBou : ctépavor yap MéAEwv OdtOL. TAL 8’ ad 
&tepa. toiadtaA. Wh Kapdiav écOierv, oiov ph Avzeiv Ewvtov avian. und’ ni 
xoivixoc KaBéCecBar, otov uth a&pyov Civ. und’ &xoSnuotvto, émictpége- 
Bor, ut) €xecBar tod Biov todtov anoOvrcKovta: tac te AEMPdpOUC [11] 
BadtCew, Sv’ ob taic tHv nOAA@V ExecBou yvdparc ExdAvEV, tac SE TOV 

é ay , “~ x , > > , , 
Aoytwv Kai nexoudevpevey petabetv. unde xerrddvac ev oixia SéxecBar, 
Todt’ &ct AdAovc avOpadnovc Kai mepi YA@ttav &Kpatetc 6uMpogionc Lh 
novetcBoar. poptiov 6€ covavat Bevan pév totic PactaCovciv, cvyckaBarpeiv 
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(40) He recommended that one pay careful attention to two times of 
the day in particular: when turning to sleep and when rising from sleep. 
At both of these times one should consider one’s past and future actions, 
rendering an accounting to oneself for the past and taking counsel for the 
future. So before sleep everyone should chant the following verses: 


Let no sleep fall on my tender eyes 

Before three times reviewing each of the day’s deeds: 

Where did I go wrong? What did I do? What should I have 
done but didn’t? 


And before rising: 


First of all on rising from honey-sweet sleep 
Carefully scrutinize what actions you will accomplish that day. 


(41) He gave the following advice: above all to tell the truth, for this 
alone can make human beings like god. For god (as he learned from the 
magi, who call him Horomazos) has a body like light and a soul like 
truth. And he taught certain other doctrines, which he said he heard 
from Aristokleia in Delphi. 

Some of his sayings were symbolic, uttered in a mystical style, which 
Aristotle has recorded at greater length,’’ e.g., “The sea is a tear [of Kro- 
nos},” “The Bears are the arms of Rhea,” “The Pleiad is the Muses’ 
lyre,” “The planets are the dogs of Persephone.” He said that the sound 
made when brass is struck is the voice of one of the daimons trapped in 
the brass. (42) Another type of his symbolic utterances ran as follows: 
do not cross over a yoke, i.e., do not be greedy; do not poke the fire with 
a sword, i.e., do not provoke by sharpened words a person swollen with 
anger; do not pluck a garland, i.e., do not sully the laws, since they are 
the garlands of cities. And there are others of the same type: do not eat a 
heart, i.e., do not grieve yourself with pain; do not sit on a bushel, i.e., do 
not live a lazy life; do not turn back when emigrating, i.e., do not cling to 
life when you are dying; do not walk on the public thoroughfares, 
whereby he advised against following the opinions of the common 
majority, instead pursuing those of the intelligent and well educated; do 
not welcome swallows into your house, i.e., do not let talkative and 
loose-tongued people dwell under the same roof with you; help those 
who are carrying a burden, do not help them put it down, whereby he 


77 In Aristotle’s On the Pythagoreans, a lost work used by many later writers. The 
comment must be Porphyry’s, not Astraios’s or Diogenes’. 
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SE un, Sv’ od naprver pndevi mpdc Hact@vnv, GAAG mpdc GpEetiv coumpat- 
tev. Be@v 1’ cixdvac év SaxtvAior ph gopelv, Todt’ kt. TH mEpi Dedv 
SdEav Kai Adyov pL MpPdyerpov NSE avepov éxerv nde cic TOAAODC Tp0- 
peperv. crovdcc te moreicBor toic Beoic Kata 1 odc TOV ExNMUaTOV- 
évted0ev yap Hvitteto Tuy tod¢ Beodc Kai duvetv TH LovCLKT* abt yop 
Sid tov yopet. und’ écOierv Sca wh Genre, yéveciv, adEnciv, apyxtiv, tedAev- 
tHv, und’ €& dv h rpatn tov mavt@v OxdOecre yivetour. (43) EAeye &’ anéxe- 
Bou tv KataOvopévev dcevoc Kai S:Sbpov Kai adotwv Kai wvedod Kai 
nod@v Kai KkeqaArc. bnd0ectv pév yap TH OcOdv ExaAer, S16T1 Exi tHITY wc 
eri Qepedio covictatar t& Coa: yéveciv bé tod¢ SSvpovc Kai aidota, d&vev 
yap tic tobtwov évepyeiac od yiveta CHov-> avEncv Sé tov pvEAdv Exact, 
6c tod abEecBonr n&civ Cdorc ai'tioc: apt Sé todc 168ac, tHv Se KEOaATV 
TEALVTCV * OMEP THC MEVIC TOC NYEMOVIA EXEL TOD COUATOC. 

ica 6& Kvd&poVv napriver anéxecBonr Kkabdnep avOponivoy capKdv. (44) 
ictopodc 8’ adtov anayopEvelv TO TOLODTO STI THC TPOTNC TOV GAMV ApPxTIC 
KOi YEVECEMC TAPATTOMEVNC KOI TOAA@V Gua CovyveypLév@v Kai COCTELpOLE- 
VOV Kal CLCCHROMEVOV EV TH Yi] KAT’ OAtyov yévecic Kat SidKpicic CovectyH 
Caov te OLOd yevvarevov Kai pvtov dvad dopEevev, TOtE ST AN THC AdTHC 
cyneddvoc &vOpm@ovc cuctivor Kai KUapov BAactica. todtov TE Pavepd 
ennye TEKUNPLA. el yap tic Statpayov KVaLOV Kai Toic dS0da Aecvac év 
GA€g tHe TOD NALov BoArc KataBein xpdc dALyov, ett’ cnocthc smaveABor 
Let’ 00 TOAD, edpor dv 65M56ta &vOpmnetov yovov: el SE Kai &vBodvtoc év 
t@ PrAacté&verv tod Kvdpov AaPaov tic mepKaCovtoc tod &vBove Bpaxd 
evOein cyyeim Kepoped cai éxtOnua émeic év th yh Katopvéeev Kai 
évevr|Kovta napovAdéerev Hugpac pete TO KatOpvYOVvan, ita Wete TAdTO. 
OpvEac Ad&Bor Kai G@EAOL TO TOL, EVpor GV avti tod KvG&LOD TF mOLd0¢ 
KEQQATV COVECTACaY T YovaLKOC aldotov. 

(45) dnéxecOou 88 Kai GAAwv napivet, otov pAtpac te Kai tpryAtSoc Kai 
aKaAronc, cyedov 5€ Kai tov GAAwv Badacctov Evundvtwv. &vegepev 8’ 
adtov etc TOC MPSTEPOV Yeyovdtac, TPaTOV LéEv ES@opBoc Agywv yevéc Ban, 
Sevtepov 8’ AiPaAtSnc, toitov ‘Epudtipoc, tétaptov 6& Tdppoc, viv 6& 
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advised cooperating toward excellence, not toward leisure; do not wear 
images of gods on rings, i.e., do not display your opinions and doctrines 
concerning the gods ready to hand or in the open and do not expose 
them to many people; make libations to the gods along the ear of drink- 
ing cups, whereby he hinted that one should honor and hymn the gods 
with music, for this goes through the ears; do not eat what is not 
allowed—birth, growth, beginning, end, nor those things from which the 
first foundation of all things arises; (43) he meant that one should abstain 
from certain parts of sacrificed animals—loin, testicles, genitals, marrow, 
feet, and head. For he called the loin the “foundation” since it is as it 
were what underlies and supports the structure of the animal; “birth” 
means the testicles and genitals, without whose activity no animal comes 
into being; “growth” was his name for marrow, which is the cause of 
growth for all animals; “beginning” means the feet, “end” the head, 
which two have the greatest leadership in the body. 

He advised his followers to abstain from beans as they would from 
human flesh. (44) They report that he issued such a ban because when 
the first principle of generation was all in a confusion and many things 
had been combined together and their various seeds and putrescences 
were coming together in the earth, there gradually occurred a generation 
and a separating out of living creatures that had been generated together 
and plants that had sprung up. At that time from the same putrescence 
human beings were formed and beans sprouted. He adduces evident 
proofs of this. For if one thoroughly chews a bean and mashes it into a 
paste with one’s teeth and leaves it for a little while in a spot warmed by 
the sun’s rays and then returns after a short interval, he will find it smel- 
ling of human gore. And if when the bean plant is blossoming one takes 
a bit of its ripening floweret and places it in a covered ceramic vessel and 
buries it in the earth and returns to dig it up after ninety days, then one 
will find on taking off the lid that instead of a bean there had been 
formed either a child’s head or a woman’s genitals. 

(45) He also recommended abstinence from other foods, such as 
wombs, red mullet, sea anemones and practically all seafood. 

He related himself to prior lives, saying that first he had been Euphor- 
bos, second Aithalides, third Hermotimos, fourth Pyrrhos, and now 
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TvOaydpac. 51’ dv éetkvvev oc &Bavatoc H yori) Kai totc KexaBappygvorc 
elC LVILNV TOD TAAGLOD Biov &erKverttat. 


c. Vita Pythagorae §§ 54-55 

(54) TvBaydpac 8’ &xpi TOAAOD Kate Thy TtoAiav odtac eavpdCeto 
adtdc te Kai O1 COVOVTEC ADTH Etatpot, dete Kai THC TOALTELAC TOIC cn’ 
adtod éntpénerv th nOAE. Swe 5é note EPBovHONcav, Kai covéctn Kat’ 
abtov éx.Bovan tordde tue. KiA@v &vnp Kpotwvidtnc, Kath pev TO yévoc 
Kai 56Eav npoyovirhy Kai Biov neprovctav navtac drepBoAAwV tod¢ NOAt- 
TO, XaAEno 8’ GAAM Kal BPioLoc Kai TYPAVVLKOC, TH TE TOV OLAwV TEPL- 
BoAF Kai tH tod TAOVtov Svvaper npdc icydv GdiKNUctoOv ypadpevoc, odtOC 
tov tT’ CAAwv cndvtImv & E5dKEL KAAG EavtOV HElov, Tyetto SE Kal THC 
TlvBaydpov girocogiac &Edtatov civor petacyetv. mpdcercr 76 MvOaydpa 
EaVvTOV Exnaivav Kai BovAduEvoc Covetvar adt. 6 8’ edOdc PuCLOYvMpLOVT- 
cac tov d&vSpa Kai Smotoc Av covidav ek TOV Cnelov & S1& TOD cOpLatoc 
eOrpa [tov npocidvtmv], &mévon exéAevev Kai te EXVTOD RPAtTELV. TODTO 
tov KiAova od petpiac éAvancev dcrep DPpicuevov Kai th GAAG YaAENdv 
dvta Kai opyic &Kpath. (55) covayayav odv todc oiAovc SiéPaArAe tov 
Tv8aydpav Kai napeckedaCev ac émBovredcov adt te Kai toc yw- 
pipouc. 
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Pythagoras.”8 By these means he showed that the soul was immortal 
and, in the case of those who had been purified, could arrive at a memory 
of earlier life. 


c. Life of Pythagoras §§ 54-557? 

(54) For a long time Pythagoras and his companions were admired in 
Italy, so much so that cities entrusted their constitutions to his disciples. 
At length, however, they became objects of envy and a conspiracy arose 
against them as follows. Kylon, a man of Kroton who surpassed all his 
fellow-citizens in birth and ancestral honor and wealth but was in other 
respects a harsh and violent and tyrannical man, used his network of 
friends and the power of his wealth to practice injustice by force. He 
thought he deserved everything that seemed to him fine, and in particular 
he held himself most worthy to share in Pythagoras’s philosophy. He 
approached Pythagoras, praising himself as one who was willing to asso- 
ciate with him. But Pythagoras instantly read the man’s character, per- 
ceiving what kind of person he was from the indications he ferreted out 
on the bodies [of those who approached him], and he told Kylon to go 
away and mind his own business. Kylon was immoderately upset by this, 
as if he had been insulted, and he was in any case a bitter person and had 
a quick temper. (55) So, gathering together his friends, he made accusa- 
tions against Pythagoras and contrived a plot against him and his associ- 
ates. 


78 The “and now” 1s a good sign that this passage 1s still derrved from Diogenes, where 
the speaker was Pythagoras’s contemporary Astraios (Reyhl 1969: 24). 

79 This section deals with the Kylonan conspiracy. The reference to Pythagoras’s phy- 
siognomic knowledge, firmly associated with Astraios 1n § 13 above, strongly indicates that 
this paragraph is also derived from Diogenes (so Reyhl 1969: 25). In the paragraphs fol- 
lowing this section (not reproduced), Porphyry’s own voice 1s recognizable from the 
phrases “some say,” “according to Neanthes,” and “Dikaiarchos and the more accurate 
scholars say.” He relates several variant endings for the story. It 1s not clear which of 
them, if any, Diogenes used. 
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PAPYRI 


PSI 1177 


In PSI 1177, a dramatic scene 1s in progress between two women: one 
is named Myrto (line 9); the other, addressed by Myrto as “mistress” 
(line 22), 1s the narrator. The subject matter 1s intriguing: Myrto, who 1s 
unable to speak, 1s given the sort of writing tablets that schoolchildren 
use and told to write down what she cannot say. She writes a warning to 
her mistress to leave before her (Myrto’s?) lover visits, “lest you too 
enjoy the attentions of a cruel [demon].” At this point the column breaks 
off. 

On the basis of the name Myrto, previous editors have been quick to 
identify this fragment as part of Antonius Diogenes’ The Incredible 
Things beyond Thule, because, according to Photios, Derkyllis “saw the 
Underworld and learned many of its secrets, her teacher being a woman 
named Myrto, a family servant who had died long ago and now from the 
dead instructed her mistress” (109a38-109b2). As Cronert pointed out 
(in Zimmermann 1935: 475), Myrto 1s not usually a slave name, yet in 
Photos she 1s said to be a therapainis (a female slave) and in this piece a 
therapainidion—an unlikely coincidence if the two are unrelated.°° 

Although the fragment does not quite match Photios’s epitome, this 1s 
not necessarily an obstacle to attribution to Diogenes. The solution pro- 
posed by Gallavotti and others 1s quite plausible: Photios’s compression 
of twenty-four books into the equivalent of about ten pages of a modern 
text must have omitted a number of details. The scene may be under- 
stood in two ways: Myrto was alive in the household in Tyre at the time 
that Mantinias’s and Derkyllis’s parents were placed in a sleep simulating 
death through the malicious devising of the Egyptian magician Paapis. 
Paapis could be the lover of Myrto as well as the one responsible for her 
silence though a magic spell. (Hence the cryptic warning about atten- 
tions of evil spirits?) He may also have contrived her death. Another 
possibility 1s that Myrto 1s indeed dead and she 1s sending back a note for 
Derkyllis’s nurse. Apparently Myrto’s letter to the nurse contained some 
information that the nurse would have found distressing and eye- 
opening. Was Paapis her lover too? The specific occasion for this 
narrative must surely be Derkyllis recounting the vicissitudes of her life 


80 In fact, the most famous bearer of this name was a daughter of Aristides the Just and 
the second wife of Socrates (Plut Arist §27 5, [Luc ] Halcyon §8) 
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to Demias—with, no doubt, an embedded tale of Myrto’s woes or of 
Paapis’s malignancy (or both) written on the tablets. 

The assignment of this fragment to The Incredible Things 1s attractive 
for another reason. This scene displays a self-consciousness about writ- 
ing and about the physical media involved that borders on the frivolous, 
which would suit well our understanding of Diogenes’ novel: a novel 
that, from the summary, seems to indicate rather more than an occa- 
sional interest in the forms available for written as opposed to spoken 
means of narration. The cypress tablets themselves (on which the tale 1s 
said to have been written down and burted nearby Deinias’ tomb) are 
part of the game of incredible things the reader 1s asked to play—imagine 
how much wood would be necessary, what quantity of cypress tablets 
would be required, to inscribe twenty-four books of adventures, however 
minute the writing? 


DESCRIPTION 


The papyrus PSI 1177 (= P2 95) measures 8.5 x 20.3 cm. The front contains an 
account of arable land from several villages in the Arsinoite nome; it bears no 
date, but the hand 1s assignable to the second century CE Writing on the back 1s 
across the fibers and upside down 1n respect to that of the front. One fragmen- 
tary column remains, preserving parts of thirty lines (of which lines 5-30 are 
nearly complete), a small left margin (c. 1.0 cm), and a substantial lower margin 
(to 4.5 cm). The hand 1s a fluently formed Severe style of medium size. There 
were originally between twenty-nine and thirty-one letters per line (about 
twenty-four of which survive); the original column height 1s unknown. Punctua- 
tion includes a paragraphos used with dicola (1. 12), dicola alone (lines 20, 22), 
and what appears to be a middle stop (line 5). An apostrophe separating dou- 
bled consonants seems to have been used at line 16, a practice that indicates a 
date for the hand no earlier than 200 CE (see GMAW, introd. 11 n. 50). There 
are no corrections, additions, or visible errors. Iota adscript 1s not written; eli- 
sion 1s marked occasionally (e.g., lines 9, 14). Note that in the lacunae we have 
restored scriptio plena following 5é dv[ (line 21). The text itself does not always 
avoid hiatus, however, note &50cKcAov éexegepoueOa (line 8) and lpr é&tgvan (line 
20). There is one peculiarity of dialect: é€tvou for éévon (line 20). The scribe 
writes both ABovAeto (line 17) and éBovAdpny (line 30). 
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PSI 1177 
MNO se eseists cing sd anenth aue Ss ] 
ROTO, Bucat ened eel enakesends ] 
151 Cae eee ee eee ] 


A pO eMyN WA ok caddie tawslasavaserees 
povcn’ ec1\dma yap axpe[tac * &Kovcov] 
ovv, Onep téte Eni VOO[v HAGE LoL: ypap-] 
patetov di8upov tav [tovodtwv, oto. éc] 

8 SrSackcAov éxegepdpeda, &x[oAaBodca] 
StS tH Mvptot: “Kei cd GAN’ €[ tr por ph] 
Sivacon AaAeiv,” pny, “GAN ev [ye tobtH y6-] 
patov bcaeinetv &0érerc. Eyam 5[é &vayvod-] 

12 caeicopa.” cOn 16 Sepanav[iSiov: SAN] 
yap Sie tic Syeac dc odtiKO [W&AG Ex61-] 
kiac éQ’ otc nénovOe xai Sepanfeiac tev-] 
Eouevn. AaPodca odv 16 ypaupo[tetov Kai] 

16 TO Adxvo rpoceABordca yapat[tEL TH ypa.-] 
pelo RaVd COST dca HBovAE[to év pL-] 
KPO Navy yoopwact t[o]d xAgo[v éyypa-] 
war, kat por Sidaciv &u[a] diaved[ovce tf xer-] 


Supplements are those of Gallavotti unless otherwise indicated. Those of Maas and Cro- 
nert may be found in Vitelh. We have omitted all supplements that do not suit the space 
available. 

3-5. Kai ei[mov- “&p’ obv, & Muptot, AaAgiv od Sival|cot THN TAcolvextovpevy Suctvxet 
th na]|podcy.” Vit. 4-5. rreo[vexteicOan ottw ti ra]|povcy Gal. 5. pov: 
pap. yop aype[tac] Vit., axpe[tov] Zimm., gpg kp_e[wacBetca] Gal. 5-6. [&Kov- 
cov]| obv Cron., [&AAG] | obv Gal., [ed8bc] | obv Zimm. 6. [éxmAGev] Zimm. 

7. tAv [torodtev, ota éc] Zimm., tev [yixpotépov, & éc] Gal., [mpdyerpov] Cron., 
[knpivav] Maas 8. anfo€écoca] Maas, &n[aptiCovca]} Cron., &x[opovpéevnt] 
Zimm. 9. “Kei cd GAN’ é[7 por pr] Vit., Kat “cd & A€[youca ob] Gal., d8¢e[@c por yh] 
Cron., cb &AXa)Ae, efi &AN VA ph] Zimm. 10. &v [ye todte] Vit., ev [trovto x6-] 

Gal. 12. ca ercopor: pap. 13-14. [WaAo éxbi]|xiac Vit., [tic poAa]|Kiac Gal., 
[tev tic ExSr] xia, [57 Kat Exbr]{xvoc Zimm., [BAa]}kta Cron. 14-15. Bepan[etac 
tev] |Eopevn Vit., Sepanletav nape)|Eopevy Gal. 17-18. [p1]|kpotc Korte, [év cut]- 
|kpotc Zimm. (1935) 19-20. [tH xer]|pi Zimm., [ad8a]|pi Gal. 
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luck more [ 

She continued to be silent [helplessly. Hear] 

now, what [came] into my mind [ 

the double-leaved tablet of [the sort that] 

we used to carry to school, I [took] 

and gave it to Myrto, “If you cannot 

say anything else to me,” I said, “on [this tablet at least | 
scratch as much as you want to say. And I [after reading] 
will know.” My servant was delighted; [for she showed] 
from her face that she would at once [obtain re-] 

venge and comfort for what she suffered. 

Now she took the [tablet and] 

moved to the lamp and scratched with the stylus 

in much haste all that she wished [in very small] 

letters in order to inscribe more, 

and she gave it to me, at the same time motioning with her [hand] 
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20 pi ebevan. ym 5¢ AaBod[c]a e&HAC[ov prev ed-] 
Odc oddapac, tpdtep[o]v Sé &v[éEyvov adt0] 
Kai edyA[olv ta5e° “&m81, o Séczo[iva, adtt-] 
KO NOC THv TPO, Kat &kovov[cNC ava-] 

24 yobr t& Aoind, oc av KeKEtvN [c&801 te] 
EQUVTIIC KAKE NSE éc TOV Ta&VT[O. xpdvov] 
Gyvoodca HSort0, oc dv Kal TH Eu[& yvoin-] 
te. &mO1, Hdn, mpiv porthcar mlapa ... ] 


28 TOV CLYKOLLAPEVOV LI] Kai a[dtT Saipo-] 
voc anoAavcnc yaArErod.” tadta [Sé ac dvé-] 
yov, sBovAdunv pévénck[ ....... ] 
20. e€van: pap. 20-21. [pév ed]|[Odc Zimm., [napev]|Odc Gal. 21. av[éyvov tive] 
Vit., av[éor&a. dtpgua] Zimm. 22. tade: pap. 23. &xovos[cnc (sc. Exetvyc) 
évG.-] Maas, &xovot[cy] Gal. 27. nlap’ éué] Maas, x[apa cor] Gal., T[éanw] 


Zimm. 28-29. a[dti Satpo]|voc Vit., 5[7 Satuo]|voc Gal. Vitell: also suggests 
[Avped]voc 29-30. [éxei avé}lyvev Zimm. 
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20 to go away. I took it, but did not depart im- 
mediately, but first [read it 
and it read thus: “Go away, Mistress, immed- 
tately to your nurse and in her hearing 
24 read the rest so that she too [may learn] 
of her own misfortunes and not for the future 
be happy tn her ignorance—so that you too [might know about] 
my misfortunes. Go away now before he visits, 
28 my(?) bedmate, lest you too 
enjoy a cruel [demon.]” These things, [when I] 
read, I wanted on the one hand to... [ 


PSI 1177 


1-4. A variety of restorations are possible, but filling lacunae of this size is no 
more than speculation. 

4-5. No doubt xa]jpovcy or a compound, which suggests that we should restore 
toy7 in line 4 above. 

6-7. ypop]|uatetov Si8vpov: for the expression, see Libanios 51.11. Double- 
leaved school tablets were usually made of wax; no doubt our tablets were the 
type called pugillares in Latin, because they were small enough to fit in the fist. 
Although the supplements of both Cronert and Maas are technically appropri- 
ate for such tablets, both expressions seem rather more labored than necessary 
to describe such a common item. 

7-8. &c]j &\SacKcAov: for the expression, see LSJ s.v. :SdcKadoc. 

12. Although it is tempting to restore the form Photios has, Gepanorvtc (as Zim- 
mermann does), the article 1s definitely neuter. 

20. e€tévat: the papyrus reads e€tvat, a variant of é€tévar that occurs in Machon 
302 (=Ath. 13.580c), on which see Gow’s note; it is attested also in EM 
467.19. The form may have been introduced by the scribe, who will almost 
certainly have been responsible for the e-/)- variation in the augment of 
BovAopon (lines 17 and 30). 

23. Although &kovov[cy 1s more attractive grammatically than the genitive abso- 
lute, &kovov[cync, it does introduce hiatus with the following éva]lyvobh; 
though perhaps this should not be a serious consideration, 1n light of the hiatus 
in lines 8 and 20. 

27-28. Zimmermann’s conjecture of M[Gantv] 1s attractive, especially since he 
must in fact be the lover, but, as Vitell: points out, this construction with 
portico requires napd. We assume nfap’ eué is the correct restoration, and 
this must mean that Myrto 1s alive, not a resident of the Underworld, If it 1s 
the nurse who 1s expecting a lover, Myrto might well be dead. 
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P OXY 3012 


P. Oxy. 3012 contains the name Deznias (line 3), and a female narra- 
tor (line 9). Line 5 contains a portion of her name, Derkyllis, from which 
this piece can be securely identified as Diogenes’ The Incredible Things 
beyond Thule. Little context remains: there is mention of a letter that 
“made these things clear,” the narrator’s troubles and haste. If[..]Ais a 
book number®! the best location for the fragment 1s in Book 4, an early 
part of the narrative where Derkyllis may be explaining to Deinias the 
family woes. “My own troubles” (lines 9-10) will surely refer to her 
imnocently inflicting her parents with a deathlike trance, through the 
wiles of Paapis, as well as her punishment—to live only by night, to enter 
a condition similar to that of her parents by day. Book 14 probably can 
be excluded, because it surely continued the Pythagorean material begun 
in Book 13 (see Reyhl 1969: 121), and although Book 24 1s theoretically 
a possible location (Borgogno 1979b: 241-42), Photios claims that “the 
twenty-fourth book brings on Azoulis as a narrator, and Deinias tying in 
Azoulis’s narrative with his own previous account” (Photios Epit. 
110b24). Yet nothing absolutely excludes the possibility that Book 24 
opened with Derkyllis and Deinias still conversing about her troubles, 
especially since it 1s in this book that Derkyllis and her brother are finally 
released from the evil spell that has held them, through the efforts of 
Azoulis. 

Finally, it should be noted that a suprising number of words or 
phrases in this scrap are also to be found in PSI 1177—tadt0. E5yA0v and 
£drjAov tH5e, Tote Euavttc Kaxl[ot]c and t& éavtijc KaKd, crovdi (used 
adverbially?) in both as well as 7{5n used postpositively, npoetwan (if that 
1s the correct reading) 7{6n and &m61 FS. Although all of these words 
are common or garden-variety Greek, to find four such repetitions within 
the space of twenty lines 1s worthy of note, even when the pieces are 
related, and even when the subject matter 1s similar. In fact, in both the 
narrator 1s the same—Derkyllis. It 1s worth entertaining the possibility 
that the two papyri were part of the same scene, or at least the same nar- 
rative sequence. 

81 Tt 1s difficult to rmagine what else it might be In theory it could be a roll number, but 


unless Diogenes’ books were incredibly long or the papyrus rolls used to transcribe the 
novel abnormally short, normal practice suggests that roll and book would coincide 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 3012 measures 11.0 x 12.0 cm. It 1s a fragment apparently from the 
beginning of a very handsomely set out book roll; parts of fourteen lines survive, 
averaging fifteen letters per line. There 1s a deep upper margin of about 5 cm; a 
left margin of 4 cm, which suggests the beginning of the roll; and an intercolum- 
nium of 2.0 cm. The scribe wrote an elegant Severe style, using carets as line 
fillers (lines 2, 9, 10, 14), but no marks of punctuation appear. Iota adscript 1s 
written at line 13, elision 1s unmarked at line 2. The hand 1s of a type generally 
assigned to the end of the second or early third century CE A second hand 1s 
responsible for the number 4 placed at the top of the column, which will be 
either a book or a roll number. (It cannot be a column number, since it stands 
over what appears to be the first column of the roll.) A lacuna (thus, [..]A) 
occurs before the number, which raises the possibility that a larger number may 
originally have been written (either IJA or KJA). The back 1s blank. 
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P.OXY 3012 


“1 ev ENUCTOAT TAD- 
to €drAov. ey dé 
rac &[v clot, @ Aewia,, 

4 topeé[y]o A€Eo[h,” 
on [1 Alepxy[Artc, “tt-] 
va [Kap ]dtav Aa[Bod-] 
[a] tive geva[v ov-] 

8 TM YEVVaiav * TPOEt- 
bor Hdn tore Eav- 
thc kaxlot]en []. 
tL. . Ire, [éley [wévelpev 


12 }v eb8dc Kate- 
] , cnovdii Bov- 
ee lel 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise noted. Upper margin:[..]A, ether a 
roll or a book number. 

2. Se) pap. 4. tt pél[yla M. Gronewald A€Ea [th J. R. Rea (in ed. pr.) 5-8. So 
Gronewald 8-9. npoetf ]jye pap. Read xpoet|uat ? Parsons. There is a small 
hole at the end of line 8, sufficient for one letter. xpoei[c]? Parsons, xpoei[o] Gronewald 
9. Euan) pap. 10. ] ,) pap. 
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The letter made 
these things clear, but I, 
how should I tell you, Deinias, 

4 about the important matter,” 
said Derkyllis, “what 
attitude can I find, 
what form of words 

8 noble enough? 

Now I am abandoned (?) 
to my ownevils...; 
if we remain (?) 

12 ] immediately 
]1n haste 


P OXY 3012 


1-2. This mitial sentence with its pév-5é clause would appear to be contrasting 
the coherence of the letter with what Derkyllis feels 1s her inability to express 
herself to Deinias; the yév clause probably refers to something from the end of 
the preceding book, whereas the dé clause begins to set out the new situation. 
For a similiar opening of a book, see that of Heliodoros, Book 2. The phrase 
TAHOTA LEV ESHAOv 1 ExictoAn occurs also in Lucian Vh 2.35; the context 1s a 
letter purporting to be from Odysseus to Kalypso. 

4. to pél[y]a: Presumably “the weighty matter” refers to events from a preceding 
book. 

5. For hiatus after gon, see Reeve 1971: 517. 

5-9. The shape of this phrase, as Gronewald has seen, appears to be two nouns 
linked asyndetically and qualified by ottw yevvatov. Between them 
Aol... ]|c{ . ] almost certainly belongs to a participle, since space 1s insufficient 
for another optative + co. or ce. Traces suit a form in -ovca but not -ovt. 
Gronewald’s supplement ti]|va [kap]diav Aa[Bod]|c[a] tiva pavaly suits both 
traces and sense. E. Bowie points out the tragedy queen aspect of Derkyllis’s 
speech, comparing Eur. Hipp. 825-26. 

8-9. If not rpoetpan, mpoetc with a verb to follow? nen[ or sim. could well contain 
a perfect form, xéx{vc]|t[o1] or sim., though traces in the rest of the line are 
intractable. Gronewald restores the middle optative zpoeto, presumably tak- 
ing it as a polite imperative. Possible, but this does not persuade. 
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~~ 


At first glance the surviving story in the so-called Herpyllis fragment is 
relatively straightforward ego-narration: there are two main characters, 
who are stopping either with friends or with hospitable strangers, and 
they are about to begin a journey on two different ships: the woman on a 
larger vessel, the man on a smaller one. The pilots of these ships argue 
about weather conditions, but decide to sail in spite of the signs of a ris- 
ing storm. The narrator—a man—and a woman speak their farewells, 
then each sets off on his own ship. The bulk of the column is taken up in 
an elaborate and ominous description of the onslaught of the storm, dur- 
ing which the two ships are separated. The location for this activity is in 
the vicinity of Kos; the ships intend to hug the Turkish coastline when 
the storm blows the narrator’s ship off course and into the Kretan sea. 
Although descriptions of storms at sea can occur in virtually any genre of 
ancient literature, there is little doubt that this one belongs to narrative 
fiction: the separated couple and the elegantly wrought description of the 
storm, which takes up the bulk of the column, are the formulaic prelude 
to an adventure about to happen.! 

The man and woman in this piece are usually taken as lovers, but 
there is no evidence for this. The extreme emotion of the farewell con- 
trasts oddly with the narrator’s expressed desire to stay on “for merri- 
ment,” without a word about postponing the imminent separation from 
his beloved. And their adieus are in fact rather curious for lovers—“so 
bidding each other a fond farewell and raising a halcyon wail of grief, 
each of us boarded our own ship, mourning all the while, watching each 
other at a distance and throwing kisses with our hands” (lines 11-14). 
None of the language is specifically erotic,” and the terms used are more 


1The one demurrer to consensus has been Crusis (1897: 1-2), who argued that 1t 
might be a private letter (comparing a letter of Synesios in which the bishop describes a 
storm at sea in very similar language) or a philosophical tractate. The flaw 1n Crusius’s 
argument 1s his focus on details, lke the storm or St. Elmo’s fire and the epiphany of the 
Dioscurt, rather than the narrative as a whole. 

2 The terms dcnc&copon &AAHAvc and gLAt\pota would be quite natural in a description 
of the parting of kin or friends. 
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appropriate for mourning the dead,? which seem out of place to describe 
the sentiments of even the most passion-crazed of lovers on being forced 
to part. 

What other conclusions we can draw about this piece depend on the 
name of the woman, which occurs in only one place in a nearly complete 
form. Previous editors have read it as “Herpyllis.” No such heroine is 
recorded in ancient fiction, but the name itself is well attested; in con- 
trast, the orthographically similar Derkyllis is a character in Antonius 
Diogenes, but rare otherwise as a proper name. The reading of the name 
is not wholly secure. Indeed, Gallavotti suggested reading the traces as 
“Derkyllis” and assigning the fragment to The Incredible Things beyond 
Thulé.4 Zimmermann dismissed Gallavotti’s suggestion (GRP 72 n. 21), 
in part because the style of this piece seemed to him to differ from a frag- 
ment of The Incredible Things (PSI 1177). But stylistic arguments are 
often unconvincing. Both are intricate and polished narratives, well 
above the level of Sesonchosis, for example; both avoid hiatus, for the 
most part, but permit a few examples. Beyond this, the stylistic differ- 
ences are not easy to assess. Although both fragments are ego- 
narrations—a woman in PSI 1177, a man here—the woman, Derkyllis, 
relates an incident with her nurse Myrto, whereas this narrator presents 
us with a highly rhetorical set piece on a storm at sea; vocabulary and 
diction will necessarily vary. The real question is whether such different 
modes of narration would occur within a single text. The answer to that 
is surely, yes. Achilles Tatius and Heliodoros, for example, are capable 
of a considerable stylistic variety within their novels, and Antonius 
Diogenes seems to us similarly deft. 

Bury (Smyly 1909: 330) was sufficiently struck by the similarity of the 
names Herpyllis and Derkyllis—which are like each other, but unlike 
names of other novel heroines—to argue that there must be a connection 
between this fragment and The Incredible Things. He proposed that 
since Antonius Diogenes (according to Photios) claimed Antiphanes of 
Berga as a predecessor, this fragment might belong to his work, and that 
the name Derkyllis was deliberately chosen to echo Herpyllis. Bury’s 
argument is dubious at best. There is no reason to suppose that Anti- 


3 Opiivov dAxvdverov and mAo@vpspeda;; the latter 1s almost a technical term for mourn- 
ing the dead. See below, note on lines 13-14. 

4 Gallavott: 1931: 257. Since the letter identified as pi in line I.12 1s badly broken and 
the letters read as Ep are anomalous in shape for this hand, it 1s yust possible that the 
papyrus had Ae[p]|KvAAtSoc. 
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phanes could have served as a model for anything more than outrageous 
mendacities—the verb “to bergaize,” after all, meant “to tell tall tales” 
(see above, “Antonius Diogenes,” introduction). And apart from their 
orthographic similarity, the names Herpyllis and Derkyllis have nothing 
in common, so that an imitation would have been of the Annie-Frannie 
variety,’ lacking the bite of Pamela-Shamela that we would expect from 
Antonius Diogenes. But Bury’s instincts are surely correct. If this 1s not 
a fragment of The Incredible Things, it is worth questioning whether it 
bears some relationship to it. 

We begin by considering whether this scrap might fit into Diogenes’ 
narrative. From Photios’s epitome we know that Derkyllis and her 
brother Mantinias went to Rhodes upon leaving their family’s home in 
Tyre because, as a result of the machinations of Paapis, they believed that 
they had caused the destruction of their parents (Epit. 109a29ff.). The 
brother and sister are later separated, have a series of adventures, and 
meet again in Leontini. Photios does not relate how or when their 
separation took place, but it must have been shortly after the pair left 
Rhodes, because his language suggests that Derkyllis was in the company 
of Keryllos and Astaios at the time of her adventures in the underworld.® 
Rhodes is very close to the geographical markers in this piece—Lakter 
and Nisyros. Although our couple probably did not start out from there, 
they could have been at most only a bit north in either Knidos or Kos. 
And certainly the lamentations of the couple at parting would well suit a 
brother and sister in flight, mourning the death of their parents and their 
own perilous fate. 

In this hypothetical reconstruction, who could be the narrator? The 
most reasonable guess is Mantinias, but Photios claims that his adven- 
tures were related indirectly to Deinias by Derkyllis, who in turn is relat- 
ing them to Kymbas (Epit. 110a14). Since our narrator refers to the 
woman in the third person, it is difficult to imagine him talking directly 
to her. But if the woman—that is, Derkyllis—is the narrator, she is 
unlikely to have related the events that took place only between her 
brother and herself in this manner. If the narrator is Mantinias, he is 
more likely to be represented as speaking before a group—perhaps even 


5 This is not to say that such deliberate imitations did not exist. Antheia in Xenophon 
of Ephesos is deliberately named to allude to Pantheia in Xenophon’s Kyropaideia. 

§ 109b10-13: “I mean the aforementioned wanderings and how after her return from 
Hades with Keryllos and Astraios, now that she had been separated from her brother, they 
come to the tomb of the Siren. . . .” 
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giving an official account of himself to the tyrant of the Leontinoi. His 
whole account might then have been related to Deinias as direct narra- 
tion after “and he said.”” 

This scrap is even more intriguing if the name is in-fact Herpyllis, and 
we have a fragment of a totally different narrative. We have two ego 
narratives, involving a couple not obviously lovers, separated by a storm 
in a region where Diogenes’ unlucky siblings were known to have trav- 
eled and where they may well have been separated. One of the pair has a 
name remarkably similar to Diogenes’ heroine. Though most of these 
parallels are trivial, the name seems telling, and raises the suspicion that 
we are dealing either with a predecessor to Diogenes (as Bury believed) 
or a later imitator. We are inclined to reject the former because, as we 
have suggested above, Diogenes’ choice of the names of his protagonists, 
Deinias and Derkyllis, would seem to echo those of two Hellenistic his- 
torians who worked on the records of Argos—Deinias and Derkylos. 
Moreover, Photios presents us with two pieces of information that may 
be relevant: he imagined that Antonius Diogenes was among the earliest 
novelists, the fons et origo of adventure narrative,’ and he mentioned no 
predecessors other than Antiphanes of Berga. While the good bishop is 
clearly wrong in many of his particulars, he may be correct about 
Diogenes’ relatively early date. This fragment on paleographical grounds 
is probably no later than mid-second century B.C.E.; 1f 1t does consciously 
imitate The Incredible Things, then Diogenes’ novel can be no later than 
the end of the first or beginning of the second century. If he is as central 
to the development of the novel as Photios believes, then we should not 
be surprised to find that he had imitators. 


7 Alternatively, Mantinias may have been speaking to Deimias directly. Mantinias and 
Deinias were both present on Thule, and it 1s possible that his adventures were related par- 
tially by his sister, partially by himself. Photios’s brief summary will have necessarily omit- 
ted some of the narrative vaganes of Antonius Diogenes, as his epitome of Heliodoros 
abundantly demonstrates. 

8 “He appears to be older than the other novelists, such as Lucian, Lucius, Iamblichos, 
Achilles Tatius, Heliodoros, and Damaskios. For this work is the root and source of 
Lucian’s True Histories and Lucius’s Metamorphoses; and not only of these, but also of 
Sinonis and Rhodanes, Leukippe and Kleitophon, Charikleia and Theagenes, their adven- 
tures and wanderings and loves and capture and perils are evidently modeled after 
Derkyllis and Keryllos and Throuskanos and Deinias” (111b32). 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Dubl. C3 (= P2 2621), measuring 18.5 x 34.5 cm, was written on the back of a 
papyrus roll. It preserves one complete column of sixty lines, upper and lower 
margins to 3.0 cm, a left intercolumnium with up to eight letters from the end of 
the preceding column, as well as a nght intercolumnium with one or two letters 
from the column following. The front contains two different texts: the larger 1s 
an account written right side up with respect to our text; it bears a dating for- 
mula that should belong to Trayan—Avtoxpatopoc Kai[capoc | Nepova. Tp]ora- 
vod CeBac tod Tepuavixod; the smaller, which occupies the bottom right corner of 
the account and 1s upside down with respect to 1t, looks as if, at the time of reuse, 
1t was intended to patch a flaw in the original roll. It contains §126 from 
Demosthenes’ Against Merdias written in an upright rounded type that can be 
assigned to the first century CE (Note that the Antheia fragment 1s also written 
on the back of a Demosthenes text; see below.) The hand of our text is rapidly 
written, with documentary affinities, assigned by Kenyon, Grenfell, and Wilcken 
to the second century CE Column II 1s now badly abraded along its left edge, 
and the whole 1s stained and worn, so that readings in some cases are prob- 
lematic. Infrequent tremata and carets to fill out line ends occur; there 1s at least 
one error and two supralinear additions (Il. 24, 48), as well as a number of ita- 
cisms. The author usually avoids hiatus, but there 1s one clear (II.16) and two 
other probable exceptions (II.40-41, 53). Although iota adscript does not 
appear to have been written elsewhere, the hypercorrect kaya occurs in II.8. At 
the top of column II, there 1s probably a column number. Wilcken read this as «0 
= 29, but Smyly (1909: 325) thought the letters were 7°, the purpose of which 1s 
obscure. He rejected the reading x° = xpnctdéc or sim. (on which siglum see 
GMAW2, 14-15.). But what Smyly must have taken as omicron looks more like 
a decorative loop on the upper right arm of the kappa, so we are inclined to 
accept Wilcken’s column number. 
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12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


COLUMN I 


} -m8[..]av 
Incovocta 
ly 9atepoy 


Jov .. cev 
Oepa{retac 
lop .weyn 
ieee 
]ne 
lyoy 
WAAIALS , 
tIn¢ MOAATC 
]von[ . . Javer 
Jeuc  [.. Jate 
}rAo[tlov bxe- 
Jere v[. Jont[ . ] 
Jav goptaCo- 
]povtac 
]uc einev €- 
Ivonatov 
Jovnvy 
] , Otc €yyv- 
G]AAo Ext0¢ 


]co@oc 


eee ee 


], , €t¢ Kot 
], eho 
]Bavtec 
1.9.80 


Col. I: 12. }y[AJAt8 , : the name of the heroine? At end, apparently an abbreviation stroke. 


If so, 1t could represent any termination. ]v[AJA1&(oc), (@) or sim. 
19. rlapdévtac Zimm. 


17. Jere vié]on t& Zimm. 
Anvé Wil. 


22. [g]oviv yn Zimm. 
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20. elnev : etwav Schub., Cet- 
29. [ex] Bayvtec Zimm., or [éu]Pavtec, see H.13. 
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COLUMN II 


e[.. J€noxaic napadtorc 8[.]€ ,., , napexdAovv, 
Sucapov thc Katactdéc[ewc odcnc] Kat yap EAGv- 
Ba[vjev év exicnpacialic] v[...... ] kaBectOco, 

4 peverv odt481 tiv Ex[rodcav] HyElplav, emdodvai 
tv’ e(ic] edgpocbvnv'[..... |etatoc 8€ etc KaTOXTWV 
dx[o]dnutac oiwvo[c] ay[Spoc ed] epocdvov pe- 
ta[K]Ancic: Ké&yo pév [eBlov[Adun]v péverv: tov 

8 dé KvPepvyntov ctact[aCovtwv, 0 ev H]yEetepoc 
TRelyeto nAEtv, [6 dé TH weyaAnc vec] cove- 
TEKLOLPETO YELLOVE RAEI [tov Kai tcJoc GviKn- 
tov. d0Eev dv TAetv- &cnaccpev[or] toivev GA- 

12 AnAfo]uc Kai Opivov cAKkvdvetov éyei[povt]ec, etc tHV 
oli}xe[t]av éxc&tepoc éuBavtelc] vadv d[Ao]pupdpe- 
Ba, [cK]onodvtec KAAAOvC P[Ar uate te tate xEpci 
B[dAAo]vtec. H pév odv pe[y]&AN vadc Bpadutepdv 

16 ut €[El@nAiCeto, taxrov 8’ hpetc €E[en]Aevcapev. 
NAiov 8’ dnd pev tov ExnA[ov]v g[a]véy[toc, adtika 
Sé Comepatc éykpvBévtoc vegeAlar]c, o[t]ovidiov 
Ko[t]Aov te kai Bpayd Bpovrncalv]toc, huetc pév 

20 odKét’ Gvactpéyou petayoodvtec EsvvaueEdo,, 
moxvov yap eineto avedp lo] Katomy 7 Se thc | [.) 
_ VAM Soc Gixatoc odkér’ KyZON, Katécty 5’ dnd 
TOD TElYOUC AvaKadovpEv[n]. mPOc Bpaxd 3° opov- 


Col. I: Supplements throughout are those of Smyly unless otherwise noted. The conyec- 
tures of Bury and Purser are to be found in Smyly. 

- [v8]. d[e]E[epevor] Lav. d{e]&[rGc] Zimm. 3. v[epéAn] Lav., y[nvepia] Schmid., 
k[vyxic] Zimm. 5. [cagé]ctatoc Vit., [yapré]ctatoc Cron., [xavb]ctatoc Purser, 


= 


[evnpené]ctatoc Lav., [evepyé]ctatoc, [evové]ctatoc Schmid 6. oiwmvd[c] ay[Spdc] 

Vit. olwvo[c tv Saitd¢]? Lav., otwvdlc épatveto] Cron., oiwvd[c 7 oiAov] Schmid 
[piAo]opocévov Zimm. 7. KQYOL, LEVELV TWV pap. 8. [MuJétepoc Wil. 9. covet 
pap. 10. xAic[, averkn pap. 12. éyei[pavt]ec Ratt. 15. Jvtec n pap. 

16. xpo[clanAiCeto Wil. TAXELOV pap. e[ElenAevcopev Wil. 18. evkpvBevtoc 
pap. 19. Bpayv pap., Bapt Zimm. 21-22. “EprvAridoc Smyly, AepxvAAtdoc 

Gal. 22. xatectovdano pap., katéctn Schmid, Katéctn & obv, catéct(n yodv Zimm. 
23. &vaxaAovpev[n] Bury 
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COLUMN II 


coastal checkpoints . . . I was encouraging [them]—since the disposi- 
tion of the weather was unseasonable and in fact he had not noticed 
the [cloud] that had come up among the weather signs—(4) to 
remain right there for the coming day and to spend the time making 
merry; the most... omen for a postponement of the journey was an 
invitation of a cheerful man; so I at least was planning to wait; (8) 
but the pilots were arguing with each other—ours was urging that 
we sail, the [pilot of the big ship] reckoned that an enormous, 
perhaps unsurvivable, storm was brewing. Then a decision was 
reached to sail. So bidding each other a fond farewell and (12) rais- 
ing a halcyon wail of grief, each of us boarded our own ship, mourn- 
ing all the while, watching each other at a distance and blowing 
kisses with our hands. 

Now the large ship was rather slow about (16) gearing up, 
whereas we set sail more quickly. Though the sun was shining while 
we sailed out, it was soon hidden in misty clouds; suddenly there 
was a short, hollow peal of thunder. (20) It was no longer possible 
for us to change our minds and turn back, for a forceful wind was 
blowing behind us. yllis’s craft was no longer under weigh, but 
had stopped, since it was being summoned back from the wall. We 
watched them for a short time and 
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24 té[c c]oac dqnpraGdpe8a, xrvedua yoo KBpovv éy- 
k[até]ppngev arnArotikoy an’ adt0d Tod aKpw- 
t[npiov] Kai tiv pév Kepatav od« Hv rapaPadeiv, 
é[vavt]iav yap od« icyve géperv 1 nopOpic THY 

28 [OdAa)}ttov: be 10 Képac otpiov 2xovtec 
tleta]pévorc toic &Katiorc tod TpoKepéevon pEV 

_[..], topev Spdpov, rape [Se] tov Aaxtiipa, yaAend- 
[tatov] &kpwrrptov, kata td KpntiKdv écvpd- 

32 ple]Oa néAcyoc, ob5é thy Nicvpov KaBopay ét1 
[Svv]opevor 51& thy covvégeray: fc égrepe- 
(vol... BAénewy dnerszouev. peré 
[5é] voc@der napaddovtec meAcyet tOVv Lev e[t]c 

36 [cot] npiav odd[é]v napov Ewpapev, dA€Bpov [8’ od 
[xpo]cSoxia pdvov GAAS Kai 1680¢ Hv Gracw. 

[Sn] yep O[c]Aatto. cryav &k noAAOD dro tH atoc cv- 
ploplévn, roxv@ pev ovd« [€t]paxvve- 

40 t{o n]vevpott, KorAa[t]vonevn 5’ eic denerpov €& icou 
[Spec hy Exopveodto, weAava 7’ Av bxd Cdqov tod ne- 
plréxlovtoc écxracuevy : 10 rvedpa 7” €(c) ctaCLV Od 
[.. ro]Aeuiav, yvoo[o]er67 Sé, KvKAdBev &doxKjto1c 

44 e[ppt]mCov aijta xvoratc, oi pév wiAod¢ rvevpa- 
tloc] zpnctipac, ot 8’ SuBpovc kaPreévtec. &nac 
d[é kJocuoc év KUKA@ nepteBpovtato, ruKvai dé 
ay[t]hctpartov GAAHAaL an’ odpavod Aapnddec, cy- 

48 xol . ] dé noAAGKIC Ewp[H]ye[v] odpavdBev dp dalot]oSev- 
onlelvov: fw 8 KSnAlolv ete vdE e’O’ Hepa KaBerc- 
ty[k]et cKdtovc Opor[d]tntt- covenAnpotyeOe, [(8’ b]xd 
thle t]@v Kupatov éexiBoAjc Kat tic TOV YVO@@V 


24, ap added above np pap. 25. cyptwc tvgoy Bury 27. é{vavtliov Zimm., 
él[yxapct]av Smyly, [tpaxetjav Lav., [t6 napéxjav Cron. ecyve, mpoOuLc pap., read 
nopOpic Wil. 28. émC[oé]¢ Zimm. 29. teta)pévor Bury, é[vteta]yévorc Smyly, 
e[iAxuc]pévorc Zimm. 30. AaKtnpo. pap. 32. odd€ét dv Wil. 33. eperepe 
pap. 33-34. [Eqrépe|vor téte Lev] Lav., [téte tod] Zimm. 37. [npo]cdoxia Bury 
39. Jevnercenerpl . }v pap., etc &nerp[o]v deleted by Lav. odk(ét’) Zimm. 40. && 
ten{c] Zimm. 41-42. ne|pliéxJovtoc Bury 42. 0’ €(c) ctactv or Te ctv Smyly 
42-43. od|[11 ye] Zimm. 44. yeiAovc pap. 46. 8 [6 x]écpoc Zimm. 48. év 


added above xup pap. 49. evtnpepa pap. 
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(24) then were snatched away, for a powerful east wind broke over 
us from the headland itself, and it was impossible to turn the yar- 
darm, for the boat was not strong enough to endure the opposing 
sea. (28) [When] we held the yardarm in a favorable position for the 
outstretched sails, we were losing our intended course and being 
swept alongside Lakter, that most dangerous headland, and towards 
the sea of Krete, (32) Nisyros no longer visible to us through the 
cloud banks. This we missed, although we tried to catch a glimpse 
of it. 

Thereafter we surrendered ourselves to the pestilent ocean, since 
(36) not a single thing could we see around us that might portend 
safety: all of us not only expected to be destroyed but desired it. 
For the sea by now was being viciously raked in all directions [to 
infinity], not merely roughed up by the strong winds but (40) 
scooped out in bottomless pits, leaving peaks like mountain tops, 
and it had turned black in the shadow of the surrounding darkness. 
The blasts of unexpected wind from all sides were stirring up a revo- 
lution in the air current, not [yet] in outright hostility, but with 
darkening visage, (44) sometimes bringing only whirlwinds, some- 
times drenching us in showers. The whole cosmos thundered all 
around us; fires from the sky were constantly flashing back and forth 
at each other; (48) often we watched an arrow of fire shoot down 
from the heaven close beside us. It was not possible to tell whether 
it was actually night or merely a day indistinguishable from dark- 
ness. We were being swamped by the volleys of waves and showers 
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52 &[nop]Bpiac: Hy & ovte yh [i]5eiv od te odpavév: me- 
no[Kkac ]pévy de voxr[i ..... ] covelyeto, Kai note 


ulélv kato 4 pey[aAn nvon] éetctat[o, xlote 8’ év- 
[npet]5eto kdpa: TOAAG[K1c 6E Ka]i THC Kepatac EBAA- 
56 Aov[to] nvpcoi Bpayetc [pépoc] ec Exatepov. eit’ dc- 
tp’, ac] EpacKov oi va[dto1 Aroc]Kdp@v TpOC@VOLt- 
av [Bo]@vtec, ett’ dctp[oerdetc c]aivOFpec bxd tod 
nvevpatoc pinCd[pevor, tO ca] pec WEv GOdvatoV 
60 ein[et]v- xpocexdvov[v dé kai] pocevdyovto mavTEC. 


52-53. ne|nv[kv@]uévn Zimm. 53. [né&vta] Zimm., [t6 rAotov] Cron. [B&Acacca] 
Vogliano 54, 1 pey[dAn von] Bury, quep[ivov pax] Smyly 54-55. év|[npet]Seto 
Bury 55. & énji Wil. 58. [Bo]@vtec Zimm., [A€y]ovtec Smyly 59. pnmCol 
pap. 60. [te Koi] Mahaffy. 

Col. III 1s too fragmentary to reproduce. 
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from the gloom. (52) Neither land nor sky could be seen. [The ship] 
was trapped by a thick wall of night, and sometimes a great blast 
came up suddenly behind us, sometimes the wave bore us down. 
Frequently quick flashes of light danced on either side of the yard- 
arm, either the stars, as the sailors were saying, calling them the 
Dioscur1, or star[like] sparks fanned by the wind—it was impossible 
to say. (60) Everyone was worshiping them and praying to them. 


COLUMN II 


1. e[..]: Lavagnint’s restoration of é[v 8’] forces the sentence or phrase to 
begin in this line, but if 1t does, there 1s insufficient space for an object of the 
main verb and nothing to which the datives seem connected. Possibly just 
é[v] or é[xi] . 

8(.J6..., : 8[e]Eapevor is too long; Zummermann’s 8[e]E[.Gc] 1s possible, 
but not helpful for the datives. 

nopexdAovvy : either “I was urging [them = the helmsmen]” or “they were 
urging [us] to stay.” The former makes more sense, because there seems to 
be a single person issuing the invitation to stay in line 6. 

2-3. S. West argues that a negative with éAcv[Oo[v]ev must have dropped out, 
but that is not necessary. It would depend on context (which 1s now largely 
missing), the word restored, and the speaker’s tone. If the speaker 1s urging 
the helmsman not to sail because he desired to stay on for pleasure, his argu- 
ment may not necessarily be an accurate depiction of the actual conditions. 

3. y[...... ] xoBect@ca: the missing noun must be a weather phenomenon— 
either y[egéAn]} or v[nvepia] (“cloud” or “calm”) would suit the sense and 
the space. 

The second perfect occurs in the novelists as well as other late Greek 
authors. 

5. evepocivnv: Kussl (1991: 111-12) finds in this passage an allusion to Od. 
9.5-6: od yuip Eye yé tt ONL TEAOC Yaprectepov Etvar | 7 St’ Evppocivn pév Ex 
Kata Sfjpov &xavta, and would restore Cronert’s [yapié]ctatoc as the next 
word. 

eee ]ctatoc : the space can hold no more than four or five letters, there- 
fore [cagé]ctatoc or [yapté]ctatoc are the most likely supplements. 

6. ebv]gpocivov: presumably this 1s a calculated variation of edepocdvnv 
above. But the masculine (or neuter) adjective must surely have had a noun 
with it to make the shift intelligible. 

9, [6 Sé tic weyc&Anc vedo] : the restoration 1s conditioned by line 15 below. 

12. Opiivov dAxvdvetov éyet[povt]ec : for the phrase compare Ch. 8.3.6: tiyeipe 
Opfivov (where the context 1s Statira learning that she has become a captive). 
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GAKvdvetov: the adjective is rare, though the reference to the halcyon 1s cer- 
tainly explicable. Alkyone’s mourning for the death of her husband Keyx at 
sea was a well-known mythological exemplum of grief. In Greek sources, the 
story occurs in Hesiod (frag. 16 Merkelbach-West), in Nikander (frag. 64 
Gow), and in the pseudo-Lucianic Halcyon, but the best known and most 
extensive 1s the Latin version of Ovid in Metamorphoses 11.410-582. Indeed, 
Wilcken (1901: 269 n. 1) suggested that there were similarities to be found 
between Ovid’s treatment of the story—or his source’s—and details in this 
fragment. Kussl (1991: 138-40) tries to flesh out the argument, but the princi- 
pal points of parallel he adduces belong to ordinary narrative fare for depar- 
ture on a sea journey—fitting out the ship, embracing, waving good-byes, 
followed by a description of a storm. The only telling point of comparison 1s 
Alkyone’s proleptic lament for her not-yet-dead husband in Ovid and the curi- 
ous language of mourning at the time of departure in this piece. But how to 
evaluate this? In this piece, both parties (not just the prescient Alkyone) 
indulge in the “halcyon wail of grief,” but the storm at sea—to judge from the 
omen of St. Elmo’s fire (see below, note 55-56)—should have a propitious out- 
come. We are more inclined to believe that the reference to Alkyone 1s 
intended as a general reference to grieving, rather than to a specifically derived 
set of references to a particular version of the story—one that does not quite 
seem to fit. 

13-14. &[Ao]ovpdpe|§e: in the Attic funeral oration, the word is regularly used 
to signal the beginning of public mourning (see, e.g., Thuc. 2.44, Lys. 2.37), 
and imitations of these funeral orations were common in later rhetorical litera- 
ture. For its use in the novels, see AT 3.5.6: eita dAopvpopeba tov KAewiav 
Kai tov C&tvpov, vopiCovtec adtod< c&moAwA€gvan. 
where in Greek, but compare the Latin oscula (or blanda) tacere (Juv. 4.118, 
Tact. Hist. 1.36). Note that the term in Latin, at least, appears to occur in 
crowd scenes, not between lovers. 

16ff. The description 1s elaborate, often employing poetic vocabulary. But the 
elements of the storm are standard issue. Compare, e.g., the even longer 
description in AT 3.1-4, or Lucian, Vh 1.5-6. 

21-22. | |. vAA‘Soc: see above, introduction for the possibilities. If the name 
here 1s Herpyllis, it means “cicada” according to Hesychios, and occurs as a 
name for hetairaz (see Pape-Benseler, s.v. ‘EpmvAAic). 

22. xatéctn: the papyrus’s katectov must result from scribal error. Correcting to 
Katéctn 1s the simplest solution; Zimmermann’s katéct(n yyodv and Katéctn 8’ 
odv attempt to account for ov, but the letters are too fragmentary to identify 
with certainty. 

23. dvaxadovpév[n : Beare’s suggestion, recorded in Smyly, that this comes from 
a hitherto unattested verb formed from xcAac seems unnecessary; the standard 
meaning of “call back” fits well with the circumstances—the woman’s ship 
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was being called back by people on the wall who had noticed the sudden squall 
coming up. The helmsman of this ship, after all, was more reluctant to sail out 
than that of the narrator’s ship. Further, odxét’ (line 22) will have a meaning 
parallel to obxét’ above, line 20; but if the participle is taken to mean “tied 
up,” then one expects something hke odnw dvéyOn. Alternatively, the subyect 
may shift from ship to woman, and the verb may be middle, 1.e., “she stood 
calling us.” 

25. d&mnArotiKoy : in spite of Smyly’s caution, the reading of the first four letters 
seems clear. 

27. nopOpic : rare in the Classical period, but it does occur in Ch. 5.1.7 and Hd, 
1.30.1. The metathesized spelling of the papyrus is not uncommon. 

27-28. é[vavt]iav yap odk icyve géperv  mopOpic tv | A&Aa)}ttav : the phrase is 
similar in shape to line 21 above (xuxvov yap etzeto avedy[a] Katémy)— 
adjective + yap + verb + noun, with the whole interrupting a pév—dé construc- 
tion. A number of adjectives will suit the lacuna. 

28-30. This 1s the &€-clause responding to «oi tiv wév Kepatav above, line 26. td 
xépac here 1s presumably the equivalent of | xepaio, though this 1s not else- 
where attested. Since the usual meaning of &kcétiov 1s “small boat,” and the 
meaning here must be “sail,” we are tempted to read &xateiou. But note Xen. 
Hell. 6.2.27 where &Kxatiouw means “small sails” (unless this passage 1s also to 
be emended). The sense 1s, “by holding the yardarm in a favorable position for 
the outstretched sails... .” Lavagnini’s conjecture of eta to fill the initial 
lacuna ts more attractive grammatically than another adjective, but it does not 
suit the traces. 

30. .[..], towev: Smyly and subsequent editors have accepted the restoration 
of j[uBp]otouev, a form of dGyoptévea otherwise confined to Epic-Aeolic. 
Clearly context demands a verb like Guaptéve, but the omicron 1s not certain 
enough to restore such an anomalous form. Read j{ycd]ptoyev? This second 
aorist at least occurs in Herodotos. 

tov Aaxtijpa: the southern promontory of Kos (Str. 14.2.19). According to 
Smyly’s note ad loc., the better manuscripts of Strabo and Plutarch (Q. Gr. 
§ 304c) prefer the spelling Aaxntip. 

32. tv Nicvpov: a small island, north of Tenos and sixty stades from Kos, 
according to Strabo 10.5.16. The ship is apparently running between the pro- 
montory of Lakter and this small, rocky island when it loses sight of it. The 
closest departure points would have been Knidos or Kos itself, further east of 
Lakter. Smyly suggests Halikarnassos, and even the northwestern part of 
Rhodes 1s a possibility. 

33-34. fc érépel[vor.] Prgnew anetdxyouev: compare Hd. 6.12.1: tov 
Ocayévnv Kai tov Ovapr edprcerv gAnicavtec &netbyyavov. Here fc must be 
the object of &xet>xouev, and the infinitive must belong with the participle. 
The missing word(s) 1s likely to be an adverb. 

38. Svactrpatoc : technically a point on the circumference of a circle. 
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39. Lavagnini deletes eic &neip[o]v, which adds nothing to the sense here and 
could easily have crept in from the following line by a dittography. Note that 
there, too, cic &xeipov follows -yévn. Hiatus results if it 1s allowed to stand in 
this line. 

40. Smyly compares Pollux 1.108: 8éAatto. tpayeta, KotAn OdAatta, Kai KolAa- 
vopévn Kai Tpaxvvopevn. 

40-41. For the thought compare AT 3.2.5: 1 5& vatc cel mpdc pév TO KUPTOUPEVOV 
tic BaArcccnc Hyelpeto, mpdc SE 16 napaSpopov Hn Kai yOauarov tod Kbpatoc 
Katedveto. exer 52 TOV KOLGTOV TH LEV Opect, TH BE YACMACLV. 

42. v &c) ctacv: Smyly’s emendation 1s preferable to the reading of the papyrus. 
The variation of éc with eic 1s not infrequent in the novelists. 

42-44. Gitar 1s the subject, 16 rvedpa the object of é[ppt]zCov. 

42-43. od|[t], od|[x@] or sim. The sense 1s that the air mass 1s in revolt, but not 
yet in outright warfare. The “battle” of the winds was a topos familiar from 
the time of Homer, the most famous example, perhaps, being that in Alkatos 
326 (L-P). Smyly’s 00 | [uév] would require the 5€-clause to be negated also. 

43. yvog[o]e.84: the form 1s hapax legomenon, probably a virtual equivalent of 
yooddnc. 

45. npnctijpac: also in Hid. 1.2.5 and 1.22.4. 

47-48. éylxol.]: space seems insufficient for Smyly’s cy}yd[61]. Perhaps 
&y|xo[v]. 

52-53. nelrv[koc]uévn 5é voxt[i ..... ] covetxeto: Smyly, restoring [ votc], 
suggests this is an imitation of Homer II. 17.551: nopgvpén vegeAn noxdcaca & 
abdtriv. Since the supplement 4 vatc results in hiatus, Zimmermann preferred 
to read ne[rv[kvo)pévy dé voxt[t navta] covetzeto. 

53-54. kai motépév . xoté 5é occurs also in Longos 1.23.2. 

54, 1 wey[&An xvon] : Bury’s reading has a slight palaeographic edge over Smyly’s 
Tuep[ivov pdc], and sense seems better served by it. Line 49 establishes the 
total gloom in which these events were taking place, the only alleviation of 
which seems to have been the flashes of starlike lights. A “daylike” light can 
only intrude into this studied description of the terrifying dark. 

55-56. The phenomenon is St. Elmo’s fire. Rattenbury (1933: 236) observes 
that “the elaborate description of storms was a favorite theme for the writer of 
a Greek romance, and natural phenomena such as St. Elmo’s Fires, which were 
capable of alternative explanations, were dear to his heart.” St. Elmo’s fire 
was often connected with the appearance of the Dioscur1 (see Burkert 1985: 
213), a phenomenon that normally heralded a propitious outcome for the voy- 
age, rather than a shipwreck (Crusius 1897: 2). E. Bowie suggests an echo 
here of Alkaios 34 (L-P). 

57-58. Here Zimmermann 1s probably correct in thinking that the sailors were 
invoking the Dioscuri by name as the flashes of light occurred. 
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P. Mich. inv. 5 opens with the speaker describing his or her magical 
powers in affected and incantatory language. Apparently the speaker’s 
companion has consulted this magic practitioner because a fair appari- 
tion has visited his daughter, and she has fallen in love with it. Although 
the incantatory style of the opening can be paralleled in the magic papyri, 
its extreme elegance guarantees that this piece is to be located in a 
literary genre. Also, as E.R. Dodds argues (1952: 135), claims to cure 
love abound in magic texts, so that the magician’s confession of helpless- 
ness in the face of love is a sure indication that this piece belongs to the 
realm of fiction. 

Of course, magicians and their practices, especially those involving 
pharmaka, do occasionally serve as subjects for rhetorical exercise. For 
example, see Quintilian’s animadversions on the matter (2.10.5), or the 
display speech mentioned in Philostratos on the topic of “a magician ask- 
ing to die, since he is unable to kill another magician who was an 
adulterer” (Vit. soph. §619), or Libanios 41, which gives us a magician 
who offers to save the city by magic means in exchange for his son’s life. 
The complaint that magicians cannot cure love, however, is most fami- 
liar as a topos in erotic elegy, where it is found in the mouths of love’s 
victims, not of the magicians themselves. If this is a rhetorical piece, 
then, it would seem to run counter to the usual cultural expectations. 

Campbell Bonner assumed the speaker, whom he identified with 
“your daughter” (lines 18-19), to be female. Dodds’s repunctuation of 
the text makes it clear that this is not the case, but he also assumes the 
speaker to be female (a witch), very possibly because a chief attribute of 
Thessalian witches seems to have been the ability to draw down the 
moon (see below, line 2 and note). If the speaker is male, the possibility 
exists that he is the apparition with whom the girl is in love, and that 
what is involved is not magic and dreams, but trickery. The story of 
Nektanebos’s deception of Olympias in the Alexander Romance comes 
to mind, or the less salacious duping in the Phasma of Menander. If the 
lover and the magician are two different people, this story may be some- 
thing like the romantic tale of Zariadres, the brother of Hystaspes, the 
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king of Media, who fell in love with the princess Odatis, whom he first 
saw in a dream (Athenaios 13.575a = FGrHist 125 F5 [Chares]). 

Reyhl, in his study of Antonius Diogenes, has made the intriguing 
suggestion that this fragment belongs to The Incredible Things beyond 
Thule (1969: 14-20). The magician, of course, would be Paapis, the 
father Mnason, and his daughter Derkyllis. Indeed, it might fit very well 
as a sequence to the incident in PSI 1177 where Myrto warns her mis- 
tress against the attentions of an evil spirit who would seem to be her 
lover. But there is no positive evidence to support the conjecture, and we 
have thought it better to print the fragment separately. 

Five small fragments written in the same hand as this papyrus were 
published by S. Daris (1986: 110-14; P. Pilau Rib. 152 a-e). They are 
unfortunately very abraded and contain at most only a few identifiable 
words. None can be located with respect to the nearly complete Michi- 
gan column, nor, for the most part, even with respect to each other. For 
these reasons, we have not included a complete transcription here.! In 
Fragment a we seem to have dialogue—a.3: (quov ypncape[v-, Daris sug- 
gests reading ypicopé[vev, comparing P. Mich. 5.17), 4.10: probably 
“you were bewitched” ([pJeucye[vc]8e)—and there is probably dialogue 
in Fragment b as well—b.3: “I am afraid that” (6é601Ka p[1). Talk about 
day and night in lines a.10-12 could indicate a connection with the 
magician’s claim to control time (see below, lines 2-8). More intrigu- 
ingly, if P. Mich. 5 is from Antonius Diogenes, it could refer to the fate of 
Mantineas and Derkyllis, who are condemned to live by night and sleep 
by day having been “bewitched” by the magic spell Paapis placed upon 
them.? 


! Those so inclined should see Stramaghia (1991: 76-78), who reproduces Daris’s 
diplomatic transcription and attempts with little success to make sense of the pitiful 
remains, Daris, Kussl, and Stramaglia all assume that the words 1n a.10 (Jepoye[) and 6.6 
(], tovtovpay[) must be forms of péyoc. 

2 Fragment a.11-13: v]d€ odSénxo golivetor (so Daris) +5 ] Hugpa x[ai] oac[ +10 Jy cat 
xe[noi}n[tox or sim. 

3 In Fragment b.2-6, magic practices are also the subject. One might restore along the 
following lines, for example: S€5orKo. wl} wcOy | tv aldthy téxvny [kai 16 | BiBAto]v todtov 
pay[iKkdv | edpav] koi ta rorr[cetc (so Daris) { tév clopav adtéc [ (“I am afraid that [he may 
learn the] same art, [since he discovered] both this man’s magic [book] and the very pro- 
cedures [of the sages]”), though a number of other schemes are possible. Whether Frag- 
ment 6 follows or precedes Fragment a 1s unknown. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Mich. inv. 5 (= P? 2636, measuring 8.5 x 16.2 cm) contains the upper portion 
of a column from a papyrus roll preserving twenty-three nearly intact lines. The 
papyrus 1s light-colored and of good quality; the back 1s blank. Writing 1s along 
the fibers in an informal round style assignable to the mid-second century CE 
For the type, compare Timouphis (=P. Turner 8). Lines contain between sixteen 
and nineteen letters. A generous upper margin (about 3.0 cm) and the night 
intercolumnar space survive; the left break occurred just before the initial letters 
of the lines, and the bottom 1s broken off. There are no marks of punctuation, 
nor are there lectional signs; there are occasional gaps between words or phrases, 
but these are not consistent enough to be intended to punctuate. Iota adscript 1s 
not written, and there are two ttacistic variations of spelling (lines 4, 17). The 
piece 1s composed 1n the Attic dialect (see line 8), and hiatus 1s avoided abso- 
lutely. The language 1s ordered with extreme elegance 1n attention to rhetorical 
detail, whereas the sentiments are set out in nearly identical clausulae. 
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P MICH INV 5 


CTHCETOL* KEV CEAT VT] KE- 
Aetco, kataBrceton > Kav 
Kordcar Berl h]cw tiv nyEé- 

4 pav, Tf vbE pol Wevet: KO 
Ser Sapev nOAw hpE- 

PAC, TO OAc OK GEAETCE- 
TOL KOV TAEDA BeAric@ 

8 thy PcAattav, od S€opat 
vewe : kav 81’ Gépoc EABetv, 
KovgrcOrcopar. Epw@tiKov 
udvov ody EdpicKa Pap- 


12 LoKov—od rorrjcor Svvepe- 
vov, od radcar Svvdpevov. 
NV yap PoPovpEevy tov 
Bedv ov oéper. et SE tic ExeEr 

16 Kai Stdactv, aite, Séopar, 


“Sdte- metv BA, ypicacBar 
B2AH ” paivecBat cov tf 8v- 
yatpi KaAodv eiSwAov Aé- 

20 yeu Kai TODTS cor Tapado- 
Eov etvor Soxet ndco1 S& 
GAAO1 napaaAdyav HpdcOn- 


[clav copdtov[.... | vixec 
2 [..] ,yde, of ...... Punt. . 
3 KvAa@con pap , KMADCOL or KOAOdca1 Bonner, KvA@con Eitrem 4 wevet Dodds, 


uéver Bonner 17 xpncacBou pap , read xyprcacBar S West 22 napadoywv 
Eitrem, map’ aAoywv Bonner 
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THE LOVE DRUG 


] it will stand still; if I order the moon, 

it will descend; if 

I wish to prevent the day, 

night will linger on for me; 

and again, if we demand the day, 

the light will not depart; 

if I wish to sail 

the sea, I have no need 

of a ship; if I wish to move through the air, 
I shall become weightless. For love 

alone I find no drug, 

none with power to create it, 

none with power to abate it. 

For the earth in fear 

of that god bears no such plant. But if anyone has it 
to give, I beseech, I implore, 

“Give it to me—I wish to drink it down, I wish to rub it on. 
A fair image is appearing 

to your daughter you say, 

and this seems strange to you? 

But how many 

others have fallen in love with outlandish 
creatures ... [ 


> 
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P MICH INV 5 


1-10. These lines contain an elaborately wrought topos consisting of three or 
more pairs detailing the magician’s powers and climaxing in an unexpected 
inversion. Normally magicians do claim to cure love, not to be defeated by it. 
See, e.g., Phot. Bzbl. 184.128a-129. 

1. |ctr\cetar: Bonner suggests [6 tA1oc] ctr\ceto1, comparing PGM 13.873: 6 (sc. 
to dvopa. Oeod) et einw téAerov, 6 tHAtoc ctr\cetor But the other pairs are 
parallel, and drawing down the moon 1s not normally linked with stopping the 
sun, which would in any case be a duplication of lines 3-7. More likely, stay- 
ing the course of rivers or summoning Hekate. Compare Lucian Philopseudes 
§13: thv ‘Exdtnv adtiv évapyh mapictic Kai thv CeArivnv Koboipav. One 
might restore, e.g., Kav thy ‘Exatny énxaArciv Bedico, napactriceto, and the 
longer napa|ctrcetor provides a better rhythmic balance for kataPryceton (line 
3); 

1~2. The ability to draw down the moon 1s most often in literature attributed to 
Thessalian witches, cf. Plato Gorg. §513a, Aristoph. Clouds 750, Prop. 1.19, 
Hor. Ep. 5.46, Tib. 1.2.43, Verg. Ecl. 8.69. 

3~7. The claims are typical; Bonner compares Simon the magician’s speech in 
pseudo-Clement Recognitiones 2.9, or Lucian Anach. § 13. 

10-13. For the rhetorical balances as well as the sentiment, compare Longos 
Daphnis and Chloe 2.7: épwtoc yap oddév ocppaxov, od mivdpEvov, odk ecO16- 
LEvov, odK Ev Mbaic AeyGuevov 

17-18. Again, a conventional sentiment. S$. West provides as parallels Eur. 
Hipp. 516 (notepa dé xpictov 7 xdtov 16 @&ppaxov) and Theok. 11.2 (on which 
see Gow’s commentary). 

19. KaArov eidmAov: “fair image” could be a painting, which figured in Ninos 
(shown in the Antioch mosaic); or it could be an apparition in a dream, as in 
the story of Zariadres (see introduction above); or a ghost, as in Phlegon of 
Tralles’ Mepi Q@avpacav I (FGrHist 257 F36). 

22-23. napadrdyov jpocOn|[clav copatwv: Eros brings about strange conjunc- 
tions, familiar in Greek folktales and known from various authors who 
collected them. The collections of erotica attributed to Theophrastos and 
Klearchos are said to have contained stories of animals in love with 
people—goose, dolphin, rooster, peacock, elephant (Athenaios Dezpnoso- 
phists 13.606b-607b), men and animals in love with statues or pictures ({Plut.] 
Paral. min. §29, Ant. Lib. 21, Phaedrus 3.3, Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. §149c-e), 
and of course Pasiphae, though these last are sheer wayward lust, not “roman- 
tic” as the former tales are. 

23. [....]vixac: Dodds’s conjecture, [£& évum]}viov, does not suit traces. 
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The extraordinary plot of lamblichos’s Babyloniaka is summarized by 
Photios in codex 94 of his Bibliothéké. If there were any suspicion that 
the patriarch was capable of pulling our leg, this would be the place to 
exercise it. According to him, the hero and heroine roam throughout the 
Near East pursued by two eunuchs whose noses and ears have been cut 
off. They encounter bees with poisoned honey, a Lesbian princess of 
Egypt, a cannibalistic brigand, look-alike brothers named Tigris and 
Euphrates who happen to be exact doubles for the hero, and a rather 
dignified farmer’s daughter whom the heroine forces to sleep with an 
executioner who is really a priest of Aphrodite who helps his son 
Euphrates break jail by dressing in the farmer’s daughter’s clothes. Con- 
sidering the emotional tension that is constantly breaking out between 
the hero and heroine, culminating in her leaving him to marry another 
man before their final reconciliation, it is a wonder that anyone could 
ever refer to this work as an “ideal romance.” 

The fragments of the Babyloniaka come not from papyrus discoveries 
but from manuscript excerpts! and from short quotations used to illus- 
trate interesting words in the massive tenth-century dictionary-cum- 
encyclopedia known as the Souda. Indeed, until recently, the principal 
scholarly attention devoted to Iamblichos has concerned itself with 
which of the many hundreds of unattributed quotations floating through- 


1 Three long passages, one (Frag. 61) in Vaticanus Graecus rescriptus 73, two (Frags. 1 
and 35) found both in Laurentianus 57,12 and in Vaticanus 1354. These last two mss. 
also contain six shorter sentences, apparently from Jamblichos, and one longer passage in 
which mercenaries argue their cases for extra wages before the Amphiktyonic Council. 
This last seems to have nothing to do with the Babyloniaka and was only attributed to 
Iamblichos on the basis of a marginal note placed near the end of the passage. M. Naech- 
ster (1908) reasonably argues that the note refers only to the passages that follow, and that 
the excerpt comes, like its predecessor, from the rhetor Hadrianos. Habrich also rejected 
its authenticity, printing it as frag. 101 of the “dubious fragments.” 
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out that lexicon might have come from the Babyloniaka.2, The quota- 
tions usually just consist in a short sentence; but the fact that the illustra- 
tive quotations in the Souda tend to be drawn from a short list of favorite 
authors? and that some anonymous quotations contain distinctive proper 
names from the Babyloniaka‘ while others fit easily into the plot as sum- 
marized by Photios,’ form together a strong argument for attributing at 
least some of the 116 claimants in Elmar Habrich’s edition to Iambli- 
chos.® 


IAMBLICHOS 


Our information about the author comes from three sources: the Souda, 
a scholion in ms. A of Photios, and Photios’s own account of what Iam- 
blichos says of himself in the novel. But, ultimately, all three must derive 
from the novel itself. Together they give us more detail than we have for 
any other novelist, but there are the usual small contradictions to be 
ironed out. 

The Souda article reads: “Iamblichos: this man, so they say, was born 
of slaves. He wrote the work called Babyloniaka, which is about the pas- 
sion of Rhodanes and Sinonis, in thirty-nine books. He tells of Zobaras 
the eunuch, lover of the supremely beautiful Mesopotamia.” 

Thirty-nine (that is, A®) is probably a mistake. The other novels are 
much more compact: Chariton’s has eight books, Xenophon’s ten, 
Achilles Tatius’s eight, Longos’s four, Heliodoros’s ten. Only Antonius 
Diogenes’ novel, with twenty-four books, comes close to such a length.” 


2 The fragments explicitly attributed to Iamblichos are 30, 54, 56, 59, 70, 84, 89, 90, 
91, 93, 97, 98, and 99. 

3 Constantine Porphyrogennetos’s excerpts: Adler 1928-, 1:19-20. 

4Sinonis: Frags. 3, 13, 61, 78; Sinonis and Soraichos: Frag. 78; Garmos: Frag. 9; 
Damas: Frag. 18. 

5 E.g., the thirty-stade-long cave with two entrances (Frag. 11), the sentry who drops 
his shield so that the hollow reverberation reveals the location of the underground cave 
(Frag. 14), the bees with poisoned honey (Frag. 16), the priest wearing the clothing of a 
public executioner (Frag. 55). 

® Hercher (1858-59, 1866, 1875) identified sixty-one Souda fragments as coming from 
Iamblichos (in his Erotict scriptores graect vol. 1 (1858): 220, frag. 27 has been assigned 
two numbers by the printer; cf. p. xxxiv). Bruhn (1890) suggested another seventeen, and 
Adler tentatively mentioned another thirty-eight candidates, many of them also assignable 
to Ailian (index to her edition of the Souda 5:87-88). 

7 Ts it an accident that these are all even numbers? Would Iamblichos have organized a 
massive work into exactly thirty-nine books when forty was easily possible? Apuletus’s 
eleventh book, of course, 1s deliberately excrescent. 
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Photios ends his summary of Iamblichos’s novel with the sixteenth (that 
1s, t¢’) book, at a point that seems to be the conclusion of the entire story, 
and that 1s more likely to be the length of the Babylomaka. 

A second probable error in the Souda entry can be detected by com- 
paring the other two sources: Iamblichos learned his Babylonian tales 
from a slave, but if his parents could afford to buy a highly educated 
slave as a tutor, Iamblichos was probably not a slave himself. The scho- 
lion in Photios runs as follows: 


This Jamblichos was a Syrian by birth, both on his father’s and his mother’s 
side, not a Syrian in the sense of a Greek living in Syria but a native He 
spoke Syrian and lived in that culture until a tutor, as he tells us, who was 
Babylonian, took charge of him and taught him the language and culture of 
Babylon, and their stories, of which the one he 1s writing 1s an example. 
The Babylonian was taken prisoner in the time when Trajan entered 
Babylonia and the booty merchants sold him to a Syrian He was learned in 
the wisdom of the barbarians, enough to have been one of the king’s scribes 
when he was living in his fatherland. So this Iamblichos, speaking his 
native Syrian, learned Babylonian as well, and after that he says that he 
worked hard practicing Greek too, so as to be an accomplished rhetor 


How much of this 1s fictional framing, constructed by Iamblichos as 
an authorial mask, 1s hard to say. That Iamblichos, like Lucian,’ was a 
Syrian native who acquired his Greek as a second language 1s probable 
enough. His name 1s of Arabic derivation and ts found in Palmyra and 
among the tribes around Apameia.? The Babylonian tutor 1s harder to 
judge. The chronology 1s reasonable, but many elements of the narrative 
seem thoroughly Greek, at least as Greek as Chariton and Xenophon of 
Ephesos. The author has fully embedded himself in the Greek culture of 
the Roman Empire and declares as much 1n the course of the novel. For 
this we rely on Photios’s summary, which contains at least one mistake: 


The writer says that he himself is a Babylonian and has learned magic, that 
he also had a Greek education, and that he flourished under Sohaimos the 
Achaimenid and Arsakid, a king from a line of kings, and who became a 
member of the Senate at Rome and then a consul and then a king again of 


8 “For while he just a lad, still a barbarian in speech practically wearing a burnoose 
(kandys) in the Syrian style ” (Brs accus §27) 

? Schneider Menzel 1948 91n 18 cites H Wuthnow 1930 56,148 Iamblichos, son 
of Sampsikeramos, was chieftain of the tribe of the Emisenoi in the stronghold of 
Arethousa near Apameia (Str 16 2 10) 
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Greater Armenia. This was the period in which he says he lived He 
expressly states that Antoninus was ruling the Romans. And when 
Antoninus (he says) sent the emperor Verus, his brother and kinsman, to 
make war on Vologaeses the Parthian, he himself foretold that the war 
would occur and how it would end. And he tells how Vologaeses fled 
beyond the Euphrates and Tigris and how the land of the Parthians became 
subject to Rome. (75b27-41) 


The more exact and insistent information in the scholion should be 
preferred to Photios’s casual mention that Iamblichos was Babylonian. If 
Iamblichos 1s being tutored not long after the fall of Babylon to Trayan 
(115/6), he may have been born about the turn of the century, later if the 
Babylonian served more than one master. 

This autobiographical digression in the novel—indeed, 1f we can trust 
Photios, in the midst of a digression on the forms of magic—is very 
interesting. The only comparable performance on our shelf of novels 1s 
that of Apuleius, whose autobiographical references at beginning and 
end are deliberate riddles (1.1, 11.27). Apuleius also shares with Iambli- 
chos both the claim to be a latecomer to the language he 1s writing and a 
personal involvement with magic. Is this mere coincidence—not remark- 
able in a period when the entire Mediterranean basin has been brought 
into a comprehensive economic and administrative framework such that 
diverse cultural traditions may more easily be investigated and blended? 
Or 1s 1t a convention of the genre—that 1s, an authorial stance appropri- 
ate to narrative or similar material that is somewhat exotic, elaborate 
and intense? (see Winkler 1985: 257-73). The two explanations are 
more than compatible: the one ts simply a more distant and material 
description of what the other views close up and in more literary terms. 

But Apuleius does not associate himself with the grand course of his- 
tory as Iamblichos does. Verus campaigned against the Parthian king 
Vologaeses III (148-92) from 164 to 166. Since Iamblichos describes the 
flight of Vologaeses, the novel was completed after that date, because, 
whatever we think of his claim to have predicted the Roman victory, its 
publication would not constitute a proof of the author’s powers until 
after the event. 

The fulsome praise of (C. Iulhus?) Sohaimos argues some connection 
of the author to that Syrian member of the Roman Senate, who was king 
of Armenia from 164.10 The immediate implications of that fact are 


10 Possibly a descendant of the C Iuls Sohaimos who was king of Emesa from 54 CE 
until at least the Vespasian period (Halfmann 1979 175-76, Cass Dio 71 2-4) 
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difficult to assess. Iamblichos himself is Syrian, of course, and Syria 
figures prominently in the denouement of the Babyloniaka. The heroine 
Sinonis, feeling betrayed by her lover Rhodanes, leaves him and marries 
the young king of Syria; the Babylonian king sends Rhodanes with an 
army to fight that king, “lover against rival.” We could wish that Pho- 
tios had been a bit more informative about the conclusion: “Rhodanes is 
victorious, recovers Sinonis, and rules over the Babylonians.” Did this 
leave Syria defeated and humiliated or in a state of honorable alliance, 
allowed to maintain at least the forms of independence and native rule? 
The latter would seem more probable in a text that so proclaimed its 
current Syrian connections. 

Further, Sohaimos is praised specifically as both an Achaimenid and 
an Arsakid, that is, as a member of the ruling dynasties both of Persia 
(descendant of Kyros, Dareios, and Xerxes) and of Parthia. Between the 
two great powers of Rome and Parthia, Armenia functioned at times as a 
sort of buffer zone. The Parthian king Vologaeses I had installed his 
brother Tiridates on the throne of Armenia, and Tiridates diplomatically 
confirmed his rule by allowing Nero to crown him in Rome in 66 C.E. 
The balance of power seemed to sway seriously with Trajan’s conquest 
of Mesopotamia and the Parthian capital of Ktesiphon in 115/6 (Cassius 
Dio 68.30.3; Ziegler 1964: 97ff.), but Hadrian backed off from Trajan’s 
extensions and in 117 made peace with the Parthian king Osroes. A dif- 
ferent Osroes, set on the throne of Armenia by Vologaeses III, defeated a 
small Roman force and invaded Syria in 162, prompting a major Roman 
expedition under the nominal leadership of the playboy Verus that 
resulted in the burning of Ktesiphon and the annexation of Mesopotamia 
as a Roman province. 

Iamblichos locates his Babyloniaka by reference to these events: the 
story material was putatively acquired from a Babylonian royal scribe 
brought to Syria as a slave after Trajan’s sack of “Babylonia,” and its 
publication postdates the expulsion of the Parthian ruling class from 
Mesopotamia. It is clear that Iamblichos, like Sohaimos, cast his loyal- 
ties on the side of Roman rule, and that his chosen audience was the 
Greek-speaking elite (of many races and places) who administered the 
empire. The “nationalist” inspiration that Braun (1938) sees in the ear- 
lier folk stories of Ninos and Sesostris cannot apply to lamblichos. 

The larger implication of Iamblichos’s proclaimed connection with 
Sohaimos is that it reinforces the obvious first impression generated by 
the stylistic level of this and many other novel texts, that they were aimed 
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at an audience trained in the fine arts of language. As Lucian devoted 
two essays to the praise of Verus’ mistress Pantheia (Imagines, Pro ima- 
ginibis), so too, Iamblichos moved, or hoped that he might move, in the 
high circles of the Greek-speaking social elite in the eastern Roman 
Empire. 


THE BABYLONIAKA 


For all the striking originality of its content and the fact that Photios 
found it a “worthy model of writerly skill and power,” modern critics 
have scarcely expended any words on Jamblichos’s novel as a complex 
and stylish literary performance. Yet even Photios’s frequently opaque 
and gappy summary lets us see that the Babyloniaka was a work of re- 
markable energy and artful contrivance. Its two outstanding features are 
the jealousy of Sinonis, which breaks up the unanimity ordinarily main- 
tained by the central couple in this genre, and the insistent doublings— 
of episodes with similar structure and of characters with identical features. 

More than any other novelist, Iamblichos has exploited the possibili- 
ties of twins and look-alikes. Heliodoros’s Charikleia is mistaken for 
Thisbe, and Achilles Tatius’s Kalligone is literally taken for Leukippe, 
but the misapprehension of a character’s identity through actual physical 
resemblance to someone else is virtually Iamblichos’s signature. The 
hero Rhodanes is mistaken for the dead Tigris by the lad’s own mother. 
Since the brothers “Tigris and Euphrates resembled each other, and 
Rhodanes resembled both of them,” it is not surprising that Euphrates 
is arrested in Rhodanes’ place. What is surprising is that the arrest is 
brought about by Euphrates’ own father, who denounces him, thinking 
he is Rhodanes. Both parents misidentify one of their sons, and both 
mistakes work in Rhodanes’ favor. Euphrates’ father corrects his mis- 
take later when, as public executioner, he is about to put his son to death 
but recognizes him in time. 

Sinonis has two doublets as well. The farmer’s daughter is suspected 
to be Sinonis because her hair is shorn and she is trying to sell some of 
the gold chain that Sinonis had been forced to wear in prison. Mesopo- 
tamia is arrested in Sinonis’s place, not necessarily because they resemble 
each other but because circumstances have forced Euphrates to refer to 
his sister Mesopotamia as Sinonis. Two pairs of boy and girl look-alikes 
are mentioned in Fragment 92, which, if it is from the Babyloniaka, 
probably belongs to a lie told by a character. 
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The grandest and grisliest of these misidentifications occurs when 
Rhodanes’ dog eats some of a maiden’s corpse in an inn. Sinonis’s father 
recognizes the dog, thinks the maiden is Sinonis, kills the dog, buries the 
maiden’s body with an inscription identifying the grave as that of 
Sinonis, and then hangs himself. Rhodanes and Soraichos then arrive 
and take the accumulated evidence—dog’s corpse, father swinging in a 
noose, grave marker for Sinonis—as cogent proof that Sinonis really is 
dead, so Soraichos hangs himself, Rhodanes draws enough blood to com- 
plete the inscription with his own name and then prepares to strike the 
sword into his chest. 

The two older men dangling in nooses at that point are another doub- 
let, since Soraichos accompanies the couple as a kind of protective father: 
“O Sinonis,” he says in Fragment 61, “I cherish both of you, since For- 
tune has given me to you as father. You became my daughter before 
Rhodanes became my son.” 

Though these various episodes can be grouped together under the 
category of doublets or twins, they do not seem repetitious. Each is quite 
different from the rest in its structure and local effects. The premises of 
this genre, of course, not only tolerate but encourage and aim at scenes 
displaying the stunning effects of coincidence: these are not just any old 
events but “storied” events. In a series of sententiae, such as the show- 
pieces of Iamblichos’s contemporary Polemo,'! paradox may wear out its 
welcome quickly, but narrative paradox palls only in summary or when 
one closes the book and puts on one’s official hat. The detail and variety 
of a long narrative easily palliate the effect of contrivance; or rather, the 
addition of so many other literary structures—description, dialogue, 
digressions— allows one to avoid confronting the fact that the concate- 
nation of events is quite simply incredible. 

Bryan Reardon (1982) has analyzed the essential plot of Chariton’s 
Kallirhoe as a single situation—a triangle of Lover, Beloved, and 
Rival—which is repeated in different locales with a series of different 
Rivals, each a notch up the social scale. A skeleton almost that simple 
can be seen in stretches of the Babyloniaka. The early books are con- 
structed as a sequence of scenes or stage sets—Prison, Meadow, Cave, 
Inn, Brigand’s House, and Cemetery—on which rather similar events 
take place. In each location, Rhodanes and Sinonis are brought very 

11 Whose two speeches contesting for the prize of valor at Marathon were transcribed 
along with the two longish rhetorical excerpts from Iamblichos in Vat. 1354 and Laur. 


57,12 (H. Hinck 1873). 
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near death, in three of them they are actually mistaken for dead. The sol- 
diers pursuing them (a) toss burial gifts in their direction when they see 
them lying by the road in a stupor from the poisoned honey; (b) flee from 
them as ghosts after the fire at the brigand’s house; and (c) see them lying 
asleep in the tomb of the girl whose funeral procession was interrupted 
and assume them, once more, to be real corpses. At the inn, they are 
accused of a murder, which would have resulted in their death, and in the 
palace prison (this geography 1s vague) Rhodanes 1s actually hanging on 
a cross. In each succeeding episode other people die while the central 
couple either 1s thought to have died or narrowly escapes death. 

Yet if each of these settings reenacts what is in some sense the same 
basic situation, they are very different from each other in color and char- 
acters. Further, none 1s expendable, for each (with the possible excep- 
tion of the cannibalistic brigand) contributes an item that 1s later used in 
the novel. From the meadow Rhodanes takes some of the gold treasure 
he has discovered, and later uses 1t to free Soraichos; in the cave Sinonts 
cuts her hair to draw up water (her shorn head will later lead to confu- 
sion with the widowed farmer’s daughter); at the inn Rhodanes acquires 
a flask of poison, which he will later use to attempt suicide; from the 
cemetery Sinonis takes some funeral clothing, which leads to her arrest 
later when she tries to sell 1t. 

Certainly there was an architecture of the whole governing at least the 
coincidence of beginning and end: Soraichos 1s sent to execution in the 
same meadow where Rhodanes had found the buried treasure at the 
beginning; Rhodanes 1s crucified on the very same cross from which he 
had been hanging 1n the first episode reported by Photios. Beyond that, 
some elements of broad design may be discerned. If the first six major 
settings can be called a unit, all involving variations on near-death and 
apparent death, the next block of episodes introduces the look-alike 
characters and begins to play with the possibilities of misidentification. 
On the island we meet Euphrates and Mesopotamia, soon after that the 
farmer’s daughter. This cast of interchangeable characters combines and 
recombines 1n various permutations and in various locales. 

As a fulcrum between these two sections of the novel occurs a scene 
that is crucial to the psychology and motivation of the heroime. From 
this episode on, the plotting shifts emphasis from reiterated near-death to 
mistaken identity. To this end, the episode introduces the new paternal 
protector Soraichos (who 1s like Kalasiris in the Azthioptka) and leads 
directly to the three look-alikes on the island. Arrested for grave-robbing 
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and brought to justice, Sinonis is being conveyed by Soraichos to King 
Garmos. She and Rhodanes take poison, but Soraichos has substituted a 
sleeping drug, so they simply fall into a coma. Rhodanes’ sharp cry dur- 
ing a nightmare wakes Sinonis, she realizes that she is being taken to 
Garmos, and she tries to commit suicide by plunging a sword in her 
breast. The wound is serious but not fatal. Soraichos is so impressed 
with her determination that he decides to help the couple to escape. He 
takes Sinonis to the temple of Aphrodite on the island and commissions a 
doctor to attend her there. 

This fulcrum scene also shows Sinonis at her most courageous, ready 
to kill herself with a sword rather than marry another man. She has from 
the beginning been a remarkably daring and energetic heroine, showing 
initiative in escaping from prison and engineering Rhodanes’ liberation, 
cutting her long hair to make a rope to draw up water in the cave and 
leading the way in the darkness with a lamp (Fragment 13, not securely 
attributed). Her character is consistently drawn in terms of determina- 
tion and initiative, so we should not wonder that when she sees Rho- 
danes and the farmer’s daughter kissing she feels seriously aggrieved. 

In the long fragment 61 she makes her motivation perfectly clear: 
“Displaying the wound she had once inflicted on herself she said, ‘Do 
you see this [wound], O [ |? Do you see how Sinonis does not 
spare her own life??” Rhodanes has not lived up to her example of 
single-minded and uncompromising commitment to one lover. In the 
same fragment, Soraichos injects a small touch of realism: “You are not 
the only one, my child, who finds Rhodanes attractive....” But such 
worldly realism is exactly what Sinonis will not tolerate: “She flared up 
at this last remark and did not wait for the rest of his speech. ‘Soraichos, 
I have indulged this wicked windiness of yours, and grudgingly at that. I 
should have died before hearing you say that any other woman finds 
Rhodanes attractive.’” 

Jealousy is too narrow a description of Sinonis’s motivation in this last 
section of the novel, making her seem capricious and irrational. Her 
standards for Rhodanes’ behavior are arguably too high, but they are the 
standards she has consistently applied to herself, and her perception of 
the meaning of his kiss is accurate. 1 

This highly original turn of events dominates the last stretch of the 
novel, in which Sinonis kills another would-be suitor, engages herself to 


12 Borgogno (1975b: 164) suggests that the doubling of the farmer’s daughter and 
Sinonis 1s not merely a narrative device but serves to ground Sinonis’s fears of rejection. 
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be married to the young king of Syria, and uses her new position to take 
vengeance on the farmer’s daughter. 

What might have been a climactic scene bringing on a resolution 
occurs in the inn, where Rhodanes finds his dead dog, Sinonis’s father 
hanging in a noose, and a tombstone for Sinonis. At this point his 
courage at last matches that of Sinonis and he turns his sword on himself. 
Like the hapless Chaireas in Chariton’s novel, the hero is at first a mora] 
failure, or at least a second-rater, but later redeems himself. Rhodanes’ 
suicide is interrupted, however, by the farmer’s daughter rushing up with 
the news that the buried woman is not Sinonis. Unfortunately, Sinonis 
then arrives to see the farmer’s daughter nursing Rhodanes’ chest wound. 
This forestalls any reconciliation that might have occurred if the farmer’s 
daughter had not been there and Sinonis had realized that Rhodanes’ 
courage could on occasion equal hers. 


STYLE 


Any assessment of Iamblichos’s style must, of course, take into account 
the unorthodox nature of the excerpts. If, as is more than likely, the 
selections were chosen for the presence of rare words or unusual locu- 
tions, the rest of the novel could easily have been written in a mainstream 
Atticizing style. Indeed, the longer fragments display the habits of Greek 
rhetorical training, and would not disgrace more classical writers. Reeve 
(1971: 534-35) points out, for example, that in the long fragments 
Iamblichos’s avoidance of hiatus conforms to that of the other Greek 
novelists, whereas there is a higher incidence of hiatus in the lexical frag- 
ments, where no doubt strict attention to word order would have been of 
less concern than the grammatical construction or an unusual usage. 
Explanations are given of Babylonian words and customs, as one would 
expect in a work directed to a Greek audience. Some of the proper 
names and customs may be Babylonian, but the plot and characterization 
seems wholly Greek, both melodramatic and rhetorical and with bold 
female characters. In fact, Photios’s assessment of Iamblichos’s style as 
“fluent and gentle; and if there is an occasional jolt, it creates not so 
much a tension but ... an undercurrent of languid excitement” (Epit. 
73b32) suits well these contrasting elements. 

Those who have worked on the quotation question are Hercher 
(1858-59, 1866, 1867, 1875, 1876), Rohde ([1876] 1974), Bruhn 
(1890), Adler (1928-), Schneider-Menzel (1948), Habrich (1960), Bari- 
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gazzi (1961), Di Gregorio (1963), and Borgogno (1975a, 1975b). They 
of course disagree about the relative probabilities in this artful guessing 
game. Without entering too deeply into such debates, we have translated 
most of the quotations that have been claimed for the Babyloniaka, indi- 
cating the section where they might fit into Photios’s summary along 
with information about where to find discussions of their authenticity 
and position. We include the fragment numbers used in Habrich’s edi- 
tion (though we do not include all the fragments Habrich claimed for the 
Babyloniaka). The fragments whose authenticity or position are quite 
doubtful are translated last. 
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TESTIMONIA 


Photios (c. 810-893), Bibliothéké codex 94. Our translation 1s based on 
the Budé edition of R. Henry. 


[73b24] The novel (8popatixdv) of Iamblichos was read, which acts out 
affairs of passion. He does not flaunt indecent language to the same degree 
as Achilles Tatius, but his attitude 1s rather more shameless than that of the 
Phoenician Heliodoros. For these three authors have set themselves roughly 
the same goal—the enactment of plots involving erotic dramas—but 
Heliodoros 1s very dignified and pure-spoken, Iamblichos less so, and 
Achilles 1s shameless and indecent. 

[73b32] His style on the whole 1s fluent and gentle; and if there is an occa- 
sional jolt, 1t creates not so much a tension but rather a tickle (as one might 
say) and an undercurrent of languid excitement. 

[73b35] lamblichos then, because he 1s excellent in style and composition 
and in the arrangement of narratives that represent highly serious matters 
rather than fictitious horseplay, 1s a worthy model of the writer’s art and 
power. 

[74a4] The cast of characters he has devised includes Sinonis and Rho- 
danes, beautiful and handsome respectively, deeply in love with each other 
within the bounds of matrimony, and they are in fact being married [or 
betrothed?]; and Garmos, king of Babylon, who at his wife’s death falls in 
love with Sinonis and 1s trying to force her to marry him. 

[74a9] Sinonis refuses and 1s thrown into bondage, her chain being plaited 
with gold.'4 Rhodanes on this account is tied onto a cross, with the royal 
eunuchs Damas and Sakas assigned to oversee the operation. But he 1s taken 
down from it thanks to Sinonis’s intervention, and both manage to 
escape—he the cross, she the marriage. Sakas and Damas for this get their 
ears and noses cut off!5 and are then sent in pursuit of the couple. They split 
up and go their separate ways on the trail. 

[74a17] The party of Rhodanes'® ts nearly caught by its pursuer Damas in 


13 Garmos 1s the supposed writer of the fifty-ninth letter in the epistles of Apollonios of 
Tyana. The subject of the letter, however, has no connection with what we know of the 
Babyloniaka. 

14 Though A:thiopians are said to use golden chains on prisoners as a matter of course, 
since gold 1s not as precious to them as other metals (Hdt., HId.), Sinonis’s chains are spe- 
cially made for her by a goldsmith who later appears in the novel (76b6)—presumably as a 
sign of honor from Garmos. 

15 The Persian noble Intaphrenes inflicts a similar penalty on two chamberlains who 
refuse him entrance to Dareios (Hdt. 3.118) 

16 This locution (oi xepi ‘Poddvnv) refers only to Rhodanes and Sinonis, not to a larger 
crowd. We retain the odd expression, which seems to have been Iamblichos’s (cf. Frag. 61 
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a meadow. There was a fisherman who informed against the shepherds, 
who, under torture, reluctantly reveal the location of the meadow in which 
Rhodanes actually found gold, whose hiding place was hinted at by the 
inscription on a pillar of a hon.!”? And an apparition im the form of a billy 
goat lusts after Sinonis—for which reason the party of Rhodanes depart 
from the meadow. Damas finds the garland that Sinonis made in the 
meadow and sends it to Garmos as a consolation. 

[74a27] Rhodanes’ party meets 1n its flight an old woman in a hut,!® and 
they hide themselves in a cave that had been dug straight through to a length 
of thirty stades.!? Its mouth had been plugged by shrubby brush. Damas’s 
party arrives and the old woman 1s examined. At the sight of a naked sword 
she faints. The horses that Rhodanes and Sinonis had been riding are 
seized,*° and troops surround the area in which Sinonis and Rhodanes are 
hiding. A bronze shield of one of the sentries crashes down on the ground 
above the tunnel, and the hollow reverberation reveals their hiding place. 
The tunnel is excavated, while Damas shouts continuously. The people 
inside it become aware of the activity and flee into the cave’s recesses, and 
they come out at the other opening. 

[74a40] A swarm of wild bees from that place attacks the men digging, 
and some of their honey also drips onto the fugitives. The bees in fact have 
distilled their honey like a drug from the plants eaten by serpents:*! stinging 
the diggers, they mutilate some, others they actually kill. Overcome by 
hunger, the party of Rhodanes licked up the honey, suffered stomach 
cramps and collapsed by the roadside like corpses. 


below, line 20), modeling the English on such uses as “the party of the first part.” In some 
authors, the plural article with periphrastic rept even refers to single individuals (as todc 
nepi tov “Ociptv = Osiris, DS 1.16.2; totic nepi ‘PopddAov kai ‘Piiov = Romulus and Remus, 
Plut. O. Rom. §268f. 

17 The hiding place was apparently underground in or near a spring (see 78a13-14, 
20-21). Rhodanes takes some of the gold but probably leaves the bulk of it there, for it 1s 
later found and used by Soraichos (78a15-22). Perhaps the lustful apparition of a billy 
goat who leaps out of a well (Frag. 10) is a Babylonian demon guarding the golden treasure 
there. Soraichos recovers it by some clever ruse that makes him appear supernaturally 
gifted; perhaps he tricks the demon/jinni. 

18 This is no doubt intended as a reminiscence of Hekale, the old woman in whose hut 
Theseus takes shelter in Kallimachos’ poem. 

19 This 1s presumably a natural phenomenon. 

20 Damas may suspect the old woman of harboring the fugitives because he recognizes 
the king’s horses (Borgogno 1975a: 120). 

21 The thistle blossoms are especially sought out by bees, according to Columella 9.4.4 
(Schneider-Menzel 1948: 59 n. 13). For the various types of poisonous honey and their 
effects on man and beast, see Pliny Nb 21.74-78; cf. Dioskourides epi &xA@v pupyaKov 
2.142 (vol. 2, p. 310 Wellmann). 
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[74b5] The army fled, hard pressed by the bees’ warfare. And they were 
still pursuing the party of Rhodanes, and when they saw the persons they 
were pursuing lying by the road they rode on by, thinking they were in truth 
some corpses. 

[74b9] Now in this cave Sinonis had cut her locks in order to draw up 
water for themselves. Damas finds her rope of hair there and sends it to 
Garmos as a sign that he is near to actually capturing them. 

[74b12] As Rhodanes and Sinonis are lying by the roadside, the army, rid- 
ing by, throws down some clothes to cover the corpses, and other soldiers 
throw various items, including meat and bread—this being their ancestral 
custom. And so the army rode on. 

{74b17] Still stunned and groggy from the honey, they rise with great 
difficulty, Rhodanes being wakened by the noisy crows fighting over the 
meat, Sinonis by Rhodanes. Rising, then, they turn back in the opposite 
direction to that of the army, the more to seem unpursued. They find and 
mount two asses and load on the goods that they had gathered from the 
offerings scattered over their corpses by the army. 

[74b24] They stop at an inn, but escape from there, and at about the 
filling of the agora they reach another public house, where occurs the adven- 
ture of the two brothers. They are accused of murder, and acquitted: the 
older brother, who had poisoned his younger brother, accused them of the 
crime, but he acquitted them by his suicide. Rhodanes, unnoticed, takes 
possession of the poison. 

[74b31] They stop at the house of a brigand who waylays wayfarers and 
makes them his dinner. But soldiers sent by Damas arrest the brigand and 
set fire to his house. They are engulfed by the flames but barely escape des- 
truction by killing the asses and using them as a causeway to make their way 
through the fire.2* They are spotted—it 1s late at night—by the soldiers who 
set the fire, and when challenged as to their identity, they reply, “shades of 
those murdered by the brigand.” Because of their pale color and emaciated 
features*? and thin voices, they convince the soldiers and strike them with 
terror. And they flee from that place too. 

[74b42] Now they come upon a maiden being carried to the grave and 
they mingle with the crowd attending the spectacle. An old Chaldaian man 
stands up and forbids the burial, saying the maiden 1s still alive and 
breathing— and she was shown to be so. He also prophesies to Rhodanes 
that he will be king. The maiden’s tomb 1s left empty, along with many of 
the robes which were to be burnt on it, and food and drink as well. The 
22 Herodotos tells a similar story about Sesostris (2.108), who effected his escape from 

a burning building, not with the bodies of asses, but with two of his own sons. 


23 For a discussion of the color of ghosts, see Winkler (1980: 160-65). 
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party of Rhodanes feasts on these and takes some clothes too, and sleeps 
that night in the maiden’s tomb. 

[75a8] When day comes, the soldiers who had set fire to the brigand’s 
house realize that they have been deceived and follow the tracks of Rho- 
danes and Sinonis, supposing them to be the brigand’s accomplices. Follow- 
ing their trail to the tomb and seeing them lying inside, but motionless in the 
bonds of sleep and wine, they presume them dead and leave them there, puz- 
zled, however, that the tracks led to that place. 

[75a16] The party of Rhodanes leaves that place and crosses a river whose 
waters are sweet and crystal clear and reserved for the king of the Babyloni- 
ans to drink. Sinonis sells the garments and 1s arrested as a tomb-robber and 
1s remanded to Soraichos, the son of Soraichos the tax-collector, who 1s sur- 
named the Just. He plans to send her to King Garmos on account of her 
beauty, and this leads to the mixing of the brothers’ poison for Rhodanes 
and Sinonis, for they would choose rather to die than to see Garmos. 
Soraichos 1s informed by a servant of the deed that Rhodanes and Sinonis 
intend and he secretly empties out the drug of death and fills the cup with a 
somniferous drug.2* And once they have drunk and fallen into a deep sleep, 
he places them on a covered carriage and drives to the king. 

[75a30] As they are drawing near, Rhodanes takes fright from a dream 
and cries out and wakes Sinonis. She wounds herself in the breast with a 
sword.”> Soraichos enquires about their entire story, and they accept his 
guarantees and tell him, and he releases them. He shows them the temple of 
Aphrodite on the island, in which Sinonis would be cured of her wound. 

[75a36] As a digression, the story 1s told of the temple and the island: 
how the Euphrates and the Tigris run on either side and so make 1t an island, 
and how the priestess of Aphrodite there had three children—Euphrates and 
Tigris, and Mesopotamia, who was ugly to look at from birth but was 
transformed by Aphrodite into a beauty. For her sake there was a contest of 
three lovers and a judgment in the case. The judge was Bokchoris,”° and of 
all the judges in those days he was the best. The three lovers competed and 
submitted to judgment because to one of them Mesopotamia had 
given the cup from which she drank, to another she had taken the garland of 
flowers from her head and placed it on him, and the third she had kissed. 
The one who had been kissed won the judgment, but their strife nonetheless 
rose to a pitch until they killed each other. He tells this, then, as a digression 


24 XE 3.6-8; Plutarch De sollertia anim. §§ 973e-974a (the Canine Mime). 

25 The summary gives the impression that her wound 1s an accident, due to the confu- 
sion of waking up suddenly, but she reminds Soraichos 1n Frag. 61 that it was a courageous 
and deliberate act, an almost successful suicide. 

26 His reputation for wisdom was legendary among the Greeks: see, e.g., DS 1.65. 
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about Aphrodite’s temple, and how women who visit there must publicly 
announce the dreams that they have in the temple. 

[75b11] In this digression the tales of Pharnouchos and Pharsiris and 
Tanais,”’ after whom the river Tanais 1s named, are minutely related, and 
also it 1s explained that the mysteries of Aphrodite for those who dwell 
around the region and countryside of the Tanais are mysteries of Tanais and 
Pharsiris. 

[75b16] On the aforementioned island, Tigris eats a rose and dies, for a 
blister beetle lurked in the folded petals of the rose.28 The boy’s mother per- 
forms a magic ceremony and 1s convinced that he has become a hero. And 
Iamblichos goes through various types of skills of the magos—the magos 
who works with locusts and the magos of lions and the magos of mice, 
which 1s where the word “mystery” takes its name, from “mouse,”2? for 
mouse-magic was the original type—and he says there 1s a magos of hail and 
a magos of serpents and of necromancy and a ventriloquist, whom (as he 
says) the Greeks call Eurykles*° and the Babylonians Sacchouras. 

[75b27] The writer says that he himself 1s a Babylonian and has learned 
magic, that he also had a Greek education, and that he flourished under 
Sohaimos the Achaimenid and Arsakid, a king from a line of kings, and who 
became a member of the Senate at Rome and then a consul and then a king 
again of Greater Armenia. This was the period 1n which he says he lived. 
He expressly states that Antonmus was ruling the Romans. And when 
Antoninus (he says) sent the emperor Verus, his brother and kinsman, to 
make war on Vologaeses the Parthian, he himself foretold that the war 
would occur and how it would end. And he tells how Vologaeses fled 
beyond the Euphrates and Tigris and how the land of the Parthians became 
subject to Rome. 

[75b41] But the two youngsters Tigris and Euphrates resembled each 
other, and Rhodanes resembled both of them. After the one son, as we said, 
died from the rose, Rhodanes journeyed to the island with Sinonis. And 
when their mother saw Rhodanes, she cried out that her dead son had 
returned to life and that the Maiden had come with him. Rhodanes plays 
along with this, taking advantage of the naivete of the islanders. 

[76a7] Damas 1s informed about Rhodanes’ situation and about all that 
Soraichos had done for them. The informer is the very physician whom 


2? Or perhaps Tanaitis, as Merkelbach suggests (in Habrich). 

28 Trencsényi-Waldapfel 1969: 512-17. 

29 noc, “mouse”; wuctrptov, “mystery.” The pun also occurred in the tragedies of 
Dionystos, tyrant of Sicily, who called mouse holes “mysteries” because they protect mice, 
tovd¢ pic thpet (TGrF 1: 76 F12 = Ath. 3.98d) 

30 Eurykles was a famous ventriloquist; cf. Plato Sophist §252c, Aristophanes Wasps 
1019 (and scholium), and Plut. De. def. orac. §414e 
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Soraichos secretly sent to cure the wound of Simonis. For this reason 
Soraichos is arrested and brought to Garmos. The informer himself 1s com- 
missioned to take a letter of Damas to the priest of Aphrodite, with orders to 
arrest the party of Sinonis. The doctor tries to cross the river in the cus- 
tomary way, tying himself fast to the holy camel and placing the letter in its 
right ear. But in the end the informer is drowned 1n the river, the camel 
crosses over to the island, and the party of Rhodanes recovers the letter from 
the camel’s ear and learns everything. 

[76a20] So they flee from there and they encounter Soraichos being led to 
Garmos: they put up at the same inn. At night Rhodanes persuades [some 
people] through their desire for gold and the guards of Soraichos are killed. 
Soraichos flees with them, thus rewarded for his previous benefaction to 
them. Damas arrests the priest of Aphrodite and interrogates him about 
Stnonis. The result is that the old man 1s condemned to be a public execu- 
tioner instead of a priest. Then follows a description of the character and 
lifestyle of a public executioner. 

{76a29] Next Euphrates is arrested because his father the priest thinks he 
1s actually Rhodanes and accuses him. But his sister Mesopotamia escapes. 
Euphrates is led to Sakas and interrogated about Sinonis, in the belief that 
he is Rhodanes. Sakas sends a message to Garmos that Rhodanes has been 
captured and Sinonis soon will be. For Euphrates, when on trial as Rho- 
danes, said that at the time he was arrested Sinonis had fled, being forced by 
circumstances to identify his sister Mesopotamia as Sinonis. 

[76a40] Then the party of Rhodanes and Sinonis, escaping with 
Soraichos, lodge at the house of a farmer. He has a young daughter, beauti- 
ful of face, who has been recently widowed and in devotion to her husband 
has cut her hair. She 1s sent to sell some of the golden chain that the party of 
Rhodanes has kept from its bondage. The farmer’s daughter goes off to the 
goldsmith. When he sees how beautiful she ts and recognizes the segment of 
chain that he himself had fashioned and notes that her hair 1s shorn, he 
suspects that she 1s Sinonis and sends word to Damas and follows her 
secretly with some guards when she leaves. But she suspects him and takes 
up refuge in a deserted lodging. 

{76b10] Here we have the adventures of the maiden known as Trophime 
and the slave who 1s her lover and murderer, and the golden ornament, and 
the slave’s extralegal activities, and his suicide, and the blood splattering on 
the farmer’s daughter when he did away with himself, and the maiden’s 
fright and flight, and the guards’ terror and flight, and the maiden’s arrival 
back at her father’s, and her account of the adventures, and the flight from 
there of the party of Rhodanes, and before that the letter of the goldsmith to 
Garmos saying that he had found Sinonis, the warrant whereof was the 
enclosed section of chain that they had sold to him and the rest of his suspi- 
cions about the farmer’s daughter. 
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[76b22] Rhodanes on leaving for his escape kisses the farmer’s daughter 
and Sinonis flares up in anger. At first she comes to suspect the kiss, and 
then, when she wipes from his lips the blood that had been smeared on him 
when he kissed her, her suspicions are confirmed. Sinonis therefore seeks to 
kill the girl: she violently turned on her like a madwoman. Soraichos then 
followed her, since he was unable to restrain her maniacal energy. 

[76b31] They lodge at the house of a rich man of dissolute character, 
whose name 1s Setapos. He falls in love with Sinonis and presses his suit. 
She pretends to love him in return, and on that very night at the beginning of 
their lovemaking when Setapos 1s quite drunk, she kills him with a sword. 
She asked that the courtyard door be opened and, leaving Soraichos behind 
1 ignorance of her deed, she hastened towards the farmer’s daughter. When 
Soraichos learned that she had left, he pursued her and caught up with her, 
accompanied by some of Setapos’s servants whom he had hired to help him 
prevent the murder of the farmer’s daughter. Apprehending her, he puts her 
on the wagon (which he had brought along for this purpose) and drives 
back. But as they were returning, Setapos’s men met them, enraged from 
seeing their master slain, and they arrested Sinonis and bound her and led 
her to Garmos as a murderess to be punished. 

[77a5] Soraichos is the bearer of these bad tidings to Rhodanes, having 
sprinkled his head with dust and having torn his burnoose (kandus). Rho- 
danes tries to kill himself, but Soraichos prevented him. When Garmos 
received the letter of Sakas saying that Rhodanes had been captured and the 
letter of the goldsmith saying that Sinonis was in custody, he reyoiced and 
conducted a sacrifice and made preparations for his wedding. He published 
an announcement to all parts of the land that all prisoners were to be 
released and let go. Sinonis, who 1s being led a prisoner by the men of Seta- 
pos, 1s released according to the general proclamation and let go. 

[77a14] Garmos orders Damas to be put to death, and he 1s placed in the 
charge of the executioner whom he himself had forced to be executioner 
instead of priest. Garmos was angry with Damas because Rhodanes (or so 
he thought) and Sinonis had been arrested by others. Damas’s brother 
Monasos succeeds to his place. 

[77a20] A digression about Berenike,>! daughter of the king of Egypt, and 
about her seething, unnatural passion; and how she consorted with Mesopo- 


31 Berenike was the name borne by a number of Ptolemaic Egyptian queens, to one of 


whom Kallimachos addressed a poem, which was subsequently imitated by Catullus. A 
number could be called “daughter of the king of Egypt”—the daughter of Ptolemy II, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter II, and the daughter of Ptolemy XI Auletes All of these women 
were involved in intrigue and political coups, and given the proclivity of the Ptolemies for 


brother-sister marriage, any one might be regarded as engaging 1n outré sexual practices. 


See Macurdy 1932. 
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tamia; and how afterwards Mesopotamia was arrested by Sakas and led to 
Garmos along with her brother Euphrates. 

[77a24] Garmos receives a letter from the goldsmith saying that Sinonis 
has escaped. He orders the goldsmith to be slain and the men who were sent 
to guard and escort her to be buried alive with their wives and children. 

[77a29] Rhodanes’ Hyrkanian dog®* discovers in that accursed inn the 
bodies of the unfortunate maiden and the murderous, lovelorn slave. The 
dog first eats the slave’s body and then, bit by bit, the girl’s too.33 Sinonis’s 
father arrives and, recognizing the dog as Rhodanes’ and seeing the half- 
eaten maiden he slaughters the dog, as if to avenge Smonis, and hangs him- 
self in a noose, after burying what remained of the maiden and inscribing 
with the dog’s blood: “Here lies Sinonis the fair.” Soraichos and Rhodanes 
arrive at that place and, seeing the dog slaughtered on the grave and 
Sinonis’s father hanging, and the inscription, Rhodanes strikes a first blow 
against himself and writes with his own blood after Sinonis’ inscription, 
“and Rhodanes the fair.” Soraichos hangs himself in a noose. Just as Rho- 
danes was beginning to strike the final blow, the farmer’s daughter arrived 
and cried out, “The dead woman, O Rhodanes, 1s not Sinonis.” And run- 
ning up she cuts Soraichos’s noose and takes the sword from Rhodanes and 
persuades them finally by telling the adventure of the unfortunate girl and 
about the buried gold*4 and how she was coming to recover this. 

[77b9] Sinonis, released from arrest, ran to the farmer’s house, still furi- 
ous against the daughter. Not finding her she asked the father and he 
pointed down the road. She followed that direction with her sword drawn. 
When she came upon Rhodanes lying helpless and the daughter sitting with 
him alone and nursing his chest wound—for Soraichos had gone off in 
search of a doctor—she is filled with even greater rage and jealousy and 
rushes at the woman. Rhodanes, at the prospect of violence, overcame his 
weakness and blocked her and took the sword away from her. She 1s furious 
and leaps out of the inn, running away wildly, and flinging over her shoulder 
the words, “I invite you to Garmos’s wedding, today!” Soraichos arrives 
and learns all and consoles Rhodanes. After nursing his wound they send 
the daughter back to her father with the goods.*° 


32 Hyrkanian dogs were noted for their fierceness (Ail. Na 7.38, Lucr. 3.750). Cicero 


(Tusc. disp. 1.45.108) connects them with a burial practice involving mutilation of the 


dead by dogs, mentioned also in Herodotos (1.140). 
33 In the Coptic Acts of Andrew and Paul, a mother butchers her newborn infant and 


gives it to a dog to eat to conceal her crime. The dog tells Andrew what happened and the 


child 1s (regurgitated and?) resurrected (see James 1963: 473). 
34 The golden ornament (76b12). 


35 Presumably the golden ornament of Trophime, buried in the inn, which the farmer’s 


daughter had returned to get. 
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[77b27] Euphrates, thought to be Rhodanes, and Mesopotamia, thought 
to be Sinoms, have been led to Garmos. Now Soraichos and the real Rho- 
danes are brought in too. Garmos recognizes that Mesopotamia 1s not 
Sinonis and gives her to Zobaras to have her beheaded by the river 
Euphrates, saying, “So that no other woman will take on herself the name 
Sinonis.” Zobaras, having drunk deep from the wellspring of passion** and 
falling in love with Mesopotamia, rescues her. He departs to Berenike, who 
is now queen of Egypt after her father’s death, and takes Mesopotamia with 
him. Berenike celebrates Mesopotamia’s marriage,?” and because of Meso- 
potamia war 1s threatened between Garmos and Berenike. 

[77b38] Euphrates 1s handed over to the executioner, who 1s actually his 
father, and he 1s recognized and saved. Then he himself performs his 
father’s office—so the father 1s not defiled by human blood?*—and later, in 
the guise of the executioner’s daughter, he leaves the building and 1s safe. *? 
At this point we also hear about the woman who slept with the executioner 
(the customs and habits in regard to her) and how the farmer’s daughter was 
dragged away when Sinonis, now married to the king of Syria, had the 
power to fulfill her anger against her, and how she condemned her to sleep 
with the executioner.*? Actually, when she went to the executioners’ com- 
pound, she slept with Euphrates,*! and he pretended to be her and left the 
compound. She, in Euphrates’ place, performed the duties of the execu- 
tioner. 

[78a10] And that was the point to which things had advanced. Soraichos, 
too, was handed over for crucifixion. The place selected for the execution 1s 
the very one where Rhodanes and Sinonis first encamped, in the meadow 
and at the spring where the hidden treasure was discovered by Rhodanes, 
who tells Soraichos about it as he 1s being led away to crucifixion. And it so 
happens that an army of unpaid and disgruntled Alanoi, mercenaries for 
King Garmos, are encamped in the region where Soraichos 1s about to be 


36 Tt 1s not clear from the Greek whether this 1s meant as a metaphor or a real spring 
connected with the island of Aphrodite. 

37 Though the veil of Photios’s language makes certainty impossible, it appears that 
Berenike, like Zobaras, 1s in love with Mesopotamia. At 77a20-23, he mentions Beren- 
ike’s “seething, unnatural passion, and how she consorted with Mesopotamia ” 

38 Presumably the execution of Damas 

39 For men escaping from prison in women’s clothing, see AT 6.1-2, Polyainos 8.34 

40 Maidens who are condemned to sexual servitude but manage to preserve themselves 
include Antheia (Xenophon of Ephesos), Tarsia (HA), and Trophima (Acts of Andrew 23 
in James 1963: 345), who is sent to a brothel by her lover’s wife and protects herself from 
lustful chents by the gospel she wears on her bosom. 

41 The executioner turned lover is another interesting variant on the sympathetic execu- 
toner (XE 4.6.4-7, HA § 31) as well as on the lover turned executioner (Pausanias 7.21.1). 
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crucified. They drive off Soraichos’s captors and liberate him. He finds the 
treasure, drawing it up from the pit by a certain clever trick, and convinces 
the Alanoi that he knows this and other things from the gods. 

[78a22] Little by little he maneuvers them into the habit of treating him as 
their king. Then he makes war on Garmos and wins. But all this happened 
later. 

[78a24] When Soraichos was being led to the cross, at the very same time 
Rhodanes was being brought again to the same cross he had been tied to 
before, and Garmos 1s garlanded and dancing, drunk and delirious with joy, 
dancing around the cross with his flutegirls. While this is going on, Sakas 
sends a letter to Garmos saying that Sinonis is about to be married to the 
king of the Syrians, a young man. Rhodanes up on the cross is delighted; 
Garmos tries to kill himself. But halting, he has Rhodanes—who is unwill- 
ing, for he chose rather to die—brought down from the cross and outfits him 
as a general and sends him to lead the war that he has declared against the 
Syrian king, so that lover and rival will fight it out. He treats him with favor 
that conceals evil in sending a private letter to the lieutenants with instruc- 
tions that if they win and Sinonis is captured, Rhodanes is to be killed. 

[78a39] Rhodanes in fact wins the battle and recovers Sinonis and 
becomes king of the Babylonians. This had been prophesied by a swallow: 
for in the presence of Garmos, when he was sending Rhodanes off to the 
war, an eagle and a kite were chasing the swallow.*2 She eluded the eagle 
but the kite caught up with her. Thus ends the sixteenth book. 


42 If the name Sinonis 1s derived from Akkadian simuntu, Aramaic senunit, meaning 
“swallow” (Schneider-Menzel 1948: 79-80), then the bird sign 1s very appropriate. Gar- 
mos the king 1s the eagle, Rhodanes the kite. In Babylonian divination, the eagle has royal 
associations similar to those it had in Greece; the swallow, which does not particularly 
figure in Greek omenry, was also significant, usually for where it built its nest: Hunger 


1909: 37-39, 40-42. We are indebted to C. Faraone for the reference. 
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FRAGMENTS ASSIGNABLE TO SECTIONS OF 
PHoTIOS’s EPITOME 


[74a4] 


{74a9] 
thy yevouevny Gndppnciv Tod yaLov 
(Fragment 2 = Souda 1.316.3, s.v. &ndpprciv) 


“AAG Kal TOV Civavidoc yau@v tpo8vcdcBw Kai npotéAeia tod 
LLOLxod 6 dvijp yevécBw” 
(Fragment 3 = Souda 4.237.19, s.v. npotéAevov) 


Stav 6 pwc CnAotumtav rpocAGBn, topavvoc &k PaciAgwc yivetor 
(Fragment 4 = codd. laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354) 


1 Sé Eri 10 téyor dvaPaca taxéwc, &te tic émPaOpac Eurneipwc Exovca 
(Fragment 5 = Souda 2.348.29, s.v. émPd8pac) 


mpotn St 75n anx€Bn, otovei EmPdOpav adtO Katackevalovca Kai 
KOTOKOATLCLV 
(Fragment 6 = Souda 2.348.25, s.v. émPdbpa) 


THY KeQaATy adtod GEEtv, Kai Gcol KOLV@vEC AdTH THC OVvYT|C EyEVOVTO 
(Fragment 7 = Souda 3.202.10, s.v. kowwavac; see Borgogno 1975a: 113) 


(74a17] 
“Evayxyoc OdV molec Ticiv OyoRoLovpEvor 1yODc ceneSSuNnv” 
(Fragment 8 = Souda 3.602.28, s.v. dyoro.ovpévor) 
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[Although most scholars would now locate the excerpt entitled 
“concerning the Procession of the King of the Babylonians” con- 
tained in two manuscripts (Laurentianus 57,12 and Vaticanus 1354) 
at the beginning of the novel, its position is by no means certain. We 
have translated below. ] 


The actual refusal of marriage 


“But let him be the preliminary sacrifice for Sinonis’s marriage; let 
the husband become the ceremonial offering for the adulterer.”49 


Whenever jealousy is added to erés, a king turns into a tyrant. 


She quickly made her way up to the roof, since she was familiar with 
the stairways. 


At this point she was the first to retreat, as if to prepare for him a 
stairway and a harboring place.*4 


Would bring his head, and those of all who became commonsharers 
of his flight. 


“Just lately I sold fish to some shepherds who were fixing a fancy 
meal.” 


43 Tf this 1s spoken by Garmos of Rhodanes’ crucifixion at this point in the novel, his 
reference to himself as an adulterer 1s ironic. Possibly Rhodanes 1s speaking of himself in 
the third person (as Sinonis does in Fragment 61). Schneider-Menzel (1948: 68) and Bor- 
gogno (1975a: 111) would place this fragment in the second crucifixion of Rhodanes, 
toward the end of the novel. 

44 “Stairway” may be used here, like “harboring place,” in its metaphorical sense of “a 
means of progress to the next stage”: LSJ, s.v. émPdOpa 2. 
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TouBAryoc: 6vtac mpatovc Kai KaAov¢ TOD Natdac 6 atHp Dre€Enep- 
wev eic TODC Tolevac OoBotpEVOC THpavvov bBptctIv 
(Fragment 90 = Souda 4.649.6, s.v. bneEénepwev) 


6 5& éuepetc notdac totic éxCntnPetcr Kocurcoc dnd rEexAacLEevnC 
TULA Kai cnpr«tc écOFt0¢ 
(Fragment 92 = Souda 2.265.28, s.v. éugepetc) 


TopBAryoc: éxerdt StaxmdaviCov Ekoctov tov noevov ody o1dc TE 
Hv dkodcar Kai Labety, oltivec Hcav ot Tatdec 
(Fragment 91 = Souda 2.60.26, s.v. &iaxwdovice) 


6 dé etepoc tadpoc Euv«rcato, KaKov gavynya Tapuw: Kai go€e 
TPCYOC ELVALL, [1] TADPOC Exetvo TO PEC LE 
(Fragment 9 = Souda 4.703.20, s.v. p&cwa; 1.509.4, s.v. Pe&ppoc) 


6 5é tTocyoc Ex TOD Epeatoc d&nEXTSNCE 16 ATO OOVI}CAC Ed 
(Fragment 10 = Souda 2.439.18, s.v. ed) 


[Borgogno (1975a: 115) suggests this as one possible site for Frag- 
ment 18 (see below, 74b9).] 


(74a27] 
6 88 Sifyev adtov  éni ti Gpvypa, 6 Srapmepec wév Hv Opwpvypevov ent 
ctadiouc AW’, etye St &Eodov éni Oatepa tod optvyypatoc 
(Fragment 11 = Souda 2.67.1, s.v. Stapnepéc) 
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Iamblichos. Since they were beautiful and in their youthful prime, 
their father secretly sent the youngsters to the shepherds, fearing a 
tyrant who was insolent.*5 


He, adorning in false grandeur and silk clothing youngsters who 
resembled the ones being pursued*® 


Iamblichos, After sounding each of the shepherds he was unable to 
hear and learn the identity of the youngsters.*” 


And the other bull bellowed, an ill sound for Garmos; and that 
apparition seemed to be a billy goat, not a bull. 


The billy goat leaped out of the well, uttering the same “eda.”48 


He led them to a tunnel, which had been dug straight through to a 
depth of thirty stades and which had an exit on the opposite end of 
the tunnel.*? 


45 This fragment cannot, of course, be spoken by the same narrator of the main charac- 
ters, who do not have the same father and are not secretly sent to the shepherds, and whose 
beauty would not be described at this point in the novel (Bruhn 1890: 280). But the sen- 
tence could be uttered by a character such as the fisherman, who was falsely told such a 
story by Rhodanes and Sinonis themselves (Borgogno 1975a: 114-15), or (with emenda- 
tion) by one of the shepherds who 1s attempting to mislead Damas (D1 Gregorio 1963: 
394). Unmarried persons in their late teens can still be called notdec, “youngsters.” The lie 
apparently represents the lovers as brother and sister, as in Hld. 1.21.3. 

46 Perhaps part of the same misleading story as the preceding fragment (Di Gregorio 
1963: 394). Borgogno (1975a: 115) suggests that the story or lie contains a switch: the 
father is a wealthy man who saves his son and daughter from the unwelcome attentions of 
the tyrant (Fragment 90) by disguising them in poor clothing and sending them to the 
countryside to stay with shepherds; he substitutes two similar-looking youngsters, dressing 
them 1n the fine clothing of his own offspring. 

47 Either said of the fisherman, who has noticed the handsome couple and 1s fishing for 
useful information, or of Damas, who knows that the shepherds have helped two young- 
sters and wants to verify that they are indeed Rhodanes and Sinonis. 

48 Tt seems that Sinonis has a nightmare, as Rhodanes does later (75a31), which sym- 
bolizes her situation, since Garmos figures in it. Perhaps the two bulls, one of which looks 
like a billy goat, represent Garmos and the king of Syria, both of whom are rivals of Rho- 
danes for the hand of Sinonis. Garmos later sends Rhodanes to fight against the king of 
Syria, “as lover against rival” (78436). 

49 Schneider-Menzel (1948: 58) notes the possibility that the old woman handed the 
fugitives over to someone else; Habrich (1960) emends to “she” (1 5), observing that 
when the soldiers later arrive, they interrogate only the old woman. 
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“dpa ye op8ac COpev Kai bxd pwti 6, 7 év aceAjva Kol avactp@ 
RA€OMEV;” 
(Fragment 12 = Souda 1.189.20, s.v. dvactpw) 


Tp Sé adtOL Dné—atvev 7 Cive@vic Kal MEPLTyETTO 
(Fragment 13 = Souda 4.98.19, s.v. nepinyetto) 


[7440] 
tav 5 repindAv tic nepiOgwv aroPaAAer yaAKHV dcrida trepbev 
tod dopvynatoc: 7 S& odca LT MAGTEla, GAAG KUPTH, Od CTepEdV 
ExTOMNCEV, GAAG KOTAOV KO SLAKEVOV 
(Fragment 14 = Souda 4.106.28, s.v. nepindAwv) 


oi dé péArtton gurepmdAcdKercav cmep év KvWEAN TO PWAEH: 16 LEAL 
58 €Ae(Beto KATH TOV KEQOAOV 
(Fragment 15 = Souda 3.223.18, s.v. kvyéAn) 
10 O€ WEAL, Ate OK EKEPALOV 
(Fragment 16 = Souda 1.78.22, s.v. &xépoioc) 
[74b5] 
GineKeipato tiv KOUNV: hv SE ZOAAT Kai CavOr Kai Babeta. 
(Fragment 17 = Souda 1.447.13, s.v. Ba8eta copy) 
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“Are we truly alive and neath the light? Or do we sail in a moonless 
and starless night?”°° 


Sinonis revealed the fire and began to lead them about.*! 


One of the sentries, running about, drops his bronze shield above 
the tunnel; since it was not flat but convex, it did not thud firmly but 
sounded hollow and empty.*? 


The bees had lain in the lair as if in a hive; and the honey was drip- 
ping onto their heads.*3 


The honey, inasmuch as it was impure and not from thistles but 
from serpents drawn, upset their entrails. 


She cut her hair: it was thick and blond and long. 


59 In the pitch darkness of the cave, they compare their experience first to that of shades 
in the Underworld, then to that of sailors in a fog-bound night. dx6 with the dative is 
poetic, as 1s the entire expression; compare, “He lives and sees the light of the sun,” I1. 
18.61. Bruhn (1890: 282) prefers to locate this fragment at Photios 74b17, when Rho- 
danes 1s just waking up from the poisoned honey. 

5! Against earler editors who had placed this fragment in the cave scene, Di Gregorio 
(1963: 395) wonders where Sinonis got the fire and who are the “them.” He prefers to see 
it as Sinonis’s pretending to be a ghost after the fiery destruction of the brigand’s house. 
Sinonis faces the soldiers and points to the fire. It is possible to answer D1 Gregorio’s 
objections by translating, “Sinonis exposed some of the flame [1.e., in a lamp she was carry- 
ing] for themselves and began to lead the way around.” This requires reading éavtotc for 
avtotc, as at Photios 74b10, “She drew up water for themselves,” also in the cave scene. 
Sinonis apparently also carries a bucket, with which she draws up that water (74b10). 
Borgogno (1975a: 119) wonders how she can act as a guide when she 1s not familiar with 
the cave, but she simply leads the way because she 1s holding the lamp. Neither location 1s 
entirely satisfactory. 

52 The Souda reads xotAov Kai didKordov. taxa Sudxevov, “Hollow and quite hollow. 
Perhaps quite empty.” The last words are some scholar-copyist’s correction of the very odd 
repetition of xoiA-. A more difficult textual problem 1s obca pév, for which editors have 
suggested odca pr (Hemsterhuis), odco pév ob (Hercher 1858-59, 1: 33), and od« obca pév 
(Kuster). The sentry accidentally uses the traditional device for detecting the movement of 
sappers digging under city walls: a bronze shield magnifies the underground sounds (Hdt. 
4.200; Plut. De gen. Soc. § 589d; Aeneas Tact. 36.6-7). 

53 The word order é&cnep + comparison + compared 1s common in the novelists and 
other prose writers: Ch 7.5.6, 6.18.3; Hld. 1.29.3, 1.30.7; Plut. An seni resp. §785b, 
§790c, §791e. An early poetic example is Eurtprdes Kyklops 433. 
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aoc Gv Onpacnc Kdpyc Kai BvpavrAodcnc, tpegopévyn ev SuBporc, 
tivaccopévn dé d&veévorc KSLN KOAAT Hv Kai Babeta 
(Fragment 17 = Souda 2.739.6, s.v. 8BvpavAetv) 


[74b9] 
adtoc 6& néALW éxoveiCeto Kai tov Aduav entiver Kai Tpotmivev adbtHO 
Kail wectoc Av €Antdov épwtiK@v 
(Fragment 18 = Souda 4.240.24, s.v. npotnivev abtd) 


[74b12] 
ot Sé ctpati@ton €AOdvtec cKotator eiSov t& COuata, Kai VOUM TOV 
BoPvAwviov éxéppryav adtotc 6 pév Kavbvv, 6 Sé yAaUvVSa, 6 58 yo- 
pov, 6 5& adxpddpva- Kai péya KegdAciov APpoicOn wiKpav 
KEPLOTLOV 
(Fragment 19 = Souda 4.386.26, s.v. cKotoioc &ABdv; also in 1.92.12, s.v. 
axpddpva; 3.101.19, s.v. kepnatiCer; and 3.104.12, s.v. kepaAatov) 


(74b17] 
oi 68 K6paxKec nepuntapevor KVO Kal Kato, DopvBotpeEvol Kai KeKpa- 
YOTEC METH MOAATC cuceAyetac, Otov oi KdpaxKec AapvyyiCovcr 
(Fragment 20 = Souda 3.236.3, s.v. Aapvyyietv) 
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Since she was a maiden who hunted and spent time outdoors, her 
hair, nurtured by showers and brushed out by winds, was thick and 
long.*4 


He for his part became lighthearted once more, and he praised 
Damas and toasted him and was full of erotic hopes.*» 


The soldiers coming in the darkness saw the bodies and, following 
the custom of the Babylonians, threw down various items for 
them—one a burnoose, one a cloak, one chunks of food, one fruits; 
and a great summation was aggregated from small fragments.°® 


Fluttering around, up and down, the crows, noisily complaining and 
squawking with brassy insolence—as crows do*’—utter hoarse, 
throat-splitting cries. 


54 Habrich, following Rohde (1974: 367 n. 4) and Hercher (1858-59, 1: 33), combines 
these two quotations from the Souda to produce a single fragment. Schneider-Menzel 
(1948: 64 n. 49) and Borgogno (1975a: 123) see the two quotations as separate descrip- 
tions of Sinonis and the farmer’s daughter but disagree about which describes whom. Both 
characters do cut their hair short, which leads to one being mistaken for the other. The 
former quotation, if it 1s from Iamblichos, would be apt to describe the locks that are both 
used as a makeshift rope to draw up water and sent as a present to Garmos. The second 
quotation 1s less appropriate to Sinonis, since she seems not to be an outdoors type. It also 
contains a hiatus (noAAq tiv), which 1s avoided in the former quote (iv 5& nOAAN) and ought 
not to have been accepted in Habrich’s text. But is the farmer’s daughter a huntress? 
Furthermore, she 1s a recent widow, not a maiden (kdépn), even though Phottos calls her a 
kdpn 8vydtnp, “maiden daughter,” in relation to her father at 76a42. There ts nothing dis- 
tinctively Iamblichan about the subject matter, which could well describe an Amazoman 
heroine like Daphne (Parthenios 15), perhaps reported by another of the Souda’s favorite 
authors, such as Ailian. 

55 Damas need not be present at the court for the king to toast him (Habrich 1960: 17). 
Schneider-Menzel (1948) locates this fragment at Photios 76a10, where Damas sends 
information to the king through the physician. Borgogno (1975a: 115, 124) suggests other 
possible locations for 1t; see above, 74a17, and below, 76a7. 

56 There is no need to take keppatiwv as “coins” (Borgogno 1975a: 125-26). Baby- 
lomans held that ghosts of the unburied would haunt those who saw an unburied corpse 
without at least giving it funeral gifts. The case of a corpse lying “on the steppe” or “by the 
highway” 1s actually mentioned in some incantations. (See Thompson 1971: 24-27. We 
are grateful to C. Faraone for this observation and the reference.) 

57 “Tike crows,” oiov ot xépaxec, is not a simile but a factual comment, “wie Raben 
schreien” (Schneider-Menzel 1948: 59-60). 
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neprdecic S8 Hav dc év EpNtg to te GAAG. Kai KELTTOL yevOLEVOL 
(Fragment 21 = Souda 1.431.25, s.v. &ginnor; see Bruhn 1890: 283) 


[74b24] 
Opav bé tov ddeAQov ravta SvcMnotyEvov Kai ODdEV G TL TOV GYOV 
odx DPOPMpPEVOV 
(Fragment 22 = Souda 2.152.7, s.v. &uconeicBan) 


eixe é év th Covn AnkvOiov mapnptnpévov, év @ 10 PaPLaKov Tv TO 
Bavecipov 
(Fragment 23 = Souda 3.262.5, s.v. An«dOrov) 


[75a8] 
edpov Sé tiv Opav tod pvjpatoc &pord émiketmévnv 
(Fragment 24 = Souda 1.344.7, s.v. &pa1ac) 


OpAciv év TH AdpvaKi cOpata GAATAoLV TEpiketpeEva 
(Fragment 25 = Souda 1.110.3, s.v. GAAMAOWW) 


oi 5& dvaxAivon pév thy Odpav od« etéAuncav odd’ eicm napeAOeiv 
icyucayv 

(Fragment 26 = Souda 1.170.27, s.v. &vaxKAivo1; wrongly attributed to 
Herodotos) 


odk e€ect yop BaBvAa@vior copia. tapov drepBhvar 
(Fragment 27 = Souda 1.257.23, s.v. &wpiar) 


[75a16] 
ot de Exopevovto thy adtHy TH RoTANa be THC KYMATwYT\C BpExovtTEc 
TOC ROSAC, OTOD UNdE Tyvoc EweAdAe copBoatverv 
(Fragment 28 = Souda 3.211.11, s.v. copatoyn) 


TV yop &vtagiov NOANTNC 
(Fragment 29 = Souda 4.184.12, s.v. nwAntric; cf. Petronius Sat. §§ 12-16) 
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They were very frightened inasmuch as they were in a deserted place 
and particularly because they were horseless. 


Seeing that his brother was extremely upset and was casting suspi- 
cious looks on each of the dishes*® 


He had a little vial hanging on his cincture, in which was the fatal 
poison.°? 


They found the door of the tomb not firmly closed. 
They see in the coffin bodies lying entangled.®° 


They did not have the courage to open the door wide nor the 
strength to pass within. 


It is not allowed that Babylonians walk over a grave in the dead of 
night. 


They were following the same course as the river, wetting their feet 
along its edge, where there would be no footprints. 


For s/he was a merchant of grave-goods. 


58 Bruhn (1890: 280) detached this fragment from Ailian (frag. 182 Hercher) and 


added 1t here to Iamblichos, where 1t certainly fits. But, like Schneider-Menzel (1948: 60 


n, 18) and Habrich (1960), we see no grounds for a confident decision. 
59 Schneider-Menzel (1948: 61) prefers to put this fragment at Photios 75a23, where 
Rhodanes and Sinonis plan to use the poison to kill themselves. 


60 The alternate reading, napoxeiyevo. “lying next to one another,” would present a 


more decent picture. 
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TauBaryoc: dvip éxictéuevoc txicta weddecBor, oiAoc 5 einep tic 
GAAoc An Bea 
(Fragment 30 = Souda 2.558.9, s.v. Hxicta) 


ve >.” Caen! 2 , ’ 3 ny ” n 
Huta 8 dv tic adtov éBeccato napexBaivovta 16 GANnBEc epyw 7 
Ado NOTE, T[TOL TPOC 10 EipwviKatepov 7 GAaCovECTEpOV 

(Fragment 31 = Souda 2.558.4, s.v. fxicta + 2.534.21, s.v. eipov) 


[75a30] 
“Suvont todc PactAciouc Beovc - A pty eyo buae cco” 
(Fragment 33 = Souda 2.569.9, s.v. 4 un) 


[75a36] 
6 Sé cinev: “GAAG mictevo: nav” yap cov KAgoC En’ G:pEeth SujKer” 
(Fragment 32 = Souda 2.90.11, s.v. &:\xe1) 


To EvORVLA D1O LEV TOD SopoVvion néunetar, OxO Sé THC EKECTOD WoYTKC 
TOV OpOvtwv nAGTtIETAL: Kal THC Ev Ovcemc adtov 6 Bedc ect 
xopnyoc, tic Sé Sac Huetc adtoi Snurovpyot 

(Fragment 34 = codd. Laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354) 


[Here too belongs the long Fragment 35 (see below), concerning the 
man who brought his wife and slave to trial because she dreamed 
that she had sex with the slave. Conceivably that husband is the 
Pharnouchos who is mentioned in the next sentence.] 


[75b41] 
avtAapPBavopéevnc thc yovarkdc Kai Bodcnc adc &v bnép THALKODTOV 
(Fragment 39 = Souda 3.624.23, s.v. ac &v bnép THALKOVTOV) 


“Hn yap ce YLVACK, Kai Ov eizac dxovcaca Kai thy Swi S00ca” 
(Fragment 40 = Souda 1.525.14, s.v. ywaicko) 


ovkétt obdv Tv cugicBythcaya 6 pt od todtov éketvov eivar tov 


teOvnKkdta 
(Fragment 41 = Souda 1.157.15, s.v. duqucBytetv) 


mpocovtec Sé adtH EtarviaCov of vyct@tor kai dvédovv 
(Fragment 42 = Souda 1.200.24, s.v. dvédovv, and 4.514.14, s.v. 
TALVLODVTOC) 
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Iamblichos: A man who least understood how to lie, and a friend if 
ever there was one of the truth.®! 


Least of all would one ever have seen him transgressing the truth in 
deed or word, in the direction either of irony or of exaggeration.® 


“T swear by the royal gods—I shall in very truth save you.” 


He said, “But I trust you, for your reputation for excellence has 
’ 
spread far.”63 


Dreams are sent by the divine, but the soul of each individual drea- 
mer shapes them. God is the principal patron of their nature, but 
we ourselves are the fashioners of their form. 


The woman tried to hold him and cried out, as on matters of great 
urgency. 


“For now I recognize you, hearing your words and seeing your 
face.” 


There was no longer any doubt but that this was the one who had 
died. 


The islanders came forward and headbanded and wreathed him. 


61 Without the Souda’s explicit attribution to Iamblichos, this fragment probably 
would not have found its way into the present dossier. 

62 This fragment combines two other fragments of similar tendency. 

63 There 1s not much that 1s distinctive about this fragment, which might also describe 
Soraichos the Just (D1 Gregorio 1963: 396). 

64 God is the yopnyéc, the sponsor behind the scenes—in modern theatrical language, 
the “angel.” 
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[76a7] 
ot 58 dxonéunovc tov latpov énOévtec ypoppata mpoc TOV TEAOVV 
(Fragment 45 = Souda 2.356.14, s.v. émvBévtec) 


“20epanevOn Sé,” Zon, “Saapoviw tpdnw” 
(Fragment 46 = Souda 2.12.22, s.v. Sa1poviac) 


[Schneider-Menzel (1948: 63) and Borgogno (1975a: 124) see this 
as a possible site for Fragment 18 (see above, 74a17 and 74b9).] 


apt yap adtH map|eBEBANTO tpogy { tovtéctt TH KALHAw} 
(Fragment 48 = Souda 4.48.6, s.v. napeBéBAnto) 


ovdé yap Tpdcoto dvaPatmV TH Kd&NAoc Oddéva bn’ AdBadelac Kai 
écovnBetac 
(Fragment 49 = Souda 4.235.10, s.v. rp6co1to) 


cide Moptiov yAwpav a&KavOdv, & KayNAotc ecti PayHLata: 7 SE THY 
KEQaAny KaBiKe 
(Fragment 50 = Souda 4.691.17, s.v. payrata) 


N HEV KaUNAoc éyevEeto tod x1AOd, 6 SE Emive RoOTdV TOD noTAPOd 
a&Kov«ioc, Kai &te KatoBev tod rvevpatoc OBovuEvod, svwb_v SE tod 
Vdatoc Emrpepopevon, 1] Oapvy§ éxeAdpvCe, Kai noAdc év TH ctdLaTL 
Hv BopBopvypdc 
(Fragment 51 = Souda 3.91.6, s.v. xeAapvCer, and 1.481.3, s.v. Bop- 
Bopvyp.dc) 
1 Sé KGNAOC DET KE TH KOAG Kai Eavtiv ExcOrcev ic TH ctEpVEL 
(Fragment 52 = Souda 3.171.11, s.v. k@Aa) 
6 5& edpicxer te yeypoppéva, Kai éemAcEdpevoc eAgyyer TO Rav cc 
éyéveto 
(Fragment 53 = Souda 2.367.23, s.v. émAcEGpevoc) 

[76420] 
Kai TdapBAryoc - BraCopevonc dé todc KoADUBH TAC COLWHCAC 6 TOTALOC 
EMEpE KATH, KAI ODKETL ANEVOCTNCOV 
(Fragment 54 = Souda 4.462.19, s.v. copwrcac) 


€ > eg x ‘ 3 , A. a , 3 > ‘ ~ 
6 de iepedc Ckevny écxevaCeto Thy tod Sntov, peTaAaBav avti TOV 
CELVOTATOV TH OLKTLCTOL 

(Fragment 55 = Souda 4.375.5, s.v. cxevt}) 
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They sent away the doctor, giving him letters to the tax-collector. 


“And s/he was cured,” he said, “in a divine manner.” 


For fodder had recently been put beside it [that is, the camel]. 


For the camel would not tolerate any rider, due to its independence 
and unfamiliarity. 


It saw a load of green thistles, which are comestible for camels. It 
lowered its head. 


The camel for its part was tasting the green fodder while he unwill- 
ingly drank in water from the river, and since his breath rushed up 
from below while the water weighed down from above, his pharynx 
gurgled and in his mouth there was a mighty belching. 


The camel bent its legs and rested itself on its chest. 


He finds the writing and after reading it exposes everything as it 
actually happened. 


And Iamblichos: The river overpowered the divers, jumbled them 
together and carried them down—and they no longer came home.®* 


The priest outfitted himself in the garb of the public executioner, 
changing the most august for the most abject. 


65 Habrich refers this to policemen accompanying Damas to the island, Schneider- 
Menzel to companions of the doctor who 1s drowned earlier. In either case it would appear 
that we have to posit both a boat wreck (surely they would not swim to the island?) and an 
ironic reference to the people in the water as “divers.” 
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[76b10] 
Tau BAryoc: éxei 58 todto yaAEndv Tv Kai crdvidv TL TiC te OikOVPOD 
gpvaAattovd<nc Kai &Bpac tivdc GAANC conrapodonc, cvaneiBer tHv 
Kdpnv AnBodcav tod yovetc &rodp&var 
(Fragment 56 = Souda 1.9.14, s.v. GBpa) 


AKOCQAYELCAV YAP AdTHV DN Epactod Sucépwtoc 
(Fragment 58 = Souda 2.149.12, s.v. ddcepac) 


TopBrryoc: “tiv 5& &Avciv—od yap éctiv tv &vayKaia—npocénep- 
Wa cou” 
(Fragment 59 = Souda 1.163.21, s.v. dvayKaio tpdxela) 

[76b22} 
d€eic of tov Epdvtwv AoyicuOl Kai TPdxELpor brontedcan, Servoi Sé 
etkaca, €vOeor Sé pavtedcacBanr 
(Fragment 60 = codd. Laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354 


[The long Fragment 61, an excerpt from this portion of the Baby- 
loniaka, copied in Vaticanus Graecus rescriptus 73, belongs here. It 
is printed below.] 


[76b31] 
erelpa. YPTWAata néunov tic SrapVopac SérAcap 
(Fragment 64 = Souda 2.343.13, s.v. énetpa) 


TPOC TH EXINAOKTV THC KOPN|C EXOLPEV EKTOTOL 
(Fragment 65 = Souda 2.234.21, s.v. éxténwc) 


QUT YE LIV KAEWIRO TOCA Kal COMPOVODCA 
(Fragment 66 = Souda 3.130.4, s.v. KAewinot®) 


6 88 nalietor Konid1 thy KEQaAT dc od Procdpuevoc {etvor} 
(Fragment 67 = Souda 3.155.9, s.v. xonic) 
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Iamblichos: Since this was a difficult and infrequent thing, while the 
housekeeper was keeping watch and another favorite maid-slave 
was present, he persuaded the maiden secretly to run away from her 
parents. 


For she had been slain by an unhappy lover.®® 


Tamblichos: “The chain—since I have no compelling need of it—I 
have sent along to you.” 


The reasoning powers of lovers are sharp and quick to suspicion, 
vigorous in conjecture, inspired in divination. 


He tried her virtue by sending her goods—a bait for her debauch- 
ment.97 


He rejoiced extraordinarily at his involvement with the maiden. 
But she for her part, trick-drinking and keeping sober®® 


He is smitten in the head with a cleaver, as one who is not going to 
live. 


66 Photios later calls this slave Sucepac, “unhappy in love” (77a31); if this fragment 
comes from the Babylomaka, it might come from another place in the novel where that set 
of events ts narrated, such as 77b7-8. 

67 This looks rather more distant and formal than Photios’s summary suggests. 
Habrich suggests that yprjpata, “things” or “money,” are gifts before dinner. 

68 The only other heroine who compromises the perfection of her honor by affecting a 
form of shyness 1s Charikleia (Hld. 5.26). 
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TO CTO TH XELPL Macaca tod Ecpaypyevor, p\tIva TH yori CoveK- 
TELWELE QOVTV 
(Fragment 68 = Souda 4.739.7, s.v. got) 


1 Oe gedyer, EmO@vuodca cpetyacBat note xpnctovpyia tov &vOpanov 
(Fragment 69 = Souda 4.826.7, s.v. ypnctovpyia) 


TopBrryoc: Hh Se pecth pév Av Koi thc gunpocBev CnAotuniac, 
npocetAnge dé Kai tiv dnd tic mpd&emc evtoAutav: ac obv eAdP_eto 
thc 6800, “O pev mp@toc Gydv,” Zon, “Sinyovictor: éyoueba 5é Kai 
TOD Sevtépov: Kai yap &v KapO yeyouvacueda” 

(Fragment 70 = Souda 2,504.27, s.v. CnAotunta) 


[7729] 
6 dé T5n peunxavnpevoc ayyovnv, tov Bpdyov évdedvpevoc 
(Fragment 74 = Souda 1.497.27, s.v. Bpdyoc) 
08 éxicupdpevoc edrpdcanov AlBov ctHAnv éctncev 
(Fragment 71 = Souda 2.466.13, s.v. edxpdcwnoc) 
6 88 AaPaov 16 Er~oc natéccer tod ctépvov 
(Fragment 72 = Souda 4.67.1, s.v. matdccer) 
6 5é Sevcac tod aiwatoc todc SaxtbAouc mpocéyparyev 


(Fragment 73 = Souda 2.27.12, s.v. dedvcac; also assigned to Aihan as frag. 
277 by Hercher) 


6 Sé Ekerto nvEVCTL@V Huinvouc dnd tod Bodxou 
(Fragment 75 = Souda 4.153.21, s.v. nvevctiOv) 


6 8é Kai Etarviace 16 ToadpLa TH Gdvy 
(Fragment 77 = Souda 2.433.20, s.v. étoiviace) 


[77b9] 
6 8é dAlyov OBEyyeton mpd Thy KdpHV Kal aitet meETV 
(Fragment 80 = Souda 3.518.1, s.v. 6Avyov) 
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She muzzled the slain man’s mouth with her hand lest he emit, along 
with his soul, some sound. 


She flees, desiring to repay the man for his good deed some time.®? 


Tamblichos: She was full of her former jealousy and she had also 
added to it the boldness that followed from her deed. So when she 
took to the road, she said, “The first contest has been fought 
through. Let us grapple with the second. For we have had a timely 
exercise.” 


Having already contrived a way to hang himself, having put the 
noose around his neck’! 
He dragged over a smooth-faced stone and set it up as a pillar. 


He took the sword and struck himself in the breast.72 


He wet his fingers in the blood and wrote further. 


He lay gasping, half-breathing from the noose. 


He bandaged his wound with a cincture.”? 


He uttered a few words to the maiden and asked her for a drink. 


6? Hercher (1875: 4) referred this to the farmer’s daughter and Soraichos, though there 


1s nothing quite like it in Photios; Schneider-Menzel (1948: 65 n. 55) put it at the moment 
when Soraichos first releases the pair from arrest (75a34), but one might expect “they fled” 


rather than just “she.” 


70 Sinonis regards her murder of Setapos as a trial run for that of the farmer’s daughter. 
71 Or possibly around that of Soraichos below. 


72 Or possibly, translating “her” rather than “himself,” of the slave murdering Tro- 


phime (Schneider-Menzel 1948: 65 n. 53). The genitive 1s used of the area within which 


the blow lands. 
73 Schneider-Menzel (1948: 67 n. 73) objects to the active voice of the verb and to the 


contrast with Rhodanes’ weakness described below. She suggests that this fragment 


describes Sinonis’s wound 1n Soraichos’s covered carriage (75a32). 
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“GOL TAAOLVG,, OC KAKGC Si&KELCON, YEVVOLETATOC REPL ENE yEVOpEvOC 
Kai Baveton pe pucd&pevoc” 
(Fragment 81 = Souda 1.513.26, s.v. yevvoudtatoc) 


“lk N ve e 5 tne \ ” 72 . > X , . 
wry yop ottac bo’ HAtw SucKAeic einv, dete tov eve cocavta wy 
OVTLCOCOL” 


(Fragment 82 = Souda 2.150.22, s.v. dvcKAeec) 


dpti 5é &nnpKotoc tod Copaiyov f Civevic Egictatar 
(Fragment 78 = Souda 1.285.3, s.v. annpKotoc, and 4.398.10, s.v. Céparyoc) 


6 S& dyyov thy adtic SeEvdv Kai nepidyov mepiaipettat TO Etooc 
(Fragment 79 = Souda 1.42.24, s.v. &yyov) 


[77b27] 
6 5é eAeitowoyncev: c&veveyKdvte. Sé adtov &odMEvor Ot OVAGKEC TAPS 
tov PaciAga wépovcivy Ek Tic Vocov neptcmbEvta 
(Fragment 83 = Souda 1.204.12, s.v. dveveyxov) 


noavtac ev avOpdnovc sEictnav gpac, ebvovyovc 5é moet PoviKMTE- 
povc dcrep oivoc CKbOac: gove yap CebOnc pév mdv, edbvodxoc 5 
ép@v 

(Fragment 96 = codd. Laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354) 

kai Ga th Kdpn mapeckedace nounnv emgavi, apudpatdav te 
onpav Kai écOrta coBapav Kai Gepanetav cvyviv edvodywv te Kai 
Bepanoividmv 

(Fragment 84 = Souda 4.170.9, s.v. nountiv, and 4.483.3, s.v. coyvaitc) 


[78a10] 
gira tior tec OvcELC Eiciv Ot PapPapor Kai mPdxELpor THC OPUEC, GATya. 
MEV XPMpEvot toc Aoytcpoic, ta TOAAK SE toic nABECrv EiKovtEC 
(Fragment 85 = codd. Laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354) 


Bavatov Katappoviicac &vOpanoc SecadtHv od« ExeEL 
(Fragment 86 = codd. Laur. 57,12 and Vat. 1354) 
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“O wretched woman that I am! How miserably you lie there, who 
showed yourself so noble in my case and saved me from death.” 


“For I may never gain so foul a reputation under the sun—that I 
would not save in return the one who saved me.” 


As soon as Soraichos had departed, Sinonis arrives at the scene. 


He seized her right arm, twisted it around, and took away the 
sword. 


He lost consciousness; when he came to, the guards hoisted him up 
and carried him to the king, saved from his illness. 


Passionate love stimulates all human beings, but it makes eunuchs 
more murderous, just as wine does to Skythians. A Skythian com- 
mits murder under the influence of drink, a eunuch under the 
influence of passionate love.”4 


And at the same time, for the maiden s/he prepared a splendid pro- 
cession: a gleaming covered carriage and stunning clothes and a 
thronging retinue of eunuchs and maidservants.’5 


Barbarians by nature are contentious and exuberantly impulsive; 
they make little use of reason but mainly yield to their emotions. 


The person who despises death has no master. 


74 The collocation of eunuch, passion, and murder suggests that the following excerpt 
belongs here. Zobaras, however, 1s not a lover of Mesopotamia turned murderous against 
her (Di Gregorio 1963: 393); he 1s simply ordered by the king to kill her. He might turn 
murderous later, in Egypt, when Berenike tries to steal her away from him. 

75 This fragment might also be placed in the wedding of Sinonis with the young king of 
Syria, below. Di: Gregorio (1963: 395-96) would put it at Soraichos’s arrest of Sinonis 
(75a22). 
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[78424] 
“«Kéhevcov pe &roOvricKetv EXLTELOLEVOC TOD CTAVPOD TI MeploSov” 
(Fragment 87 = Souda 2.386.10, s.v. énitepdpevoc) 


odtac &yav adtoic copBePr Ket tov Lev Povey, tov SE Davatiav 
(Fragment 88 = Souda 2.683.22, s.v. Bavatiav) 


[Schneider-Menzel (1948: 68) places Fragment 3 (see below) here, spo- 
ken in rage by Garmos; Borgogno (1975a: 111) agrees as to the location 
but reads it as spoken ironically by Rhodanes.] 


“dn yap &Ac@ ce, Gt TH ADT Cor Svctvyxo” 
(Fragment 89 = Souda 2.552.4, s.v. {5n) 
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“Bid me die, cutting short the cross’s slow cycle.” 


Very much thus had it happened in their case: the one thirsting for 
blood, the other desiring to die. 


“for now I pity you, since I suffer the same misfortunes as you.””® 


76 If these words belong to Garmos, he 1s speaking hypoenitically. 
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LARGE FRAGMENTS 


Fragments 1 and 35 are found in two manuscripts (Laurentianus 57,12, 
folio 118-19, and Vaticanus 1354, folio 113-14, both of the fifteenth 
century), along with a work of Philo, letter collections attributed to 
Pythagoras, Euripides, Chion of Heraklea and others, a rhetorical 
excerpt from Diodoros (two soldiers each arguing after a battle that he 
deserves the prize for bravery), and excerpts from three rhetoricians of 
the Second Sophistic—Polemo (two fathers argue that their respective 
sons deserve the prize for greatest valor after the battles of Salamis and 
Marathon), Hadrianos (on the burning of a reputed witch), and Kallini- 
kos (in praise of Rome). The first page of Laurentianus 57,12 lists 
among its contents “extracts (napexBoAat) from Kallinikos; from Hadn- 
anos the rhetor; from Iamblichos’s Histories” (Hercher 1866: 363), and 
it has a marginal note identifying Fragment 35 as “[from] Iamblichos’s 
Babylonian Histories.” Fragment 35 1s followed by Fragment 1 and then 
by six shorter sentences (Fragments 86, 34, 85, 4, 60, and 96), all of 
which are reasonably (but not indubitably) attributed to Iamblichos. 

We provide only minimal information about the condition of the text 
of these fragments: readers desiring further details of manuscript variants 
should consult Habrich. 


FRAGMENT 1 


The text of Fragment 1 1s from Hinck, reprinted by Habrich as Fragment 
1, pp. 5-9. Hercher 1858-59, 2: 66-67 also prints a text of this frag- 
ment; Borgogno (197Sa: 107) has verified Hinck’s reading of cod. Laur. 
57,12. 

This passage contains many echoes of Xenophon’s Kyropardia, espe- 
cially of Kyros’s procession at 8.3.9. Details may be found in Naechster 
1908: 57-59, endorsed by Munscher 1920: 146. Persian processions are 
also described by Herodotos (7.40, 55) and Chariton (6.3.9-4.3), though 
the latter is really a hunting party, like Vergil Aen. 4.130-50, not a 
parade. Iamblichos’s procession, or at least the king’s costume, 1s expli- 
citly distinguished from that of a hunt or a judgment or a sacrifice. Some 
have compared this description to that of the theoric and sacrificial pro- 
cession of the Ainianes at Delphi, described by Heliodoros 3.1-4, but the 
two have virtually nothing in common except the colors red and gold. 

Those who agree that this passage comes from the Babyloniaka 
disagree about its position in the novel. Schneider-Menzel (1948: 68) 
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suggests that because Garmos is a wicked tyrant, he would not be 
described so appreciatively, and that the description comes from the end 
of the novel when Rhodanes has become king. Hefti ([1940] 1950: [144] 
455) proposes that it comes from the middle of the novel, when Garmos 
is making preparations for his wedding with the farmer’s daughter, 
thinking her to be Sinonis. Both of those are less likely than the majority 
opinion, which holds that the passage comes from the beginning of the 
novel, perhaps when Garmos is wooing Sinonis and trying to make a 
good impression on her (Habrich ad loc., Borgogno 1975a: 106). 
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FRAGMENT 1 
Tlepi xpodd0v tod BaBvAwviev BactAéwc 


Td &ppa, €o’ © o€petar 6 Pacirerdc, &nav EA€avtdc Ectiv eip- 
yacuévov éyyotata &nyvnyc EAAnvixtic: ai 58 Hviow tov inno eici 
mopMvpar torvior. égéctnKe 5€ 6 Pacrredc cKevhv ecKevacuevoc 

4 &&aipetov, év funte Onpg write SuxcdCer prjte Over, GAAG ropnever 
wdvov. éct 58 GAovpyic xpuct: € icov yap 6 xypvcoc VEeavton tH 
nopovpa. géper SE Kai cKANTPOV EAeQavtVoV, O THY YELP THV 
SeEvav petewpov epeidetar. 

8  ‘Hyodvtor &’ innetc cxnxtobyol te Kai catpdnar Koi inncpyxar 
Kal YA Par, Oi¢ TL WetEctt TOD Epyou: oi Lev meCoi Apyvopdcm- 
dec, &tt SE dpyvpo8@paxec Kai ypvcoBmpaKec, weArAtorc pEev thc 
yelpac, ctpertoic 5& todc THAXTAOVCE KEKOCLNMEVOL: TEpi BE TATC 

12 KepaAaic ob Kpdavn mepitiBevton, GAAG excAEewv cyueta Kai 
RUPYOV CTEPAVODVTG THV KEGAATV Kal CKENOVTA. KAI THDTO LEV 
apyvpov Kai ypvcod nerornnéva. Ect S KAA Kai ABoKdAANTA 
TOI KPEITTOCLV, GALyoL SE Kal CTEPaVOIC YPLCOTC Kvad5ESEVTAL, OTC 

16 Gv éx BactAgax 6004. of 8’ é¢’ innwv éAodvovci Nicatov, tov pév 
TOV TOAELLKOV THOROV ECKEVACLEV@V TPOMETMRLOLOLC TE KO CTEP- 
vidiou Kai tapandrevprdior Kai napapnpldre tote inneda mEpt- 
Keita, tov S& ec noun AcKpevav ypvcoyaAivav md&vtwv 

20 dcnep evdatudvov yovaikav. Cwctiipéc te Kai teAapa@vec Koi 
éginnie, oddév od5E tovtov éctiv, 6 LN YpvcAatov ectiv 7 YpVcd- 
TOCTOV. 

Tpixec 5& tov innwv odpatar drandrgkovtar KaOdnep TASKaLOL 

24 yovoikov Kai S:adodvtat Kai TEpicplyyovtal TOpOvpaic Te Kat 
novxiAauc Covouc, at S&é év tatc innoAogiarc EvOev te Kai EvOev 
aimpodvtar Koi KaOlevton Kate TOV adyévev, at Lev &raAat, at 


1. é9’ ob Hercher 1876 9. oictuct Hercher 1876 oi pév noAAot Hercher 1876 
18-19. Hab. deletes kai xopopnptd.o. totc inmeda neptKertar as an explanation of the 
scholiast 19. ypvcoxAaivev Rohde 23. odpator Rohde, oda codd. 
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Concerning the Procession of the King of the Babylonians 


The chariot on which the king rides is wrought entirely of ivory, its 
construction very like that of a Greek wagon. The horses’ reins are crim- 
son ribbons. The king rides standing on it, wearing a special costume, (4) 
not used when he hunts or judges or sacrifices but only when he rides in 
parade. It is a golden robe of sea-crimson—for gold has been woven into 
it in equal parts to the red. He holds an ivory scepter as well, on which 
he rests his raised right arm. 

(8) The procession is led by scepter-carriers on horseback and satraps 
and cavalry commanders and infantry commanders, who have a share in 
the work. The soldiers on foot carry shields of silver and of gold and 
wear body armor of silver and of gold, their forearms adorned with 
metal bands and their necks with collars of twisted metal; on their (12) 
heads they wear not helmets but figures of battlements and towers, encir- 
cling and covering the head, and these are fashioned of silver and gold, 
while others, those of the more prominent, are studded with jewels too, 
and a very few wear golden crowns (16) awarded by the king. Those who 
are mounted rode on Nisaian horses, some of which are outfitted as for 
battle with frontlets and breastplates and side-armor—and the riders 
wore thigh-guards—and others were dressed for parade, their reins all of 
gold (20) as if they belonged to aristocratic ladies. Their cinches and 
straps and other harness—none of these but was chased or stitched with 
gold. 

The hair of the horses’ tails was braided like women’s locks (24) and 
was interwoven and bound around with crimson and multicolored 
ribands; the hair of their manes was gathered in bunches that rose up and 
then flowed down along their necks: some were simple, some straight, 
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52 dp8at, ai 5 odAon, at pev gvcet neguxviat, at Sé Sid TExVNC 
28 AvayKacpevan. 
Tccttovc 8& abtév Koi Padicuate Koi BAgupota Koi vevpota 
Kai ppovipata, éviov & Kal t& gpvdypata Kai ypepeticuata. 
nourevtiyc yap innoc né&vta SiSccKetor. TPOtov ywev yop adtd- 
32 (uato)c éxtetvac cic 16 Z5a0c tod¢ ndSac Kai YaponEtiyc yevoue- 
voc avaPatnv AcuPdver Kal THLO@VTA Kai Képvovta: 6 58 Ext TO 
coBapatepov nenordevusvoc od« etc yactépa Kabietor, GAN’ cic 
yovata, nintet, iva, Soxt tov innéa SéyecOor Kai mpocKovety, 
36 Emerta Tapexet Dypav thy paytv Kai kpadarvopevny év 70 Spdu@ 
Sixnv Epnetod. SSccKetar 5 Kai PvOuiZerv Eavtdv kai cynuati- 
Cew Kai toic puiv éunvetv Kai toic dpBadpoic EuBAgnerv Kai 
dwavyevetv Kai coBetv Kai yauprav Kai névto,, 6ca Kai KBANTHC 
40 énde(xvocr 16 Gecdtpo. ex 52 tovtov 6 pév innoc everdéctepoc pat- 
vetar, 6 6 inmed¢ coBapawtepoc yivetor 


31. S:Sd&cxetor Rohde, &ddcKer V Allatius, d8ccKor L 31-32 adt6(uato) Hab., adtc 
codd. 33. xéuvovto. codd., Adunovta Hab. 36. napéxerv L 38. Hab. adds 
and vedpotoc before taic prciv. 
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some curly; some were as they naturally grew, (28) others constrained by 
artful technique. And they also train their steppings and glancings and 
noddings and sprightly sportings, 1n some cases even their neighings and 
whinneyings, for a processional horse is taught everything. First the 
horse by itself (32) stretches its legs out along the ground and thus close 
to the earth takes on a rider who is too fastidious and languorous to 
climb up. A horse trained to a greater degree of pride does not lie down 
on its stomach but falls to its knees, so that it seems to accept the rider 
and do him obeisance, (36) then it displays the suppleness of its spine, 
flexing and curving as it canters, serpent fashion. It is taught, too, to 
move in rhythm and to hold poses and to control the breath from its nos- 
trils and to look in a certain direction and to hold its neck high and 
prance and be proud, and all the attitudes that an athlete (40) displays to 
the crowd. These performances enhance the pure beauty of the horse 
and the proud bearing of the horseman. 


FRAGMENT 1 


8. cKnntodxzor: the scepter-carriers were important officers of the Persian court: 
Xen. Kyr. 8.1.38, 3.19. Good objections have been raised against the word 
innetc by Reeve (1971: 534 n.2). But since three hundred of the scepter- 
carriers in the king’s procession at Kyr. 8.3.15 are riding é9’ tnnwv, we might 
understand innetc cxnxtodyo as “scepter-carriers on horseback.” 

9. otc 11 pétecti tod épyov : this means either that they were not just for show or 
that they are participating in the parade in contrast to those king’s men who 
were lining the streets, as in Xen. Kyr. 8.3.9-10. 

10-11. weAAtorc pév tic xeipac: cf. Xen. Kyr. 6.4.2. 

16. é’ ixnov ... Nucaiwv: “Next came ten sacred horses, the so-called Nesaian 
horses, most beautifully adorned. They are called Nesaian horses for the fol- 
lowing reason: there 1s a large plain in Media called Nesaion; this plain breeds 
those huge horses” (Hdt. 7.40). “Some writers say that the breed of Nesaian 
horses, which the kings used because they were the best and the biggest, come 
from Media, others say from Armenia” (Str. 11.13.7, cf. 11.14.9, “used by the 
kings of Persia”). These Clydesdales of the ancient world are a well-known 
feature of novelistic pageantry (Ch. 6.4.2) and battle (HId. 9.19.1). Their name 
may be spelled Nuc- or Nnc-. 

18. napopnptdia: Xen. Kyr. 7.1.2, De re equestri 12.8; cf. Kyr. 6.4.1, Naechster 
1908: 58. 

19. ypucoyadivwv: Rohde suggested “golden robes” for “golden reins,” ypvco- 
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yAaivov for ypucoyaAtvev; but the comparison with golden earrings and orna- 
ments 1s apt and realistic, whereas the notion of golden clothing, even for very 
wealthy women, 1s far-fetched. Horses in the king’s parade in Xen. Kyr. 
8.3.16 are xpucoydAivo1, and the king’s horse in the procession at Chariton 
6.4.2 has a ypvceov xaALvov. 

21. gpinma (cod. gginma): the usual generic word for equine equipment 1s 
éoinnia; pinnoc is used exclusively of people on horseback, cf. &ginnoc. The 
hiatus 1s explained by pause—a noun series followed by a collective descrip- 
tion. 

30. gpovrpata: “proud thoughts”; cf. Xen. De re equestri 11 1: a horse good 
for showing off in parade should have a proud soul, yoy? peyaAdopov. 

32. For xéuvovta Habrich would read Aé&unovta, so that the rider 1s luxurious 
and splendid: we take képvovta. as an ironic interpretation of why the horse 1s 
trained to bring itself down to ground level. 

36. napéxet dyp&v introduces hiatus, but no obvious solution comes to mind. 


FRAGMENT 35 


The text of Fragment 35 1s from Hinck, which is reprinted by Habrich as 
Fragment 35, pp. 27-31. Hercher (1858-59, 2: 67) also prints a text of 
this fragment. It has been located in the digression on the island of 
Aphrodite. The argument 1s spoken before a “king,” who in this novel 
could be Garmos. It may also be the famous judge Bokchoris, an Egyp- 
tian king from the eighth century BCE (Twenty-fourth dynasty, 720- 
715), who decided among Mesopotamia’s three lovers. Could the speaker 
be that Pharnouchos mentioned by Photios immediately after his reference 
to women announcing to the public their dreams in the temple of Aphro- 
dite? Attempts have been made to identify Pharnouchos”’ as a divine or 
heroic figure, either Men Pharnakes or Baal Pharnak, but the name 1s a 
common one among the Persians (Aischylos Persaz 313; Xen. Kyr. 6.3.32, 
7.1.22, 8.6.7). The temptation to divinize Pharnouchos 1s that Photos 
speaks of Iamblichos’s “detailed exposition of the material concerning 
Pharnouchos and Pharsiris and Tanais” and says that the people who 
live near the Tanais River interpret the mysteries of Aphrodite in terms 
of Tanais and Pharsiris. The phrase t& rept may refer simply to interpo- 
lated tales, both occasioned by the “digression concerning the temple of 


77 Wust 1938 1856-57 
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Aphrodite”—one about Pharnouchos’s accusation of his wife’s adultery, 
another concerning Tanais and Pharsiris. Many folktales are “Just-So” 
stories, attached to festival days, places, and rites as a putative explana- 
tion of them. The story of Pharsiris and Tanais may have been just such 
a tale. 

For the nexus of dreams and trials, note that under Claudius two 
Roman knights, suspected of lending their house to Poppaea as a meeting 
place with her lover Mnester, were brought up on a capital charge that 
one of them had had a dream of ill omen for Claudius (Tacitus Ann. 
11.4). There is also the example in Sopatros of a man who saw the rites 
of the mysteries in a dream, asked a friend about it, and was tried for 
impiety (see Innes and Winterbottom 1988: 93-101 and Initiation 
below). 
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FRAGMENT 35 


Aecnotyc SovAv KATH YOPET Ei MOLYELa Tic OlKELaC YaETHC 
eEnyncopéevnc, wc dvap tovt év tH tHe Agpoditnc iepo éntyn 


“Om pév oddeic dv Exav Eni tocadtny Siknv €AGor Kai tadta 
coi péAAwv, Pactred, xpricecBar Sikacti, 6c 0d pdvov tod TOV 
Kpivopéve éEetaCerc Blovc, GAAG Kai tod TOV KATHYOPOUVTOV 
TPSTOVC, ODK Ectiv SctLC ODK AV COVOPOAOYNcELE Wor. ECt@ 3 Kat 
TodtTO TEeKUNPLOV TOD THV KatNYopiav eivol TtHV YyvoLévNV 
GANGA, td Kai thy drdOeciv elvat TH WEAAOVTL KaTHYOPETV GNdh- 
Thy yop toradtny Siknv 1h vixnBeica pev céiKel, atvyet 58 6 
VUKTICC. 

Tlapoutoduon S& coyyveuny éxeiw po od Katnyopetv BeBov- 
Aevpéva, GAAS cryav ph Svvapeva, od udvov Sti KEdpNtdv Ectiv 
Sina poryeta, GAAS Kai Sti 7 Ko tic adtijc UBpewc M1dv 
TL TO TAVTNC Mpdcectiv. 6 yap Worydc SoDAGC Ectt Ka THY WoXTV 
tanevoc, Kav tadty KaAdC eivor SoKh: SodAc SE OSE GAAOD 
tivdc GAA’ éudc: Ger S& Koi tadtnc SodAov adtév, AAG LH} 
Secnotnv eivor. novel S& thy poryelav nepittiv Kal paAAov 
aicypav &weo covedOdvre, 1 tic peporxevpevyc 56E0 Kai 7 tod 
povyevcavtoc GdoEta. 

Agopou & cod, BactAed, xpdc tadté por BonOcor dnd pév 
yovarkoc bPpicuéva, b20 5& SovAOD napevdoxunpevo, vep_Ect)- 
cor S& Kai todtorc, év pev totic Epyorr AaGetv SeSvvnuévorc, dnd 
dé tOv Bedv peunvopévorc. 

"Anop® 5é nétepov aitic&copor Gatép@ couPovAov Kai 5dcc- 
KOAOV yeyovévor TOV GpLaptHLdtwv. odtoc HEV yup LELpPAKIOV 
éctiv: 6 S& tovodtoc mercOAvor LGAAOV 7 netcor mOBavec efvonr 
Soxet Kai drepOcp80r LGAAoV 7 SreqPapKévor- attn SE ect 
yout): eveFandrntov Sé eivar Soxet yovi}. dcte TH pev TO THC HAL- 
«lac ac Bevec, tH Sé 16 tic Pdcewc ToLOdtOV CovaywviCetar. 

CoveAdv obv Agyw: covadtepor KaAot. SodAov SE tic Rpoett- 
uncev &vSp6c; @patoc yap éctt Kai KaAdc eivat, PactAed, Ké&pot 
Soxet, Kai MOAAGKLC AdTOV 6 WOPdc APdC TadtHY EntivECa, HC Ed 


27. tovodtov codd., cos@ov Hercher 1866: 365 
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A Master Accuses His Slave of Adultery with His Wife, 
Who Told How in a Dream She Had Had Intercourse with Him 
in the Temple of Aphrodite 


To say that no one would willingly come to such a trial, particularly 
when he is going to have you, O King, as his judge, you who not only 
examine the lives of those being tried but also the behavior of those who 
accuse—(4) with this there is no one who would not agree. But let this, 
too, be counted as a proof that the present accusation is true, the fact 
that the very subject is distressing to him who would bring the charge. 
For in such a case she who loses is proved unjust, he who wins proves to 
be unfortunate. 

(8) I beseech the court to sympathize with my plight: I am unwilling 
to prosecute but unable to remain silent, not merely because adultery is 
an intolerable crime but also because in addition to the outrage com- 
monly accompanying this act the present case adds its own peculiar 
twist. (12) For the adulterer is a slave, a soul of low status—even if he 
does appear handsome in her eyes—and he is not another’s slave but my 
own. He ought to have been her slave too, not her master. What makes 
this adultery extraordinary and the more (16) shameful is the coincidence 
of these opposites: the adulteress’s social distinction, the adulterer’s 
lowly station. 

I beg you, O King, to assist me in the face of this situation—disgraced 
by my wife, dishonored by my slave—and punish (20) these two, whose 
wrongdoing was long able to escape detection, but has been revealed at 
last by the gods. 

I am uncertain which of these two I should charge as the other’s insti- 
gator and instructor in crime. For this one is still a lad, (24) at an age 
where he seems more likely to be persuaded than to persuade, to be cor- 
rupted rather than to corrupt. But she is a woman, and a woman is evi- 
dently a being easily deceived. The decision in this contest is between the 
weakness of his age and the suchness of her nature. 

(28) In sum then I say: both are beautiful. But who could prefer a 
slave to a husband? He is certainly in his youthful prime, and to my eyes 
too, O King, he seems handsome. Often enough I praised him to her— 
fool that I was— 
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bév 70 mpdcmmov ictavta, bypotc 5€ totc dupaciv EuPAEmovta. 

32 énrveca S€ adtod moAAdKiC Kai xelpac dKpac Mc AevKaKC Kat 

Kovac todtac ac EavOdc. cai tadta dpa Agyov e5(Sackov 

4 La) S x x 7. cad a ” n~ > inl 
tavtnv gpav. oidac 5é Kai cb, PaciAed, ac ect tadta GANOH. 
ovdé yap KatéAinev adtov 10 KGAAOC ODdE OoPotpLEVOV, GAA’ 
bl 4 € 4 a t « 7 a ‘3 < % 3 - 

36 €Aauwe pév dnd tod Séovc 7 naperc,, TO PAguUa 5 od« ExtvOn- 
cev odd8 AvrovpEevon. napéctyxe S€ cor SeSepévoc, GAA’ Exéxpeyev 
adtO Kai tH Secuc. PIdSvoc Cor KATAPETAL, KAI TOV KAKOV 6 Kiv- 
Svvdc ce KOCuEt, ROvHpe Kai KOA. 6KvO, Sécmota, A€yerv, 

40 Ott CYpepov Kai KaAA@v éyéveto. odK sAcetc Le, BactAed; worydv 
AVI éxorva, Kai tadta thc peporyevpevyc &xkovov—«nc. PoRod- 

4 ‘ 4 , ‘/ + Ra ~ ia , 
por S& pt Kai crepov 16 KeAAOC adtd BonOricy. Extivovv 
adtov ottwc. dbrontevov S adtod tov dg8aALav thy TAGVHV 
x ay x , bY xX ‘J ¢ ~ 2 4 ‘ 

44 Kol TH MOAAG Kivtpata Kai 10 &noBAEnery tic KVALKOC EEw Kai 
10 tov¢ Spouc tov oivoxdewv drepPatverv. thprcac Sé etSov cULO- 
TEPOV GVTOV vevLaATA, TO Wév Tap’ AdTOD MeUMdpEVOV, TO SE 
nap’ é&Keivync Covavt@v: navta S€ ood naptv én’ adtovc, 

48 vEeOTNC, OtVOC, KKAAOC. mpociv Se todTOLE Ey@ THC poryetac cvv- 
aywyed , 6 10d KcAAOUC Epunvenc. 

’Quinv Sé adtodc vovBetrcewv thy pév dvonddytov exnéwyac, 
‘ o ~ , ¢ , e v 2. 2 
tov S& nateicBon KatoBordv. 6 5é, oc goikev, odK TtTI- 

52 poacOn natovpevoc, GAA’ éxatrOn LGAAov éAcobuevoc ... Kai 
yovarkdy év Urvorc 1 HEV OIAavdSpoc oiKovpel, H SE MLADTEKVOC 
odiver, 1 5é Epr.Boc EpyaCetar, 1 SE EpGca worxevetan. et SE pr} ye, 
Exactoc Nov tov oveipwv EavtoOV avayvnCato, Ti pev 

56 OVELPOTOAET TA TOAAG, TLS’ OPA: TOESTHC THEOV, inndtN¢ InTOV, 
Bacredc Opdvov, att 5é porxdv. &AwKac, © Ravovpyotaty 
YOVvalK@v: cvpHKG Ce ADT TH PElpaKiM mEpiKElMevyV. TH YAP 
VOKTEPIVE Cov MLATLATA TOV LEO’ Hepav éctiv dropvrpata: & 

60 molerc €ypnyopvia,, tadta KaBevdSouca peretac. Evdmviov yap 
EvOpanivnc crovdtc etSmaAdv éctt. Kai coyKat&Kercat uev euot, 
cyoraterc dé Exeiv@, Kai Tap’ ELoi LEV TO COMA, map’ Exetve dé H 
wot: Kemot pév KaBedderc, exetv@ dé od. 


44. 16 Hab. deletes 50. &vonddntov Hab., avondbdetov codd. 58. nepixerpéevnv 
codd., napaKepévyny Hinck. 
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remarking how well-set-up he was in the face, how moist and glowing 
was his gaze. (32) Often I praised his hands for their whiteness and his 
locks for their golden hue, and in so saying I taught her to desire him. 
You yourself know, O King, that this is true, for his beauty has not aban- 
doned him, even in his terror. (36) Rather his cheek glows with fear, in 
grief his glance has not lost its luster. He stands before you bound, but 
even his bonds enhance his beauty. Envy calls curses down on you and 
danger of death adorns you, wicked and handsome at once. I could 
almost, Lord, bring myself to say that (40) he has become even more 
handsome today. Do you not pity me, O King? The husband praises the 
adulterer—and in the hearing of the adulteress. I am afraid that today, 
too, his beauty will serve him well. Thus I praised him. And I did have 
some suspicions—of his wandering eyes, (44) their restless movement, 
his glance outside the cup, his overstepping of the determined bounds of 
a wine-pourer. I watched and observed their nods: first one sent by him, 
then one answering from her. Everything conspired together for them— 
(48) youth, wine, beauty—to which was added I myself, the facilitator of 
her adultery, the exponent of his beauty. 

I supposed I could correct them by sending her forth without shoes, by 
hurling him down to be walked on. But he, it seems, was not (52) 
ashamed to be walked on, and when trodden upon was all the more to be 
pitied.... In the dreams of women, the loving wife keeps her house, the 
loving mother gives birth to her children, the spinster works her wool, 
the lustful woman commits adultery. If you doubt it, let each of us re- 
mind himself of his own dreams. (56) What does he regularly dream of? 
A bowman dreams of his bow, a horseman of his horse, a king of his 
throne, and she of her adulterer. You have been caught, O most wicked 
of women! I have found you with your arms around the lad himself. For 
your kisses in the night are testimonials to those in the day. What (60) 
you do in your waking hours you contemplate in your sleep. For a dream 
is an image of human desire. You sleep alongside me, but you are spend- 
ing your time with him; your body is with me, your soul is with him. 
You sleep when you are with me, but not with him. 
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FRAGMENT 35 


Title: The Greek indicates that she slept with the slave in the temple, but from 
the context in Iamblichos, one expects rather that the dream took place in the 
temple. 

44-47. This type of amatory behavior 1s almost a cliché; see, e.g., Ovid Amores 
1.4.17-18. 

50-51. This has the look of a proverb about it, but we have not succeeded in 
finding any parallels. 

52. Previous editors have suspected a lacuna after éAcovpevoc 

58. nepixeipévynv: in this instance “with arms around” seems preferable to 
“alongside.” (See above, 75a8, Frag. 25, for a similar confusion.) 
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FRAGMENT 61 


Fragment 61 (Habrich 1960: 45-53; Hercher 1858-59, 2: 64-66) is 
found in one palimpsest, Vaticanus Graecus rescriptus 73, folio 61~62. 
It is, we are informed, very difficult to read, even more so since it was 
treated with chemicals by Cardinal Mai. Since there is considerable 
uncertainty about the readings, we have not attempted to supply the ille- 
gible portions beyond a few obvious suggestions of previous editors (Bor- 
gogno 1975b). We only indicate where lacunae are present; we have not 
given accurate estimates for their sizes (nor does Habrich). 

This is the only extended fragment to which no shred of doubt con- 
cerning its Iamblichan authenticity clings. It begins in the middle of a 
speech by Sinonis after she has become aware that Rhodanes has 
accepted a grateful kiss from the farmer’s daughter. She rages against his 
weakness. 
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FRAGMENT 61 


Eévnv: ...ccov Kndectod Kai tov xpvcov Kai 51d...0v Feviac 

4 S@pov. ...ev eite Toxov H5yn Kai tO npdconov KexaBappéevy 
[koi] Kexocunpévn thy OAtynvy éxetvnv Kouny. tt yap ett Cvevi- 
Soc xyprCeuc; exe KOuNV KeKappevnv ac ey@, edtvxectepov de 
tHC...codK dvdpi yaptCopvevn thy evev....” 

8 Tadta Aeyov«ne thc Cv@vidoc 6 ‘Poddvnc od« cvetxeto, GAA’ 
éve[ . lever OouwPeic ... 1 Cry@vic dpyiic avertynAato Kai TICARO- 
VLTOV ...10, KO YEtPAC GVTNPATO Kai NOAAGC arEelrac éve[da- 
tetto] Kai SeiEacan tO tpadya, 6 mote Etpwcev adtiiy, 

12 “dpac,” gon, “todto, @ ... Opac, StL THC woxT|c Cvavic od get- 
Setar: gyerc pey ...derywatt ...tayvtepa b€ ectiv epawt.. .Co- 
evn... paptipopat ce, Poddvn, perc crpepov peyaAov KaKod 
... Bvyatnp yewpyod aAA tpi[ one fragmentary line ]deiAnc 

16 tetpwpevnc [ two fragmentary lines ]tod edvov tic Pvyat[ two 
fragmentary lines ] wev &pictepac ... v thy de SeEiav ... €¢’ dcov [ 
three fragmentary lines Jovtoc Kai Aovdopotvtoc ...tatHC... 
twKa FY Civavic dneE€pyetar Kai Spopotca Sa tic 

20 ceAdrvnc Ber evOdc tic Ex[odAe]ac tic tod yewpyod, [Txep] nape- 
toyyavev npotepoy, év vO Exouca, eicSpapetv Kai poveverv tod 
yewpyod tiv Ovyatépa.. ..yopay .. tac Onporc exe Ko... 

‘Qc 8& €yvacay thy Sidvoiav adtic oi nepi Tov ‘Podavyv, “cd 

24 pév,” einzev 6 Céparyoc, “@ ‘Poddvn, Kata ydpav véve Kai pi} 
mapec[érAOnc], pwr Kai So&yc exapdverv mv epopevny 
{pdcoacBar}- cAAG ovAaedueBa Kdpnv EpGcav Kai PovAcav: &yo 
dé éxe(vyv peteAedcopor: metOm Sé guavtov 61 taxéoc adttv 

28 énavaéw: Bappncov ...ce... 0150 viKaV p... TOdC Civ@vidoc 


3. 5t8[ov z]ov Hab., &16[ov adt7] Boissevain 6. Kounv Hab., képnv codd. 8. 8 
Cwevidoc Mai 8-9. évéxerto DvpoGet<[n Boiss., €Opriver PoapBnOerc Hab. 10. tice 
movitov Boiss. 11. éve[Satetto] Hab. 13. éyerc pév [icyopdtatov] detypd ti 
[todtov.] tayvtépa. S€ éctiv Epwtt [Kkevtpr]Coueévn [yoy] Hab. 20. éx[ovAe]oc Hab. 
22. Ovyatépa bxcpEacBor Mai Ovpaic? Boiss. 26. Borgogno 1975b omits 
pvtcacBo1 as a doublet of énaptvetv 28. 6[G@cta] Boiss. 
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. .. [How] is it possible [for me] to live [enduring] unnecessary dangers, if 
you do not love me? But go, rather, and sleep by that stranger woman. 
[Take the necklace?] of one who is close to you, and the gold, and give [it 
to her?] as a pledge of closeness. .. . (4) Or by accident now with her face 
scrubbed clean and that short hair of hers prettied up. For what further 
need do you have of Sinonis? You have a maiden whose hair has been 
shorn like mine, more fortunately than. . . not gratifying a husband... .” 

(8) While Sinonis said this, Rhodanes did not wait patiently but 
angered. ... Sinonis was filled with anger and ... and raised her arms 
and [hurled] many threats, and displaying the wound she had once 
inflicted on herself (12) she said, “Do you see this [sc. wound], O [ |? 
Do you see how Sinonis does not spare her own life? You have ... 
demonstration ... but swifter is [ | with passion. I call you to wit- 
ness, Rhodanes, you are beginning today a great misfortune . . . farmer’s 
daughter ... cowardly woman (16) wounded ... daughter’s murder ... 
left... right... insofar as... but since ... -ing and abusing ... Sinonis 
left and (20) raced in the moonlight directly towards the house of the 
farmer’s daughter, where she had happened to stay before, intending to 
run in and kill the farmer’s daughter... . 

When Rhodanes’ party realized her intention, (24) Soraichos said, 
“You, Rhodanes, must wait right here and not [go out], lest you seem to 
be defending your girlfriend. Let us take precautions against a maiden 
who is passionate and murderous. I will follow after her. Iam convinced 
that I will quickly (28) bring her back. Courage! [For] I know [that in 
time] you will conquer Sinonis’s 
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Ovuov.: ti KAdetc, @ ‘PoSdvn; pve, ei Civavida BAe ctoAa- 
Petv, et mucteverc Copaty@ to bt’ bude TAAVOPEVO.” TocadTA O 
Céparxoc eizav poArc {pév} Exerce tov ‘Poddvnv pévetv, WaAcTO 
32. pév dnép tic Cv@vidoc poPotpevov, guere Sé adtH Kail THC KiV- 
Svovevovonc Kopnc, uy tt Sevvov &roArwetar thc CnAotoniac. 
Kai 16 pév obv mp@tov ob8é év KataATwer TH Copatya h Civa- 
vic égatveto: Kai yap mpoetye NOAD Koi Oetv Av dEvtépa tod 
36 Copaixov, hv S& Kai dnd tic Opyfic EAa@potépa TO yop TOD 
Ovu0d taxoc Kovgotépav adti eipyaCeto TH cduati. Suac Sé 
Covtetvonevoc 6 Céparxoc Kai nope Sdvopiv GpAAdpPEVOC aC 
Opa tv [xAatvlav tic Cvevidoc néppw8_ev Bod: “petvov 
40 Civevi- Coparyoc éym wdvoc: ‘Podcvync od né&pectiv, ob Ba TOV 
BrAov.” 
‘H dé énécye tod Spdpov Kai tov GpKov muctov HyovLEeVy Kal 
tov Coparyov aidovpévn. éxeABa@v SE 6 Coparzoc zpP@tov adtiyv 
44 éxéAeve mpociévan Kai Agyer: “@ Civevi, dugotépovc pev bwac 
LAG, éxeinep Gnd tHe tHyNC E56ONV bpiv natrp: cé SE mPdtEpoOV 
A ‘Podavyny éxtncapnv: GAAG ‘Poddvynv yév odk aroAda@ tic 
aitiac, cé 5& obk GEG névta tH Bound yapiCecOar, od5é Siknv 
48 Tocavtnv AapBdverv mapa yovarkdc Kai Egvyc, co’ Hc ta&YO LEV 
Kai xivdvvevcouev, mavtac 5é ec Ata tov Eéviov dceBricopev: 
avth yap Kai tpdneCav napéOnkev byiv Kai Eeviow bredéEato- 
Kai tayo, pév eBidcOn, taxa Sé €EnnatrOn 7H eyoyayoyfOn. od 
52 colpovn, TEKvov, Poddvnc ectt KaAGC.” 

‘H 8 mpdc adt6 todto cvegréyOn Kai ody bréuELveE tov AoiNOV 
AOyov, GAN’ einev: “d Céparye, todtd cor td SUctHVOV nvedLA 
KeyGpucpo. Kal TtOTE KAKa: Bpedov yap anoOavetv piv 

56 AKODCOL, Sti Ecti KAI GAAN tivi ‘Poddvnc KaAdC. UN WE KMATCHKC 
unde BeAricnc pdvov idetv év epnnia. oidac 5 Sti od yevSouor: 
Ce YUP WaPTLPA Tic TOAUNC Exo. Opac SE tt exw wEev Etqoc, Exo 
dé tpadya: Kai ‘Poddvnc wév avectavpoOn udvov, gym dé Kai 


31. weév deleted by Hercher 39. [yAatvjav Hab., cxidv Boissevain 44. xpociévon 
Hercher, mpotévoa codd. 45. &nd cod., bnd Rohde 48. napc& Hercher, epi 
codd. 52. povy cod., povev Hercher 56. écti Kot Hercher, kot écttv codd. 
57. Gedricnc pdvov téetv év épnuig codd., GeArcnc pdvov eipyery gv Epnpig. Hab. 
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anger. Why are you crying, Rhodanes? Wait, if you want to recover 
Sinonis, if you trust Soraichos who has become a wanderer for your 
sake.” With this long speech Soraichos barely persuaded Rhodanes not 
to rush out, which he would do mainly (32) because he feared for Sinonis 
but also because he was concerned for the maiden’s danger, lest she 
suffer some terrible harm from Sinonis’s jealousy. 

At first Sinonis seemed not within Soraichos’s range at all, for she had 
a good head start and was faster than (36) Soraichos. She was also filled 
with energy from her anger, for the speed of her heart’s rage lent light- 
ness to her body. Nevertheless, Soraichos, concentrating his strength 
and competing beyond his powers, when he saw the cloak of Sinonis he 
shouted from afar, “Wait, (40) Sinonis. It is Soraichos, Iam alone. Rho- 
danes is not with me, I swear by Ba‘al!” 

She stopped running, both because she thought his oath trustworthy 
and because she respected Soraichos. Soraichos first approached her and 
(44) bid her to come closer and said, “O Sinonis, I cherish both of you, 
since Fortune has given me to you as father. You became my daughter 
before Rhodanes became my son. But while I do not absolve Rhodanes 
of all blame, I do not think it right for you to give in completely to your 
anger nor to exact (48) so great a penalty from a woman, a stranger, 
from whom we may perhaps expect some danger, and in any case we will 
be insulting Zeus the protector of hospitality. For she did give us food 
and received us with hospitality. And perhaps she was compelled, 
perhaps she was deceived or misled by her own imagination. You are 
not (52) the only one, my child, who finds Rhodanes attractive—” 

She flared up at this last remark and did not wait for the rest of his 
speech. “Soraichos, I have indulged this wicked windiness of yours, and 
grudgingly at that. I should have died before (56) hearing you say that 
any other woman finds Rhodanes attractive. Do not get in my way, 
unless you want to see murder here in the deserted countryside. You 
know that I do not lie. I have you as witness of my courage. You see 
that I have a sword—and I have a wound. Rhodanes has only been hung 
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60 Tydunv tod Bavatov Kai neipav CAaBov, Sti &xoOviicKovtec odK 
GAyodcav &vOpanor, od6é éctiv dnd 6 Bdvatoc: totc SE Epc 
Kai fdvc éctiv. tt pov AopPavy, Coparye; paptipopor, ‘Poddvy 
THY Epapevnv cacor OgAerc: wNndé por Kivddvovc cneider wNSE 

64 CoAArwetc Unde tluw@plav- oddéva, PoPodyar H un goBnGetca 
vvbéerc pndé ctavpow. 


{Here ends the page.] 


65. vixtac codd. 
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from the cross, I have actually (60) touched death and know from my 
own experience that people dying feel no pain, nor is death distressing. 
For lovers it may actually be sweet. Why do you hold onto me, 
Soraichos? I protest—you want to save Rhodanes’ girlfriend for him. 
Threaten me with no dangers, no (64) arrests, no punishment. I who did 
not fear stabbings or crosses fear no one!” 


FRAGMENT 61 


57. If the reading of the codd. stands, gdvov idetv, Sinonis would seem to be 
threatening Soraichos; Habrich’s gévov eipyetv will instead refer to murder of 
the farmer’s daughter. 

62. For poptdpopon used in this way Habrich compares Ch. 5.7.7. 

65. vix«tac has displeased most editors. We propose vvéerc, accusative plural of 
the rare word vv&c: Sinonis has, as she said prominently a moment ago, 
jabbed herself courageously, and that self-stabbing was parallel to Rhodanes’ 
crucifixion. The rareness of the word would lead to its misreading. Borgogno 
(1975b: 171) proposes Sécua or nAnyac. 
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS 


The following fragments are explicitly attributed to Iamblichos in the 
Souda, but they do not correspond exactly to any portion of Photios’s 
summary. 


1. ‘TapBAryoc: 5mxe tov Sppov 6 teA@vyc TH éundp@. odk HbN Kai 
Mor Orcovciv &pvac &K TOV CTOMETOV Kai Agovtec Gnd TOV 6S6VTOV 
roAdcovuc veBpod< taic UNtTPaCLV, ONdTE Kal TEA@VNC KET KEV Kypav 
TMALKAdTHV; 

(Fragment 93 = Souda 4.521.4, s.v. teAdvnc) 


Iamblichos. The tax-collector gave the necklace to the merchant. Will 
not wolves set down lambs from their jaws and lions release fawns 
from their teeth back to their mothers when a tax-collector actually 
parts with so great a prize? 


2. ‘Top PAryoc: nepiBadrwv dé epi tac xEtpac adtod todc TeAGPOVac 
npocednce tH KAivn. 
(Fragment 97 = Souda 4.517.12, s.v. teAapov) 


Iamblichos. Putting the straps around his arms he tied him to the bed. 


3. TdepBAryoc: 7 Sé viv pev éyeAa itapdv te Kai AKdAactoV yéAwTa, VOV 
58 QOEyyeto Prpata od865n. 
(Fragment 98 = Souda 1.85.3, s.v. &kddactoc, with attribution; Souda 
2.676.9, s.v. itapoc, without attribution) 


lamblichos. She was at one moment laughing recklessly and without 
restraint, the next moment she was speaking audacious words. 


4. TopBrryoc: “etta édcate ottwc dmpaypsvac dno8avetv.” 
(Fragment 99 = Souda 1.332.2, s.v. dnpaypdovac) 


Iamblichos. “Then allow [her/him/them] to die thus without trouble.” 
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DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS 


1. Fragment 100 is not explicitly attributed to Iamblichos in the Souda 
(4.94.14, s.v. neptdivodvtec) and does not correspond to anything in 
Photios’s summary, but its Babylonian subject makes it a strong candi- 
date. (Besides, it is too amusing to omit.) 


oi S& BaPvAdvior évtBévtec eic cpevddvac Ma Kai neprdivodvtec év 
KOKA, Gite odK drEeLpor TOV adtocyediov Kat KoVNnYETLKOV SLotHLG- 
TOV, GAAG pepedetnkdtec ta ev Epnuia unxavrpata, EPBdv {Kai 
OUOV} TH PULN TO dOv KateckedaCov. 
(Kai d@pov del. Hercher) 


The Babylonians, placing eggs into their quivers and whirling them 
around in a circle—inasmuch as they are not unfamiliar with impro- 
vised and hunters’ usages but have carefully studied the contrivances 
employed in the desert countryside—cook the egg by centrifugal 
force. 


2. The marginal note in Laur. 57,12 identifying Fragment 35 as from 
Iamblichos’s “Babylonian Histories” is placed not directly at the 
head of the excerpt but in the margin towards the end of the previ- 
ous excerpt (Fragment 101), evidently an afterthought, as Naechster 
argues. The position of the note—and his estimate of its style— 
misled Hercher into attributing it, too, to Iamblichos, but it is 
extremely difficult to integrate the contents of that excerpt with the 
plot of the Babyloniaka. It is translated here for the curious. 
(Schneider-Menzel 1948: 69 n. 88 cites Norden, Antike Kunstprosa 
1.385, for the theme “sea-battle on land.”) 


FRAGMENT 101 


Mic8ogdpor tov notapdyv tot TOAELLOL Ext}yaryov, 
Kai drartodct tov picBdv map’ Aporktooct SkaCouevor. 


Od« énavaddcapev TH noAguwm xpdvov, GAAG npocéBepEV ti 
vikn taxoc: dpetc SE droctephcor tov picBdv Sieyv@Kate, tO TAEO- 
VEKTNLGA THC Edtoxiac €yKANWA ToLOvpevol, Kai ObSE EKeivo CvviETE, 

4 Ot. NOAAOL coupayTcavtec, od PévTOL KPaTYCAVTEC TH COVOLOAOYN- 
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LEVO. YPTPLATA Tapa TOV coLpAaytac TYXSVTMOV KoLICovto, SLd6TL TOV 
CoOLpayodbvt@v Exactoc CopBaAASpEVoC Tv Youn od« ExayyéAAETOL 
Thy TOxNV. 

0 16 napddoEov todto T6AUNHLO HOV. ctpatdmedov GAov moTA- 
u® BarAetor Kai KAvdovi yepcaim napacbpetor Kai yELlpomo|to 
yeovi PartiCetor. & wt neCouayrcavtec Hwetc wdvov, GAAG Kai 
YoOpiC veOv vavpayrcavtec. atitavSpov otyetar TO TOV ToAELiov 
ctpaténedov, Kai n&vSnuoc év Hreipw pec todc €xOpodc KatelAnge 
vavayia: kdpo Se51daypévov nyelpeto Kai pode KexeAevcuévoc éyiveto 
Kai Tota Gnd CovOrLaTtoc petv rpoceTatteto. & LT Udvov a&vbpav, 
GCAAK Kai TOTALAV ECTPATHYNKOTEC. 


Mercenaries Directed a River against the Enemy, and They 
Demand Their Pay in a Case before the Amphiktyonic Council 


We have not spent extra time on the war, we have added speed to 
the victory. You have decided to dock our pay, turning the excess of 
your success into an accusation against us, and you do not under- 
stand (4) the fact that many men undertake to fight a common cause 
and when they do not win they still collect the pay promised by 
those who commissioned them, because each man fighting contri- 
butes his best judgment but none can promise success. 

(8) O this unexpected boldness on our part! A whole army was 
struck by a river and swept off their feet by a tidal wave on land and 
drowned in a man-made storm. O how we fought not only a land 
battle but also a sea battle—without ships! The enemy army has 
been eliminated to a man, (12) and a shipwreck with all hands has 
destroyed them in mid-continent. A wave carefully trained was 
raised on high, an obedient stream came into being, a river was 
ordered to flow on signal. O how we have commanded not only 
men but even rivers! 


3. The hiatus (kopn dxakover) in Fragment 57 ( = Souda 2.453.10, s.v. 


edxapdiac) adds to the doubt about the attribution of this fragment. 


7 dé Kp draxodver tPA parc te Kai edKapdiac. 


The maiden agrees eagerly and with all her heart. 
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4. At some point in the novel, the following fragment (Souda 
4.260.17, s.v. moiviv, identified by Hercher [1867: 95], not in 
Habrich) referring to Sakas may have been introduced. Di Gregorio 
(1963: 392-93) argues for the meaning “hang from a cross” rather 
than “impale” for dveccoAdmCe. It is possible, however, that Sakas 
is not the character in Iamblichos, since the name simply means 
“men of the Sakai,” a well-known Iranian tribe, sometimes inter- 
changeable with the Skythians (Hdt. 7.64, Str. 11.8.2). 


ovdc b& AdPBor CaKac aixpardtovc, dveckoAdmle Kai HKiCeto, Kai 
adOic rowed tod natpoc Pdvov npdFacbor BérAwv. 


Whatever prisoners Sakas would capture, he would impale them 


and treat them shamefully, wishing to exact revenge for his 
father’s murder. 
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The legend of Sesonchosis was a staple of Greek lore about Egypt from at 
least the fifth century B.C.E.! Its subject is an Egyptian king, variously 
named,” who comes to stand in Greek versions of the Egyptian past as 
their greatest military leader, a conqueror of both Asia and Europe 
whose deeds surpass those of Cambyses and rival Alexander’s. Several 
pharaohs from several dynasties have been conflated to produce both the 
name and the achievements. The historical original must have been 
Senwosret I of the Twelfth Dynasty, who added Nubia to Egypt and 
pushed into Syria, with accreted elements from the reigns of Senwosret 
Ill (of the same dynasty); Rameses II (of the Nineteenth Dynasty), 
Shelley’s “Ozymandias, king of kings,” whose colossal statuary are one 
of Egypt’s most remarkable architectural features, and Sheshonk I (of the 
Twenty-Second Dynasty), the Shishak of the Old Testament,? who cap- 
tured Jerusalem and sacked the temple of Solomon in 930 B.C.E. 

This skeleton of “historical” facts has been amply fleshed out with 
folktale (the machinations of the evil brother), Greek ideals of kingship 
(the king as lawgiver and as inventor or facilitator of agriculture),* and 
Egyptian political propaganda stemming from the Persian conquest 
(Lloyd 1988: 16-18). Indeed, much of the story has the look of material 
confected by the Egyptians themselves around the time of the Persian 
invasion for reasons of nationalist pride, since Sesonchosis’s military 
prowess seems particularly designed to outdo that of the Achmaeonids or 
of Kyros. Conscious reworkings in the Ptolemaic period by the Egyptian 
priesthood and under the auspices of the Ptolemies turned this legendary 
king into a prototype for Alexander, who in the Alexander Romance is 


1 The most extensive Greek versions of this story are found in Herodotos and later 
Diodoros, whose narrative with its details of the prince’s youthful training and the first 
campaign against the Arabians 1s closer to events in the novel. 

2 Sesostris (Herodotos, Aristotle, Theopompos, Strabo, Plutarch), Sesoosis (Diodoros 
and doubtless his source, Hekataios of Abdera), Sesonchosis (Manetho, the Alexander 
Romance). 

31 Kings 14.25, 2 Chron. 12; Josephus (J. Amt. 8.10.2) remarks that Herodotos mis- 
takenly attributed Shishak’s activities against the Jews to Sesostris. 

4 See, e.g., DS 1.54-58, or Anistotle Pol. 7.132940. 
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called “young Sesonchosis,” and whose achievements Alexander sets out 
to rival (Murray 1970: 162-63). 

The publication of P. Oxy. 3319 in 1980 has made it clear that in 
addition to histories, a novelized version of the Sesonchosis legend circu- 
lated in antiquity. This fragment, which combines romance and intrigue, 
opens in a courtyard or garden, where Sesonchosis and an associate 
named Pamounis discuss his plight. Sesonchosis announces that he had 
been engaged to the girl whom they see in the distance and that he 
intends to reveal himself to her in order to recover his former position. 
From Pamounis’s remarks it follows that they are somewhere outside of 
Egypt with Sesonchosis’s real identity unknown to his host. As they talk, 
the girl, who is named Meameris, approaches to look at him; she is obvi- 
ously in love, though she does not appear to know his true identity. 
Immediately a banquet takes place, and whether Sesonchosis is present 
or not is unclear, though parallel scenes from other novels suggest that he 
would be. 

Meameris is the daughter of Sesonchosis’s former vassal, whom 
Pamounis depicts as a potential danger now that Sesonchosis’s fortunes 
have suffered a reversal. Since Sesonchosis, who is described as a 
“youth,” is handsome enough that Meameris falls in love at his good 
looks, he can hardly have been in heavy disguise. These circumstances 
suggest either that the pledge of fealty and engagement took place over 
some distance without the three actually meeting, or, if they had met in 
the past, that her father is not now in the immediate vicinity, because he 
surely would have recognized his former overlord and potential son-in- 
law after several years even if his daughter did not. (The language of 
III.1-6 is ambiguous enough to support either interpretation.) 

In addition to 3319, there are two other fragments from this novel: P. 
Oxy. 1826, which features the young prince as he comes of age begin- 
ning an address to his father; and P. Oxy. 2466 (which was originally 
identified as Egyptian history), in which the Egyptians, after prolonged 
combat, put a band of Arabians led by Webelis to flight. P. Oxy. 1826 
and 2466 are likely to be closely connected because Diodoros (1.53.5) 
tells us that Sesonchosis’s first military expedition was against the Ara- 
bians. But the order of the two fragments is not immediately appar- 
ent. In 1826, Sesonchosis could be approaching his father to ask for his 
first command, the events of which are detailed in 2466. Sesonchosis 
does not appear to take part in that battle, however, but only learns 
the details afterwards from one Thaimos (2466.27-28), so we might 
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equally well conjecture that the events of 2466 should precede 1826, and 
that it 1s Webelis’s escape that emboldens him to ask his father for com- 
mand. Whatever the truth of this, P. Oxy. 3319 must follow these two, 
since Sesonchosis has already been off to war and has for some time been 
engaged. It 1s also possible that either Thaimos, who appears to be an 
ally, or Webelis, the enemy of 2466, 1s Meameris’s father. 

Even in their fragmentary states, Sesonchosis displays remarkable 
structural similarity to Ninos. Both novels focus on national heroes of 
the Hellenized East—of Egypt and of Assyria. Both include (1) events at 
the time of the young prince’s coming of age; (2) a first military 
adventure—Ninos against the Armenians, Sesonchosis against the Arabi- 
ans; (3) an engagement to a girl who 1s described as a “child” (xoic) that 
1s interrupted by military adventures; and (4) a reversal of fortune that, 
although a sine qua non of novelistic adventure, 1s not a noticeable part 
of the extant historical traditions associated with these kings. But 
whereas Ninos in 1ts compositional finesse and interior drama links itself 
securely with Chariton or Achilles Tatius, Sesonchosis belongs to the 
rather more mundane world of the New Testament, the apocryphal Acts, 
or the Alexander Romance. Its language 1s often pedestrian and devoid 
of stylistic embellishment, its author revealing little acquaintance with 
the rhetorical niceties like avoidance of hiatus, the use of clausulae or 
even the careful use of connectives. 

The actual date of the novel and its origins are matters for specula- 
tion. Martin Braun has argued cogently that obscure local heroes like 
Ninos, Semiramis, Nektanebos and Moses became prominent tn the Hel- 
lenistic period as focal points of native resistance to Greek rule and that 
these local legends grew into subjects for Greek history as well as popu- 
lar romantic fiction (1938: 1-31). Sesonchosts certainly fits Braun’s 
thesis. The pseudo-historical, propagandistic material out of which it 
was fashioned stems from the period of the Persian conquest and was 
reworked by the Egyptian priests at the time of Alexander. So the novel 
could be as old as Nimos. But it could also be much later, and not an 
independently derived piece of fiction, but a weak imitation of Ninos 
written any time after the first century C E 

The use of words or phrases with meanings restricted to Egypt (see 
below, 1826.8 front and 2466.25), as well as names like Pamounis and 
Thaimos that do not occur in the historical material, suggest that this 
might have been an Egyptian product, intended predominantly for local 
consumption. The name Sesonchosis itself could be enlisted in this argu- 
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ment. This form, which must ultimately be a Greek derivation from 
Sheshonk, would seem to be firmly attached to Egypt, as well as to a 
romantic rather than an historical tradition. It is already attested as a 
personal name in an Egyptian document of the third century B.C.E. (West 
1980: 12 n.1). Apart from papyri, this form of the name occurs only in 
this novel, the Alexander Romance, which must have originated in Egypt 
(Merkelbach 1954: 25ff., Braun 1938:31-42), and Manetho. 

Does the origin of Sesonchosis’s name support the direction for the 
origin of the novel suggested by J.W.B. Barns (1956: 29-34), namely 
from Egypt into the Greek world, or does it reverse it? Do we have an 
Egyptian tale acting as a seed for the embryonic Greek novel, or do we 
see the already developed Greek novel producing a later Greco-Egyptian 
imitation? We are inclined to the latter view, because the structural 
parallels with Ninos do not seem fortuitous, and it is easier for us to 
believe that the more elegantly written text—for which an early date has 
been sufficiently established—was the original. But our inclinations can 
hardly be given the status of fact. 

This novel raises a further question that can perhaps be more easily 
answered. Scholars have detected similarities between the educations of 
Kyros, Ninos, Sesonchosis, and Alexander, and have occasionally 
accorded the fictionalized paideia of princes the status of “genre” (e.g., 
Weil 1902: 90-106; Perry 1967: 167-69; O’Sullivan 1984: 40). Clearly 
Xenophon’s model for the education of princes was an extremely 
influential text for both historians and novelists (Tatum 1989: 9-12 and 
n. 23). In fact, Murray argues cogently (1970: 164) that the idealizing 
portrait of Sesoosis’s (Sesonchosis’s) education was adopted from Xeno- 
phon by Hekataios of Abdera, and subsequently by his epitomizer, 
Diodoros. The popularity of the Kyropaideia suggests that subsequent 
writers of histories would feel compelled to show at least a notional con- 
cern with a future king’s education, and this tendency could have 
influenced the novelizations of king’s lives as well as Xenophon’s own 
writings. 

The differences, however, between the Kyropaideia and the Alexander 
Romance on the one hand and Sesonchosis and Ninos on the other— 
even when allowance is made for the fragmentary status of these 
latter—militate against believing that all four texts constitute a unified 
field. The extant Greek novels are preoccupied with the emotional state 
of teenagers, so it is not surprising to find that Sesonchosis and Ninos 
emphasize the young-adult status of their protagonists. But these same 
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novels are barely interested in education (as opposed to youth), whereas 
it is central in the Kyropaideia and of considerable importance in the 
Alexander Romance. Conversely, Xenophon and Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
have no interest in the psychodynamics of teen love, though it is an 
obsession of the extant novelists. (We have argued above in our discus- 
sion of the Ninos novel that it is no Ninopaideia.) 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 1826 (=P2 2619), measuring 9.0 x7.3 cm, is a leaf from a papyrus 
codex (= Typology no. 412), now faded and broken on all sides, so that line 
length and order of recto and verso is not recoverable. The handwriting is of the 
Biblical type, a mixture of narrow and broad letters, mainly upright but with 
some occasional tilting. The original editors assigned it to the end of the third or 
early fourth century C.E.; we are inclined to the later date. There are no lectional 
signs or iota adscripts visible; there is one correction, but no obvious errors. We 
have employed the term “front” to refer to the side with writing along the fibers, 
and “back” to the side with writing against the fibers. 
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1826 FRONT 1826 BACK 
vn. .[ Cec ]oyxacee z[ 
] xepixpatije | [ Kou tvyyavov|[ 
] tov ratda v[oldv e[ ], ravtox GAA’ Exov[cr 
4 ] Cecéyyocic &vAABe[ 4] Onep éxéxAwcav tov[ 
Jeto Aoindv peta t0[Vv ] 2 BovAdpevoc té ta 
J ixxopayov kai oxAop[axov Jet Stav éxetva dden| 
eim)Od6ta BaciAedcw éni T[ ] tote adtdc Extpave | [ 
8 év]véyon HAtkiac ye[vopev 8 ]pt dé Eva. tov poppy 
tO] natpi einev, “K[ ]&vOpadxovc 08. [ 
] 0x6 t&v xatpadolv JScapoviay thy Sa 
xelyap[t]cBou tivo | [ | tov Gedv Bondy 7[ 
12 JoAL..] 0, [. ] endac af 12 Celcoyxa[cr|c etc yopalv 
lyf. lec .[.], Qvpl Iptav e@ ye SAov . [ 
te]Aerod Bon ¢[ Jutado, xov 
oon c eee ee ene n eee eee eee Jet 


Tee ee 


Supplements are those of Grenfell and Hunt unless otherwise indicated. 

Front: 3. é[yew Zimm. 7. Kate t& €10]06ta G-H 7-9. Zimm. supplements éaxt 
tle tic aKpiic tic | Kai Ev]vdpov HArkiac ye[vopevoc 6 note mpocleAVdv to] natpi etnev, 
“K[bpré pov, natip 


Back: 2. téyyav’ ob Zimm. 5. t& ta[ttéyevo, Zimm. 8. ne]pi G-H 10. ed]- 
doipoviav G-H. Final v corrected by original scribe do[pecv Zimm. 13. éolp- 
tov Zimm. 
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1826 FRONT 


] 

] having full command over [ 
] his son has sense [ 

] Sesonchosis arrived [ 

] for the rest, with the [ 


] training as cavalry and infantry [as is 


] customary for kings. [ 

] having reached(?) the legal age [ 
] to his father he said [ 

] by paternal (or “hereditary”) [ 

] have pleased the [ 

]... unwillingly [ 


| to be fulfilled [ 


1826 BACK 


] Sesonchosis [ 

] and they(?) happen [ 

| completely, but they(?) have [ 

] whatever fate they allotted [ 

] unwilling [ 

] whenever those things fearless [ 

] Then he appeared [ 

] one of the [ 

] men [ 

] happy(?) [ 

] the god assisting [ 

] Sesonchosis into the country [ 
] outside the whole [ 
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P OXY 1826 FRONT 


3. tov noida vfo]bv ef: élxew or é[yovta? These are probably the father’s 
thoughts about his son, expressed as indirect statement. 

6. ]inxopayav Kai dmAoplayev: ed. pr. takes as nouns innopcyov Kal drAone- 
yov to be construed with peta t@[v. Alternatively, they could be participles 
agreeing with Cecdyyaciuc. Compare, e.g., Luc. Makr. §17: “Acavdpoc dé 
BociAcdc &vayopevBeic Bocndpov nepi Em Ov éEvevyikovta innoway@v Kai neCo- 
hayav oddevec tttmv gocvn. This is likely to detail the military training that 
the young prince underwent: compare Diodoros’s description, 1.53.2-4. 

6-7. The shortest supplement necessary to fill the lacuna between the lines 1s 
[kat& t& eimjOdta. If correct, then the line length is around thirty letters. 
Zimmermann’s supplement for lines 8-9, which 1s attractive on independent 
grounds, also suits this spacing. 

7. émi t[: 1f this begins a new phrase, as seems likely, Zimmermann’s ént t[e 1s 
attractive. But note that elsewhere this piece occasionally omits connectives. 

8. év]vépov NArkiac: the phrase 1s used in documentary papyri to mean the age at 
which men must pay the poll tax. Here presumably it means the legal age at 
which Sesonchosis will be considered a man. Compare Ninos A.II.22-23: 
évexptOnv pev etc Gvdpac. 

ye[vopev: either ye[vopevoc or ye[vopevnc. If the construction 1s éni + geni- 
tive + yevopuevoc, compare below, 3319.III.9: napleyéve]to éni tod t[dm0v. 

8-9. Zimmermann’s xpocleAV@v 1] natpi provides a verb on which the dative 
may depend (normal usage in the novelists militates against it belonging with 
einev). 

10. b26 tOv natp@w[v: Compare Ninos A.I].11-12: natpdiar kpcéter, or Ps.-Kall. 
B 2.17.12: tov natpadwv eAntdov. 

12. Perhaps ] GAM’ odk anda. Note also 3319.11.19. 


POXY 1826 BACK 


4. dnep énéxAwcav: the verb is used of the fate that gods assign to men. Possibly 
this 1s meant to echo Homer Od. 3.208: 08 poi tovodtov énéxAwcav Beoi 
OABov. Again, this may be similar to Ninos’s argument that since he 1s only 
mortal, he should not be constrained by arbitrary age limits (Ninos 
A.II.13-24), but should be allowed full adult responsibilities. 

5. If pn belongs with the participle, it 1s not necessarily conditional. In New Tes- 
tament Greek, for example, py has supplanted od. 

8. popu: if the letter before the break 1s u, options are limited. poppoAvKeiav or 
sim.? Compare Hld. 6.2.1. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 2466 (=P? 2259) and 3319 belong to the same papyrus roll. In both 
pieces, the name of the king 1s spelled Cecéyyacic (in contrast to Cecéyyacuc in 
1826). P. Oxy. 2466, measuring 12.5 x 20.5 cm, consists of six fragments joined 
to form one nearly complete column with twenty-eight lines of text of about 
twenty-four letters per line. Although there 1s no trace of an upper margin, the 
column can be missing at most only a line or two. A lower margin to 4.0 cm and 
intercolumnia of 2.0 cm survive. P. Oxy. 3319, measuring 17.5 x 20.7 cm, con- 
tains three columns, reconstructed from three fragments. Columns II and III are 
virtually complete, along with their upper and lower margins. These columns 
hold twenty-three lines per column and average twenty letters per line. Although 
the variation found in the formatting of the two pieces 1s well within the accept- 
able variation for a single roll, 1t does suggest that they were situated at some 
distance from each other. This papyrus uses a caret asa line filler, and is incon- 
sistent about scriptio plena. P. Oxy. 2466 shows no lectional signs or iota 
adscript, and writes nu in suspension at lines 9 and 26, and tremata at line 18; a 
roughened vertical fiber near to the right margin apparently caused the scribe to 
leave a slight gap between letters in lines 18-28. P. Oxy. 3319 shows high stops, 
and inconsistent adscript 1otas (note the hypercorrect use in 1.4). Writing 1s 
along the fibers, and the backs of both pieces are blank. The hand is a medium- 
sized, rightward sloping Severe style, of the type usually assigned to the third 
century CE Rea (1962: 134) suggests that P. Oxy. 2177 might also have been 
written in the same hand. 
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P.OXY. 2466 


ul.....] yevvatec odv 6podv- 
va[py ]cavtec €9’ ikavov xp6- 

4 y[ov ...] , ctavtec Euayovto, ToA- 
Aoi plé]v adt@v &rdAvVTO, TOA- 
Aovc 5é [Klai tov évavttov éxt[er-] 
vay: [co]ac 8’ dp@vtec adtodc oi A- 

8 paPec [Exc]ctnc hugpac perovpe- 
vouc, tLodc] dé Atyurtiouc &tt LaAAOV 
£k TOV GAA@V VOLO éxEepyo- 
péveov nANOv(o)vtac EtpommOn- 

12 cay dcte pndé 16 méuntov pé- 
poc dvac[wO]fivan tic ctpatetac, 
GAA Tod Lev SiaKopEvo[v]c, tod[c] 
d€ gevyovtac bn’ GAATAwv CvLL- 

16 no[tletcOon, rdvov 5é tov OdeBNALV 
pet’ OALYov TOV REpi AdTOV Eic TODC 
1Siov0c &vaxourcOAvar tém0vC: ot 
Sé Aiybrtio1 peta thy Attav TOV 

20 évaytioy evAaPnGévtec ur} 
ctTpatoAo[y]ricac 6 OVEBNALC Ex TOV 
GAAL[wv é]Ovav tv 6popodvvt[ov] 
abt@ [0] ded[te]pov én’ adtod  EAOH 

24 yev[6]pev[oc ic]yvpdtepoc thc 26- 
Aerc tac [exi] t[A]c covoptac thc Apo- 
Brac ixay[otc] &vdpactv ayvpacav- 
toeic[....], mavta. Cecdyyacic 5& 

28 d:ax[o]}¥[c Jac nap[&] tod Oaipov t& cop- 


Supplements are those of J. Rea unless otherwise indicated. 
2. ulaxetv}] Ruiz-Montero 3. xpo) pap. 4, avt}uctavtec R-M 8. provpe 
pap. 9. WOAAS pap. 10. xo) pap. 11. rAnOvvtac pap. 13. ctpaterac) 
pap. 1S. coy) pap. 18. 18 pap. 25. apa) pap. 26. wxvpwce pap. 
28. con|[BeBnxdta] Rea. 
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... Now valiantly 
on an equal footing for a considerable time, 
... they were fighting; while many 
of them perished, they also killed 
many of the enemy. 

The Arabs, who saw themselves 

dwindling in number each day, 

and the Egyptians gaining 

in even greater numbers from men 

coming in from the other nomes, were routed 
so that not even a fifth part 

of their army could return safely; 

some while being pursued, 

others in flight were trampled by one another, 
and only Webelis 

with a few of his contingent 

came safely to his own country. 

And the Egyptians, after the defeat of their 
enemy, taking precautions 

against Webelis gathering troops 

from the other tribes on his borders 

and attacking them a second time, 

when he had become stronger, 

fortified the cities on the 

Arabian border with sufficient men 

for every contingency(?). And when Sesonchosis 
heard from Thaimos [what had happened].... 
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2-3. dpodvjval[uncavtec: Rea (1962: 136) noted that this verb was a possible 
reading, but he added that it “seems to be used only as a mathematical techni- 
cal term.” Its meaning, however, 1s entirely suited to this context, and 6po- 
Sbvapoc is used regularly in patristic texts to mean “of equal strength” (see 
Lampe s.v.). d4080|vo[101] xévtec 1s another possibility. Ruiz-Montero’s 6p0- 
Ov|a[S5ov &]xavtec does not suit traces. 

7-8. oi “AlpaBec : according to Diodoros (1.53.5), the conquest of the Arabs was 
Sesoosis’s (Sesonchosis’s) first military feat. This seems to parallel Ninos’s 
expedition against the Armenians. 

16. tov ObéBndAr: for the name Webelis, see Wuthnow 1930, s.v. OdéBnArc, 
though no entry encourages identification with this Webelis, who must be a 
leader of tribes in the region of the Sinai or Palestine. Rea (1962: 134-35) can- 
vasses other possibilities. 

25. t[fi]c covoptac: the noun seems restricted in use to designate the frontier 
regions of Egypt; see LSJ s.v. So Rea 1962: 136. 

27-28. These lines were read by Rea after the publication of 3319; see West 
1980: 11 n. 1. 

28. tod Gaipov : for the name, see Wuthnow 1930, s.v. @dupoc. 
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COLUMN | COLUMN II 
]yexw a2 (a | ne ee ee 
Mea]urpuc Ea SodAov ciA[nloa [tdv] 
Javtnc tavTHC Ratépa, ExSotdv 
4 Mealprprc 4 por didacwv jv opac nat- 
Jovapyi- da, mictw@cdpevoc b ad- 
Jémucto- THV TPOC YOpOvE Eri TODC 
Japyouc ToAguovc Hpunca Séov 
8 Jopanap 8 odvectiv eugavicBAVvot 
], pax avtf tic [e]ipi Kai toxoy G- 
Jevnt VOATYOLOAL LOD THY ZO- 
Jaroyxo- Aarky GEtav ” etzev 6 Ta- 
12 |c koi 12 podvic “undapdc, GAAS 
]tukny XPTCat pov Tv) npoetnov 
]\8epa covceylwhiy et yap bxéta- 
Jaco Eev [adtdv] cor 6 BactAedc 
6 Cecdylymcrc 16 Svyl[apixw]tepov edpav, 
|cto[ . J VOY [heats ], Svvopr- 
] Tlapov- ko[tepo .... Inu dxoxetpt- 
Je ap... ove[........] 60ev ém- 
20 ], Bact- 20 pey[e eni th ta]mervotyt 
]Se e- [k]ou palcKe && A]iyoxtov 
]..xe mep[...... ed |navOévon 
}yap xpuc[tov ..... Oliver dnd 


Supplements are those of S West unless otherwise indicated 

Col I 1 ex) pap 4 Jun'prc pap 6 Jemicto) pap 12 ]|cxa1) pap 
15 Joca) pap 21 dee) pap 23-I1 2 [exer(6n)] yap | evtadOe tA[c AwByc 
eno]|§ia. Luppe (exempli gratia) 

Col If 7 yunca deov pap 9 wyov O'S Beck 11 a€iav et pap 13 e.mov) pap 
13-14 7 cxnfw]et O'S Beck 14 & ta) pap 16 dv pap 17 Svvay1) 
pap 17-18 8vvop1|Kw[tepov] or Svvaprjxo[tatov]? West 17-19 viv [eav ov 
toc Suvapt|ka[tepoc gav]i vroxerprov e[Eer ce avt@ | O’S Beck, vov [Se ce avto]c (or 
[av ce pnKet]t) Suvapt|xa[tepoc vxapyolv vroxerpriov e[noretto av | Luppe 20 ta] 
nevvotnt. Luppe, O’S Beck, dJervormmt? xJowornt? West 21-13 go[cxe e€& Ah 
yortov | nep[nwv mpoceA]nAvBevar | xpvc[ta Kou Ang@ ivan vxo | kax[ov]pyov mAav[ntev 
kaa] | evc tlov]tovc tove tloxouc] | rexAavi{cOon pet] oArywv? Luppe, ga[ 61 ex thc 
A]tyortov | rep [p8erc napeAlnAvGevar | xpvc[rov aporpeO]fivon vn | kax[ov]pyav 
mAav[auevoc Se] | evc tlov]touc tovc tlonouc] | texAavycBoa plovoc em O’S Beck 
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] 
] Meameris 
] her 

] Meameris 


] 


] letter? 


] 
] s/he saw? 
| Persian? 


and 


Sesonchosis 


Pamounis 


] 
] 
] 
| 
| 
] 
J 
] 
| 
] 
] 
] 
| 
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COLUMN II 


then [ 

I took her father as a vassal, 
he betrothed to me 

the girl whom you see; 

and when I secured 

her pledge to marriage, 

I set out for the wars. It must 
now be revealed 

to her who I am and perhaps 

I shall resume my 

former position, Pa- 

mounis spoke: “No way, but 
use what I told you before 

as an excuse. For if 

the king subordinated himself to you 
when he found you more powerful, 
now... 

powerful, . . . subjugate 

So 

remain in your low position 
and say that sent [from] Egypt 
you have come 

money [ 
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COLUMN III 


Kxaxk[ov]pyov rAav[ 
etc t[ob]tovc tod< t[dr0vc] 
nenravrycOor plo... 

4 TAVTNL TH Sractoan[t o Ce-] 
coyyacic EEayyeAAg[i toc 
adt0d &[paptiac toic | [ 
Kat no[te | Mean iip[tc ext] 

8 nepin{ato|v épxouev[n] 
nap[eyéve}to emi tod t[dnov] 
od tw [6 Cec]oyyactc: éct[n-] 
ev 58 [kaBlopaca thy t[00] 

12 dat0c [Ext ]pporav: ané- 
BAerev [8é] eic tov Cecdy[yw-] 
av «fai ... lov édpa t6[v &v-] 
Spa: ég[t tov]tor noveca[ca] 

16 tiv wox [tv] arépyetalt]. 
Kal thu[eA}nBetca Kat[e-] 
KALO[n éxi] thy edoy[tav.] 
éndac [petleAdcuBoav[e tov] 

20 [nlapaxelip}évev-éu[vn-] 
HOVEDVE THV TOD vea[vi-] 
cx[ov] evetderav: ac §[é odk é-] 
cteyev Evi TOV Covd[etnvev] 


Col. III: 7. xo[te}] Luppe 7-9. Supplemented by J. Rea 9. letter added above p of 
nap 10. Joyymcic ect] pap. 11. [ac] 6pHca O’S-Beck 12. Jppo.av-anel 
pap. 14. adtlov, iAap)ov, cBupjov? West, caA]ov O’S-Beck 15. dpa-en[ pap. 
20. Jeveov-en[ pap. 22. tadded above what appears to be a deleted letter before 
devav. 
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COLUMN Ill 


by criminals [ 

into these places [ 

have been forced to wander.” 

At this communication, Se- 
sonchosis announced 

his mistakes to his [companions?]. 
And at length Meameris, 

coming into the walk, 

arrived at the place 

where Sesonchosis was. 

And she stood looking [down] 

at the flow of the water. 

And she glanced at Sesonchosis 
and saw that the man was [ 
Grieving at this 

in her soul, she went away. 
After she had been attended, 
she reclined at the feast; 
reluctantly she took what 
was placed before her; she 
kept remembering the youth’s 


] 


handsomeness. And when [she did not] 
succeed in covering her feelings, to one of her fellow 
[banqueters].... 
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2. Mea]utipic : the beginning of the name 1s unbroken 1n III.7. It 1s unattested as 
a name, though ’Aufiptc and Mijpic both occur as masculine Egyptian names. 

9. ]. paxm: West suggests Mepcx@ or sim. 

11. West suggests Aoyxo|[gdpoc or sim. Cf. Xen. Kyr. 2.1.5; Ps.-Kall. 1.46.8: 
AoyxoBoAoc . 

14. Bepa[zedo or sim. 

16-18. Since Sesonchosis 1s already speaking to Pamounis in Col. II, his speech 
will have begun 1n this column, probably between lines 16 and 23 

18. ] Mopov-: for the full name, see Col. 11.11-12. It 1s a well-attested Egyptian 
name. 

20. Baci[Aebdc or sim. Presumably the same person as in II.15, who seems to be 
the father of Meameris. For BactAevc used of vassal kings, see DS 1.58.2. 

23. Initially Luppe’s énei or éxer5i) yap is quite plausible, since evA[n]oa should 
belong to a dependent clause. 


POXY 3319, COLUMN II 


2. 5odA0v: O'Sullivan and Beck point out that this should mean “vassal” rather 
than “slave,” since Sesonchosis 1s unlikely to have betrothed himself to the 
daughter of a common slave. This no doubt describes a situation familar in 
Egypt from the time of the New Kingdom, and associated with Alexander as 
well, in which daughters of the newly subject princes are sent off to become 
wives of the conqueror or his chosen favorites as a way of solidifying the status 
change. For this usage of 500A0c, O’Sullivan and Beck compare Hdt 1.89.1, 
Ps.-Kall. 1.38.1. 

3-5. tavtnc — Wv 6pqe natda: how many women are involved? West assumed 
there were two—the girl who 1s betrothed to the speaker, and a female slave 
given to Sesonchosis by his future wife. Luppe also argued that tadtnc and jv 
6pac noida must refer to two separate women. We agree with O’Sullivan and 
Beck, who believe the two to be the same, with the following scenario: Seson- 
chosis and Pamounis are talking at some distance from the girl (jv pa natda) 
to whom, at some time in the past, he was betrothed, probably when she was 
little more than a child. She draws nearer to them as they speak, though she 
does not address them. She does not recognize Sesonchosis, nor apparently 
does he expect that she would. 

11-I11.3. Pamounis disagrees with Sesonchosis’s plan and outlines an 
alternative—to maintain his disguise and create a fictitious background to 
account for his presence—presumably so he can apprise himself of the situa- 
tion before revealing his true identity. His advice 1s introduced by three 
imperatives: yptjcar (line 13), éxtpey[e (lines 19-20) and @d{cke (line 21). This 
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last introduces the fiction that Pamounis advises Sesonchosis to employ as a 
series of infinitives; see below lines 21-III.3. 

11-12. etzev 6 Hopotvic : the lack of connective 1s common in Ps,-Kall. or in the 
Acta Alexandrinorum when there 1s a change of speaker between two sections 
of dialogue. 

13-14. Hv) mpoetnov | cor cxt[whiv : West’s reading with her correction best suits 
the traces. 

14-20. The exact nature of the construction 1s in doubt. et y&p will introduce 
either a condition or a wish. At stake is the nature of the first assertion. If a 
wish, it 1s contrary-to-fact: “Would that the king had subjected himself to you 
when he found you the more powerful.” If a condition, it could be open: “For 
if he submitted himself to you, etc.” How to decide? The paragraphos under 
line 16, which usually marks a change of speaker or a new section, argues for 
el yap through evpav being a complete construction, hence a wish (so Luppe). 
Further, vby (or vby [8é]) 1s more likely to introduce a new thought than an 
apodosis. Against this 1s the fact that the language of this papyrus 1s closer in 
style to that of the New Testament than to that of the extant novels, and the 
normal expression of wish 1s not ei yap, but @geAov / Sedov. Further, if the 
king in question 1s the vassal of II.2 (as 1s likely), then he must actually have 
become subject to Sesonchosis, so lines 14-16 will express a fact, not an 
unfulfilled possibility. Though the exact supplements are in doubt, we think 
O’Sullivan and Beck’s line of restoration basically correct. 

17. ]_ : trace does not encourage reading O’Sullivan and Beck’s pnxéth; adtd]c 
1s the most probable supplement. 

18. ni: traces suit mt rather than Luppe’s v. This suggests a subjunctive, e.g, 
av] ij. or etvp}ni (to match edvpwov above?), which in turn encourages a supple- 
ment like vbv [8é, &v adtO]¢ SvvaprKa[tepoc gav]ft. For the expresion Svva- 
tuKkov éecvn, see Ps.-Kall. 2.10.5. 

19. $8ev: for the use of $0ev with the imperative, O’Sullivan and Beck cite Ps.- 
Kall. 2.8.6, 3.22.15. 

20. ta]zewdtnt: although other supplements are possible, this 1s admirably 
suited to context. For Ninos’ reversal of fortune, see above, Ninos Frag. C.41. 

21. Obviously an imperative of a verb of speaking 1s necessary. Either ocic[xe or 
o[Oi might be restored, but the former seems slightly more common as an 
imperative. 

21-JII.3. Three infinitives would seem to depend on the imperative: -eAjnAv- 
Bévon, -O}fjvor, and nexAaviycBor. The limited space indicates that Sesonchosis 
will be the subyect of all three infinitives. The gist of this confected tale seems 
to be that he came into his present location from Egypt, after his money or his 
person or both was taken captive by criminals. Two lines of restoration have 
been suggested: either “say you have come here having been sent from Egypt; 
that you were robbed of your money by criminals and, wandering about, have 
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wandered into these parts on your own” (so O’Sullivan and Beck), or Luppe’s 
“say that you have come from Egypt conveying money, and you were captured 
by wandering criminals and you wandered into these parts with a few compan- 
1ons.” Luppe’s restorations are better suited to the available space, and his 
connectives are welcome (O’Sullivan and Beck’s restored asyndeton 1n line 23 
seems especially harsh). But neither seems obviously correct to us without 
further context. For the thought, compare Ps.-Kall. 5.21.49: évtad0a 5 nape- 
népOny dSécuac tote Eprore TAaVaCHar tén010. 


POXY 3319, COLUMN III 


3. Although O'Sullivan and Beck’s y[dvoc is plausible in the abstract, 1t seems 
incompatible with the fact that Sesonchosis 1s in the company of at least two 
people in a public place (III.6). 

6. &{uJaptiac: Sesonchosis’s admission to his companions that his original plan 
was a mistake (so O’Sullivan and Beck). 

toic _[: the shght horizontal trace after totc does not suit g[tAou , though 
the idea is obviously correct. @[epc&nxovciv seems too long (but cf. above, I.14); 
perhaps E[évorc ? 

7-8. éni | nepin[ato]v épyopév[n]: O’Sullivan and Beck note Ps.-Kall. 1.18.5: én 
nepinatov ebye1 . 

11-12. [xaBlopaca tiv t[od] | BSatoc [éni]pporav: cf. Ps.-Kall. 2.9.3: dp@vtec 
Thy éxipporav TOD NOTAPLOdD. 

14. Jov: the restoration 1s in doubt. O’Sullivan and Beck’s xoaA]ov 1s supported 
by éu[vn]|uoveve tiv tod vea[vt]|cx[ov] everSerav below, but the girl may have 
fallen in love with his good looks earlier and now be disturbed by his downcast 
spirits (restoring [&@vpJov with West). Though the Sesonchosis narrative 1s 
not as elaborate as many of the extant novels, it 1s difficult to believe that the 
details of the girl falling in love with Sesonchosis can be told as baldly as lines 
10-22 would require, if this was the only description of the onset of her pas- 
sion. The mention of her name in Column I leads us to suspect that she has 
already seen him and fallen in love, and in this scene steals closer for a further 
chance to gaze on him. Love at first sight 1s a standard cliché in the novels, as 
1s the resulting loss of appetite (lines 19-20), and the inability to keep one’s 
passion a secret (lines 22-23), or how else would the plot progress? 

22. West points out that a negative 1s necessary in this line. 
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The raw dramatic power of the Kalligone fragment is evident, in spite of 
numerous ambiguities. Its force may even be somewhat enhanced for us 
because the situation that motivates it remains mysterious. The column 
opens with Kalligone entering a tent in a destructive fury, which is 
explained by one Eubiotos to those at hand as her reaction to some dis- 
tressing news she has received about the Sauromatians. Since the tent 
distinctly suggests a military atmosphere, we may guess that the Sauro- 
matians are involved in a war, probably as allies of Eubiotos in a distant 
field of operations. What relation does Kalligone have to the Sauroma- 
tians, not shared by Eubiotos and the rest, that could explain why she 
would react hysterically to news concerning them—news that does not 
appear to have been passed on to Eubiotos’s other companions? 

That public explanation, of course, has only been invented by 
Eubiotos to clear the room. The Sauromatians must exist in the novel 
but they have nothing to do with Kalligone’s frenzy at this moment. The 
real reason concerns a certain Eraseinos, whom Kalligone regrets ever 
having set eyes on. The easiest interpretation of this is that she saw him 
(“at the hunt”) and fell in love with him at first sight: hence the emphasis 
on her eyes (lines 19-20). What throws her into turmoil now will be his 
misfortune—with her lover dead she wants to die herself—or, perhaps, 
his rejection—he loves another, or at least does not respond to her, 

The quality of her violence is noteworthy. The modern stereotype of 
“Greek romance” leaves out the moments of passionate discord and 
outright hatred between the lovers that sometimes occur. Chaireas out 
of jealousy kicks his wife in the stomach (Ch. 1.4); Sinonis in a frenzy of 
rage against the farmer’s daughter attacks her with a sword and struggles 
with her lover for possession of it (Phot. Epit. 76b22-31, 77b9-23). For 
passionate anger, Kalligone is matched only by Sinonis among the novel 
heroines. 

Kalligone seems to have a relation of equality with Eubiotos, who is 
evidently a commander; she carries a weapon; her very spirited talk 
includes a death threat by the superior strength of her bare arms; she 
singles out Artemis and a hunting scene from her past; she only speaks 
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after the others have been sent from the tent on false pretenses. And at 
the end of our fragment she cries, “Though I am no Amazon, no Them- 
isto, but a Greek, Kalligone. ...“ In contrast, Eubiotos acts protectively 
by clearing the room and removing her dagger to prevent her from sui- 
cide. Is he guarding her true identity, which in her turmoil she might 
reveal to those who should not know it? Is he protecting the secret of her 
love for Eraseinos? Or is he merely giving her the privacy to express her 
feelings freely? 

An Oxyrhynchus papyrus containing two more fragmentary columns 
from this novel! sheds light on some of this. In the Oxyrhynchus piece— 
the action of which surely takes place before our text—Kalligone’s 
ship runs into difficulty on an Amazonian beach (ton Amazonikon aigi- 
alon). She and her crew are overwhelmed and taken before the Amazon 
queen, who is named Themisto,* and who “admires Kalligone for her 
beauty and stature.”? In the queen’s presence, Kalligone would seem to 
give the details of her lineage, mentioning the Milesian settlement of 
Borysthenes (Olbia). The fragment also mentions the Maiotai, a people 
living in the region of Lake Maiotis who were frequently subject to the 
king of the Bosporans, another people whom it is said “a woman also 
rules,” (archei de kakeinOn guné), and an impending military expedition. 

Since our novel heroine insists to Eubiotos that she is a Greek, which 
is what we would expect if she came from Olbia, we must assume from 
her costume that she is either disguised as an Amazon herself or as a 
female commander, perhaps of the peoples ruled by a woman (the Sauro- 
matians?). 

About Eubiotos we may be more certain. According to Lucian’s Tox- 
aris, he was an illegitimate brother of Leukanor, king of the Bosporans 


1p, Oxy. ined. 112/130 (a) 1s a roll written along the fibers; the hand, which differs 
from this text, 1s assignable to the third century CE We are most grateful to Peter Parsons 
for calling it to our attention in advance of its publication in a forthcoming volume of The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrt. 

2 That Themisto was an actual character in the novel rather than a mythological allu- 
sion was first suggested by Korte (1927: 271). The presence of such a mythic people in 
what otherwise appears to be an historical romance should occasion little surprise. After 
all, the Amazons do occur in Herodotos, to whom many of the novelists seem indebted for 
their historical “facts.” For a discussion of sometimes nonexistent boundaries between fact 
and fiction in ancient prose writings, see the introduction to “Antonius Diogenes” above. 

3 (8obca 8 TH | [KaAArys]vnv EBavpacev | [to K&AAOvI]c Koi Tod peyeBouc . Assuming 
the restoration to be correct, it calls to mind Arsakomas’s reaction to Mazaia in Luc. Tox. 
§44: i8av mv MoCatav peycAnv Kai KaAtv nap8évov Hpa (“When he saw Mazaia, a tall 
and beautiful girl, he fell in love with her”). 
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(§51), who lived amongst the Sauromatians and on the death of his half- 
brother became king. While leading a force of Greeks, Alans, and Sauro- 
matians against the Skythians, he died in battle (§ 54). 

Apart from a structural similarity of doubtful significance observed by 
Rostovtzeff (see below, lines 9-10 and note), there appear to be no 
further points of overlap between Toxaris and Kalligone, though the rest 
of Lucian’s tale is exciting enough and might well fit into romance: 
Arsakomas, a Skythian, falls in love with Mazaia, the daughter of Leu- 
kanor, Eubiotos’s half-brother. Leukanor rejects Arsakomas and be- 
stows his daughter on Adyrmachos, the king of the Machlyans. The 
point of Lucian’s tale is friendship: when insulted by the rejection of his 
suit, Arsakomas enlists the help of two friends to avenge him. One 
brings him the head of Leukanor; the other tricks Adyrmachos into 
entrusting him with Mazaia, whom he promptly carries off to Arsako- 
mas. Mazaia herself has no active role in the story; if she loves either 
man, Lucian has no interest in revealing this to his audience. In contrast, 
Kalligone is a volatile actor—stirred by her passion for Eraseinos into a 
murderous rage against Eubiotos. Although it is possible that friendship 
between Eubiotos and Eraseinos figured in the plot of the novel, this is 
not obvious from what remains. 

Kalligone must be located, at least in part, in South Russia, around the 
Sea of Azov (Lake Maiotis), and its cast includes Greeks—Kalligone (and 
Erasinos?); a Bosporan king—Eubiotos; Amazons—Themisto et al.; Mai- 
otai; and Sauromatians. 

Sauromatians were often equated with Amazons in Greek historical 
writings: indeed Herodotos identifies them as a hybrid race of Amazon 
women and Skythian men (4.110-17), an identification resulting in part 
because they occupied the territories that mythology most often assigned 
to Amazons, but also because their women—at least according to Greek 
sources—took part in male activities like hunting and war, and even 
wore clothing similar to men’s. In this vein, Polyainos (8.56) records a 
story of a Sarmatian queen, Amage, to whom the Greeks of the Cher- 
sonese appealed for help against an incursion of Skythians. 

Though clearly related to the Skythians, most Greek historians and 
geographers seem to regard Sauromatians as a distinct group of nomadic 
peoples. The spelling “Sauromatian” was applied (though by no means 
consistently) to those nomads living on the Asian side of the Tanais 
River, whereas “Sarmatian” was preferred for the European tribes of 
these same peoples. After the time of Herodotos, these tribes appear to 
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have begun a westward migration that brought them by the middle of the 
second century B.C.E. into continuous contact with Greeks settled in the 
region of the Bosporos. Harmatta (1950: 16-17) argues that their grow- 
ing power threatened the Greek cities, who eventually applied to Mithri- 
dates for aid. Mithridates succeeded in stemming their advance and 
effectively curbing the power of these tribes, eventually enlisting them as 
allies in his wars against the Romans. 

This same alliance of Greeks and Sauromatians against Skythians 
occurs, of course, in the Lucian episode, and, according to Harmatta, 
must belong to the period of 165-140 B.C.E., when the Skythian power in 
the Bosporan region was on the wane, and Skythian tribes had become 
vassals of a Sarmatian confederacy that had moved westward into the 
Pontus region. This, then, would have been a period in which these peo- 
ples were most conspicuous to Greek settlers in the Thracian Bosporos, 
and hence a period from which tales about them would be most likely to 
have been written down and transmitted by Greek writers. Rostovtzeff 
posits the existence of a number of “Bosporan-Skythian” romances 
based on events of the Hellenistic period that would have been available 
to Lucian as he wrote his dialogues. Whatever the merit of this 
hypothesis, it is clear that there must have been at least one famous story, 
perhaps first popularized in legend and subsequently written down, 
which served as source for Lucian and this novel—and perhaps 
Polyainos—in much the same way that incidents from the life of the “his- 
torical” Ninos and Semiramis were able to serve as material both for 
Ktesias and his epitomizers as well as for the Ninos novelist. 
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DESCRIPTION 


PSI 981 (=P2 2628) consists of two pieces (measuring 9.5 x15 cm + 7.5 x15 
cm), evidently the top and bottom halves of a forty-two-line column, with unusu- 
ally large upper (7.0 cm) and lower (8.0 cm) margins and i:ntercolumnia (2.0 cm). 
A few letters (never more than four) from the left edge of the preceding column 
are visible opposite lines 3-10, and from the right edge of the following column 
opposite lines 19-21 and 34-42. The lines average between seventeen and 
twenty-two letters per line. No punctuation or lectional signs occur; 10ta 
adscript was written occasionally; the scribe usually writes scriptio plena, but the 
text itself generally avoids hiatus. The hand itself 1s a small and extremely 
elegant formal round hand of a type assigned to the second century CE The back 
is blank, and the whole conveys the impression of a most luxurious edition. 
Originally the pieces were published as separate fragments from the same roll, 
but O. Guéraud (reported in GRP) subsequently joined the pieces and improved 
the readings. In terms of language and style, Kalligone falls into conventional 
novel patterns. The language of the opening lines, for example, can be easily 
paralleled in Chariton and Achilles Tatius (see notes ad loc.). We do not print 
the fragmentary columns. 
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PSI 981 


ROVTEAGK THV YVOLNV 
diacecercpévn. eABodca 

dn Eni cKnvi Kai plya- 
caeavtiy Eni tic ct B aoc 
avordArr€éev péya kai 510- 
Adyrov, Kai Saxpva. eFE€p[p ]eov 
dOpoa: KatepprGato te tov x1- 
TOVa. enepereito Sé 6 Ed- 
Brotoc wndéva. rapetvonr 

év TH CKNVA, GAA’ €EnAav- 
VEV GAVTAC OC KV TLVOV 
SvucyepOv adth repi Cav- 
POLAT TyyeApEevoy. 

1 SE &vMAOOUpETO Kail é- 
KOKvEV Kal EAoLSopetto 

ev exeivy tH huEepnt, 

év f tov Epaceivov eidev 

év tht Opa, EAorSopet'to 

88 kai adti) totic adtIc 6- 
ePaAnoic : é[u]éugeto 5é 

kJoi thy [’Ap}tepiv -[..] , we 


icons erst hp. 
.], wai év torvadt[orc Efvp- 
eo ]paic ctpegopévn ter 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise indicated. Schubart’s conjectures are in 


GRP. 


18-19. év 


3. pelyo. pap. 7. watepn&ato pap. 
tHt Or1pa, ELordopeiito | 58 Kat Guér. 
eto Guér. 


Guér. 25. év tovadt[ar]c Schub., év ta avd7[fi]c ed. pr. 


11. oc &v Zimm., acer ed. pr. 
19. odin ed. pr., adti Guér. 
21. xJoi thy [Ap]tepw Guér. 
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20. é{ujép- 
23-24. One line missing between, so 
26. ever pap., te. Zimm. 
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... her mind being 

in complete turmoil. Having come 
into the tent and 

hurled herself onto the mattress, 

she gave a loud piercing cry; 

her tears flowed 

abundantly; she ripped her clothing. 
Eubiotos saw to it that 

no one stayed 

in the tent: he drove 

everyone out on the pretext that some 
devastating news concerning the Sauro- 
matians had been brought to her. 
She was mourning and 

screaming and cursing 

that day 

when she had seen Eraseinos 

at the hunt, cursing 

her own eyes as well. 

She was railing even 

at Artemis... 


While she was flailing about in such 
torments she reached 
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Th]v xelpa éxi tO éyxerpt- 
Soy: Etdyyavev de adtO 

6] EvBtotoc €[08]d Kate thv 
&p]odov cnacdpevoc &k 

10} Koheod Kal AaBov- 1 de 
én] PAcyaca npdc adtov 
Aglyer: “O navtwv &vOpa- 
nlov xaxicte, 5c EtAnc [A ya- 
cBjou tod en0d Expovc- cipi 
wlév yap ob« “ApaCav od- 
5é] Oepictd, GAA’ ‘EAANvic 
Kai] KaAAryovn, obdeprac 
58] ’ApaCovev tov Bvpov 

6c ]Oevectépa.. 101 por 10 Et- 
pole KourCe, pi [k] ai cé tate 
yelpciv &yyouc’ aroKtet- 


30. &p]oSov Schub., Jodov ed. pr. 41 
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her hand out for her dagger; 
28 but in fact, 
Eubiotos, at her 
entry, had slipped 1t from 
the sheath unnoticed. 
32 She glanced towards him and 
said, “O most wicked of all men— 
you dared to touch 
my sword! Though I am 


36 no Amazon, no 
Themusto, but a Greek, 
Kalligone, 
yet my spirit 1s 
40 no weaker than that of any Amazon. Come, 


bring me my sword, lest even you 
I throttle to death with my bare hands. . . .” 


PSI 981 


3-4. plya|ca éovriyy tijc ct1Bddo¢ : cf. Ch. 3.6.6; XE 2.8.1, 3.9.3. 

5-6. dvmrdAvtev péya Koi SiwjAdyov: cf. Ch. 3.3.15, 3.7.4; AT 1.13.1; XE 
1.11.5. Rattenbury (1933: 244) points out that the adverbial use of d@Avyov 
was particularly common in the novels. 

6. ddxpvoe. €€€p[p]eov: cf. Ch. 2.5.7, 3.6.6, 5.2.4; AT 3.11.1. 

7-8. xateppiGato te tov x1\t@va: cf. Ch. 5.2.4, 7.1.5; XE 3.10.1; AT 5.3.6; Hld. 
6.9.2; Ninos B.1.4-S. 

8-9. Evd|Biotoc : see above, introduction. 

9-10. pndéva napetvon | év ti cKnvij- cf. Luc. Tox. §50 when Leukanor advises 
his retinue to withdraw: pndeic dé napéctw éc tov vedv. .. Rostovtzeff (1931. 
33) has noted the general similarity of the scene in the Ares temple to that in 
our fragment—dismissal of attendants, a story made up to divert attention 
from the real event, the pulling of a sword or dagger. 

14. &vmAogvpeto: note Xen. Kyr. 7.3.14, where Pantheia kills herself over the 
corpse of her dead husband and the nurse “cries out in mourning.” Cf. also 
Hd. 7.14: &nwAogipovto, and above, “Antonius Diogenes?” II.13-14: 
dAopvpdpe8a.. The use of this verb may well indicate that Kalligone has 
received news of Eraseinos’s death. 
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14-15. éxexvev: cf. AT 1.13.1, 1.14.1, 3.5.2. 

15. édXovSopetto: cf. AT 1.6.5. 

17. ‘Epacetvov: the name mainly occurs as that of a river, variously located (see, 
e.g., Str. 8.6.8); as a man’s name only in Hippocrates De morb. 3.13 (8). But 
Stephen of Byzantium (s.v. “Apvn) notes a Thracian people called “Erasinio1” 
(if the reading is correct). If Eraseimos derived his name from that source, he 
could be a commander of Thracian Greeks. 

24. The goddess Artemis 1s of course appropriately mentioned in connection 
with the hunt, but she was also worshiped among the Skythians. 

27-28. éyxept|itov: As she enters the tent, Kalligone 1s apparently wearing a 
dagger or short sword (which she refers to as tod éuod Eteouc below, line 35). 
Sword belts and daggers could not have been a normal part of the fashionable 
Greek woman’s costume even in the outer reaches of the Bosporos. We 
assume, therefore, that she 1s in some sort of disguise, and that her weapon 
was the akinaké—a Persian short sword, worn by Skythians (Luc. Tox. §38) 
and venerated by the Alano1 (according to Ammianus Marcellinus 31.2.23) 
and by the Sauromatians (according to Clem. Alex. Protr. 5.64.5). 

29-31. Cf. Luc. Tox. §50: of pév eiciABov croxdpevoc (sc. Lonchates) tov 
OKIEKTV. 

37. Oeuicte: the named is otherwise unattested in connection with Amazons. A 
chief area of Amazon habitation in the Pontus region, however, was the plain 
of Themiskura on the Thermodon, which was said to have been named after 
an Amazon queen (App. Mithr. §78). Therefore, a name with a themis-root 1s 
not inappropriate for such a lady. 

42. Doubtless dxoxtet|[vo] 1s to be restored. The missing syllable will have come 
at the top of the following column. 
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The Antheia fragment begins with a scene in a temple, with what seems 
to be a description of its functions and cult objects. The narrative shifts 
at line 16 to a woman entering (or leaving) a small town or fortress. 
(The Greek word, polichné, is ambiguous.) She is concealing something 
in the folds of her garments. The second column contains a dialogue 
between two unnamed persons, at least one of whom is male. One tells 
the other about a bewildering series of events, naming seven characters in 
fourteen lines. The column breaks off with speaker A remarking— 
appropriately—‘“the rest is conjecture and talk, mingled with [ ] 
holding the unbelievable and astonishing.” Only a few words remain 
from Column III, where the dialogue apparently continues and Artemis is 
mentioned. 

Antheia would appear to be the central character in this fragment. 
She has a drug secreted about her person, which a woman named Thalas- 
sia, evidently a political supporter of Thraseas, has taken away and 
hidden from her. These events are cast against an historical or pseudo- 
historical backdrop: the condition of a politeia is at issue; Thraseas seems 
to be in control, while Thalassia, having appropriated a ship from one 
Kleander, has sailed off in Thraseas’s support (whether to join him or to 
protect his flank is unclear). Subsequently she succeeds in eluding her 
entourage, and would appear to be in Antheia’s company. Meanwhile, 
Lysippos and Euxeinos are off on a fact-finding expedition. What rela- 
tionship the speakers have to all these persons and events is unknown, 
but possibly lines II.9-10 indicate that they intend to support Thalassia 
(and hence Thraseas). 

The temple description, narrative of events, report, and dialogue sug- 
gest a relatively complex narrative, and although the language is not ela- 
borate, neither is it unpolished. Note, for example, the homoioteleuton 
and balance of II.18-19. The nature of the discussion is curious. One 
calls the other “friend,” so it cannot be a slave or servant giving a report. 
Nor is the main speaker recounting an adventure that has taken place in 
his past. Both seem acquainted with and interested in the fates of the 
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participants of the enclosed narrative. It sounds almost as if one speaker 
is recounting the plot of a particularly exciting novel to the other, but 
without yet having read its final pages. 

Moreover, the names suggest that this piece belongs in some rather 
self-conscious relationship to Xenophon’s Ephesiaka: (1) Antheia and 
Euxeinos are characters in the Ephesiaka; names of other characters are 
borrowed from either Herodotos or Xenophon (as are characters in the 
Ephesiaka). (2) Artemis and a temple (if not a temple of Artemis) figure 
in this fragment; in the Ephesiaka, the lovers meet during a festival of 
Artemis in Ephesos, and the goddess acts as a protectress throughout. 
(3) Both Antheias find themselves in possession of poison. In the 
Ephesiaka, Antheia begs a poison from the doctor Eudoxos, to commit 
suicide on the eve of her marriage to Perilaos; this Antheia appears to 
want poison for similar reasons—to avoid further sexual harassment. 

There is already considerable speculation about the extant version of 
the Ephesiaka. Was it written in the form in which we now have it? Or 
is what survives in part an epitome of a more complex narrative?! Zim- 
mermann has conjectured that our scrap may be a predecessor to the 
extant manuscript version of the Ephesiaka, but this is hard to swallow. 
Although we are convinced that the extant Ephesiaka is to some extent 
the handiwork of an epitomizer, we can find nothing to support 
Zimmermann’s suggestion. The plots, apart from the general similarities 
outlined above, are not alike. We might of course fantasize that the epi- 
tomizer left out the particular section that our fragment recounts (along 
with seven characters!), but one might equally well suppose that this 
fragment came from a novel deliberately borrowing from the Ephesiaka, 
perhaps in ways similar to which that novel has borrowed from Char1- 
ton.? At the very least, however, the existence of the Antheia fragment 
increases our appreciation for the way in which these novels may have 
been interdependent. 


1 See Burger 1892: 36-67, Reeve 1971: 531-34 (who argues that our current version 
contains sections of epitome, based on the presence or absence of hiatus), and Schmeling 
1980: 76-77 for a summary of other positions. 

2 Papanikolaou (1964: 305-20) has studied the degree to which Xenophon’s novel has 
appropriated the language of Chariton. 
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DESCRIPTION 


PSI 6.726 ( = P? 2627, measuring 11.5 x 20.0 cm) preserves three columns from 
the top of a papyrus roll; only the middle column 1s intact. The left 1s lacking 
between two and eight letters from the beginnings of the lines, the nght lacking 
two-thirds from the ends. There are between twenty-seven and thirty letters per 
line. This text was written across the fibers on the back of a roll containing 
Demosthenes 51.7-10 (On the Crown of the Trierarch), right side up 1n relation 
to that speech. Four columns of the Demosthenes survive, written in a narrow 
format—about twelve letters to the line, twenty-nine or thirty lines to the 
column—famuhar from the second century CE If the papyrus roll contained only 
this speech, 1ts complete dimensions would have been about 1.60 meters long by 
30 cm high. This 1s relatively small: approximately two-thirds the size of 
Xenophon’s Ephesiaka, Book 1, shorter than most of the dialogues of Lucian. 
The roll might have contained more than this one speech, however; for example, 
P2 337 (=Demosthenes Epistle 3) 1s part of the same roll as P2 1234 (=Hy- 
perides). To judge from the Demosthenes on the front, the lower two-thirds of 
each column of our text will be missing. The handwriting on the back 1s quickly 
written and practiced, but shows little consistency in spacing of letters or in their 
inclination relative to each other. In this respect it resembles Herodas (GMAW2, 
pl. 39). We are inclined to place it in the latter half of the second century CE, 
though the ed. pr. placed it rather later. The surface of the papyrus has been 
severely abraded in places, but the whole has a pleasing workmanlike quality. 
There 1s one correction made in the text and repeated in the margin (1.1); both 
high stop and dicolon are used for punctuation; a paragraphos appears below the 
first line of Column II, an apostrophe at II.1. No itacisms or uncorrected errors 
are visible. Iota adscript appears to have been written (II.17, but not elsewhere). 
There are three examples of hiatus (1.7, 13; 1.19). Subsequent to the ed. pr., the 
papyrus was reread by W. Cronert and T. Lodi; Zimmermann prints this 
improved text in GRP, though it 1s often difficult to distinguish genuine new 
readings from Zimmermann’s conjectures. 
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COLUMN I 


.. Jevc 8’ Aca [ 10-12 Jov[...] , pote- 
p.], -tovdc prt 10-12 Jnove |. Koy- 
..Javdcnep  [...... Icex , oc Eppw- 

4 pé)vor-pytec [. Jey [... ]tov diepev[.. 
prytle avactivor os, 
vane ], , tec tov veov Ka xetplac vi}yay- 
tec Kai] mda Kai ei tt GAAO Av dikpoy- evi 

Bh dlecnotikav dvabnudt[ov] Ka- 


aes 1..B..8[-]opov....t...- 
..+. tec Stgpo[v] tod tic 

1. aus Jrouc NArKonc glacJoucp wo .|, 
wees Jta , HL. lKov avéctpege eK |. 
-+++- ]toSapny dc Sq, acravt , ,, , po 
os... [Ep TOAA@V GnOAOYNCapEV , Vv 

16 woes ee INC Eve. 1 Se Exel KATE- 
weeees €1C] THY ROATyVNV EyeEAAEV, TO LEV 
se eeeeee | TOU KOAROLC KOTEBETO, LT} TLC OD- 
thy GoeAn]ton TGA. HdTH Sé dvatetvaca 


Col. I: 1. Jeuencav corrected to Jetc & Acov in text and added again in the margin, tp Jeic 


Zimm. 2. ], - pap. 4. ]voi corrected to ]vot pap. tov S¢e[Se]pévlwv 

Zimm. 5. write évactijvon [elbynPevtac Cronert-Lodi 6. hplavtec Cron. xet- 
plac Lav. vi}yoy[tec Cron., vi}you Lav. 9. tov xpd[noA]o[v Cron 11. di- 
epolv Lav. 12. xf{écJarc Zimm. 12-13. p[vJulor dé FI\cav pec|rai emvixov 

Zimm. 13. én[w]ixov dvéctegev Norsa 14. to&ap(yynv Zimm. tadt[O 

Lav. 15. xaOd]xep Lav., xat}xep Zimm. noAoyncapévo ed. pr. 16. €yKxA]n- 
cw Wil, dnetAnjav Cron. ove : pap. 16-17. xata|[Averv eic Lav., kata [Aet- 
new Zimm. 18. [p&ppaxov év] Lav. 18-19. ad|[tihv Lav. 19. [&péAn]ror 
Zimm., [agouphjtoa Lav. noaAdiv pap. 
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COLUMN I 


] and there were 

]some... 

] just as...the strong... 

| nor to 

] nor cause to leave 

] ing the temple and washing their hands 
[and] feet and any other extremity. 

] of the despot’s dedications 

] 

] 

]...chair... 

] to all women of like age 

]... he was overthrowing 

]... on the grounds that 

] having defended himself 

[against a charge] of many murders. But when she 
was going [to lodge in] the village, she 

[put the poison? | in her clothes, lest someone 
[capture her] again; and she, stretching out 
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COLUMN II 


eyypawato: Adcinnoc 8 €[A]Oav ei OGAat- 

tav cdv EvEeiva nvvOdveta tav yvo- 

[p{]pov tiv katéctacty [nacav |, aca 
4 [2-3] noAit,,., -Opacéac wey &pyer , , vic 4 
[.], toc. Oaraccia 5é dvaprdcaca to AOt- 
[oly KAedvipov Opacéav nepréner kai __ [ 


saint euavGAd,..,,,, OTe eg 
8 [n]Aevcev AnBodtca adtalc Oly odth pe- 8 


Met . acc parece yap Sodyor , |, tac Oarac- 
lac BovAcu—té é “AyO[et]ac EAouevn, 
[.]..0-]pec .[..]y AvOetav iS0bca 16 p&p- 

12 [plaxov kai kataxpdyocra ac parutad  [.] 12 
.. £0, ,, mepreyeveto.” “10 dé “AvOetac, 
[o]d8 éx[er] A€yerv, otAtate;” “odk ofda,” gon, 
“capac. 6] pév yap Avcavdpoc adtiv v2[6 a]p- 

16 nayhc napédoxevd [..]_., Kot Opacéa[c] 16 
efnonto én’ adtir. d[jAlo tadta &macrw - 
[te 5é] KAAS eixacta Kai Adyoc WEpLyLevoc 
Gasarwcs Jatt €yovti 16 &exictov Kai napdado- 


20 [Eov.”] 


€[A]O@av Zimm., nA}éov Lav. 
4. [wé]y Zimm. dpxe Lav. 


Col. 11.1. _evypoyote: pap. 
noditfe}i[ac Zimm. 


COLUMN III 


écoCouny [ 
tavpov op[ 
Exetvot k| 
avo. av[ 
wpaa. | 
Bon Kai Kt. [ 
“Aptety. o[ 
wevcapev[ 

_ AL... Jevol 
rte odtoc _ [ 
éxetvynv at[ 
[.... ]cagn{ 


ta 


3-4. tic loc &| [p71] 
wd]voc ? Zimm. 


5. ], tog: pap., folutoc ed. pr., a}dtdc ? Zimm. 5-6. thot|[ov] ed. pr. 6. mEpt- 
éne[u] Lav. 7. te nap levi ? Zimm. 7-8. d@ €€€|[n]Aevcev ed. pr. 8-9. ad- 
ta{c dv odth pe|[Aet.] Zimm. 9. 8 ody [60]ey Zimm. 10. [BlovAdc Lav., S0drac 
Zimm. 16 5e[tx]yqa Zimm. agedouevy ed. pr. evn pap. 11. Kai 
t]péca{ca]y Zimm. 12. podArctav pap. 13. €]cecOqr Lav. nepenery €[av] 
Lav., nepiéxerv e[ia] Zimm. 14. [co]: 8€x[ov] Lav., [é},5éx[ov] Zimm. piAtate : 
pap. 15-16. &9’ &p|[nayhc] Cron. 16. 81 [iklo[v]&-Zimm. Opacéalc 8” 
Zimm. 17. é&[entd]nto én’ a[d]tqt. Zimm., Lodi 8[AA]a Cron. 18. t& dé] 


Zimm., ta 8’] Lav. LKaCLO. pap. 
c}tov Zimm., &xAnctov? ed. pr., &[Sbva]tov Lav. 
Col. IH: 1. [ké&ya pev] | écofopnv Zimm. 
Cron. 
certainty 


2. Tadipev Cron. 


7-8. €]|yevco. pév Lav. 
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19, nAcculot. Zimm., woOedplat Lav. 
19-20. napdédo}[Eov] Lav. 
6. Kta[cBor 

7. aptepuv : pap. Possibly a paragraphos below; traces too broken for 


é{n- 


18-19. [congo] |p&e kaxic[th¢ ? Zimm. 


12 


16 


ANTHEIA 


COLUMN II 


: “let him write it down. Lysippos, having come to the sea 


with Euxeinos, asks the people he knows 
about the whole situation... 

government; Thraseas is ruling... 
Thalassia, having commandeered Kleandros’ 
boat is aiding Thraseas . . . 


when she sailed out having escaped notice of those in her care— 

for it is safe to give out... Thalassia’s devisings— 

having taken Antheia’s affairs in hand, 

she... Antheia, after she saw the poison 

and concealed it certainly 

... she escaped” (?) B: “About Antheia’s affairs, 

is it not possible to speak, friend?” A: “I’m not sure,” he said. 

“Lysander betrayed her by a rape... and Thraseas 

has been removed because of her(?). These things are clear to every- 
one. 

The rest is conjecture and talk, mingled with 

[ ] holding the unbelievable and astonishing.” 
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COLUMN I 


1-2. Perhaps xpdte|p[oly 

2-7. The construction appears to be Jevc 8’ cay pte rte. rite vac tij- 
vo. If Zimmermann’s tp]etc 1s correct, three prohibitions? Compare, e.g., 
Lollianos B.1 recto 15-17. 

6-7. ], , tec tov ved Koi xetp[oc vi}yay|[tec Kai] nddac Kai ei 11 KAO Tv Gixpoy : 
“l Jing the temple and washing both the hands and feet and any other pro- 
jection [of the statues]?” Cronert’s [cripJaytec 1s attractive as a supplement for 


the opening participle in this context. 

Although in theory it may be desirable to connect Kai yeip[ac vi}yay|[tec 
Kai] 168ac Koi ei’ tt GAA Fv d&Kpoy with the following genitive, evt is fairly cer- 
tain and space at the beginning of the next line 1s lamited. Articulate either évi | 
[58] or vi [or tev]? 

vi}yoy|[tec]: there 1s not room to restore, e.g., évi}yay|[to]. If the form 1s 
active, then “they” must have been washing statues or some other object; 
washing themselves would require a middle. Washing statues in connection 
with bloodshed of some sort (lines 15-16) faintly suggests the Iphigenia in 
Tauris. 

8. SjecnotiKav &vaOnpct[wv]: the temple dedications of a tyrant? &voOypate ts 
the standard term for both public and private dedications found in every 
ancient temple. 

9. npo 0, :mpdvaoc would suit traces. 

11. dfopo[v]: for a similar object among temple dedications, see Paus. 1.27.1 (a 
chair). 

13. Norsa’s ém[v]ixov would be a tight fit. 

cvéctpege : others have read dvéctege, but there 1s space as well as a trace of 
ink before eg. Given that this passage continues with a mention of bloodshed, 
and that the status of a government ts at issue in the next column, “he was 
overthrowing” might suit context better than “he was crowning.” The verb 
requires an object, which 1s presumably ]to§gpnv in the next line. 

At end, 8’ éxei|[voc] or sim.? 

14. JroEapnv : the letters are quite legible. If the reading 1s to stand (and emend- 
ing in the vicinity of a lacuna 1s a dubious practice), there seem to be two possi- 
bilities: (1) Joo&apnc as an unattested variant of to€ipnc, itself rare and poetic, 
or (2) the name ’Apto&apnc, attested as the name of a eunuch of Artaxerxes in 
Ktesias (Photios Epit. 72.42ff.). Ether could do. A statue, for example, might 
be described as “holding a bow.” Alternatively, an Artoxares could be one of 
the characters. Note, for example, that Artaxerxes and his eunuch Artaxates 
figure prominently in Chariton. 

pa: independently, elements of Zimmermann’s conjec- 


fit (as Zimmermann realized). Perhaps ac Sractac: (=diacté&cer) or be 
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ctdcr(v) adté mexpa|[ydta = “on the grounds that he had accomplished these 
things by dissention [or through faction]”? 

15-16. nodAA@v amoAoyncopev _vif..... Incvv gdvev: previous editors have read 
éxokoyncopévov, but the final vowel 1s either n, or more likely o—to agree 
with Jro&gpnv? The missing noun ts likely to be a word meaning “charge” or 
“complaint.” “He made a defence against [the charge] of many murders”? 

16. The dicolon to indicate a change of speaker 1s used here after govev. If this 
1s indeed a dialogue, the participants are not clearly marked. Normal narrative 
style would demand at least 6 8’ pn. Dicola, however, may also mark the end 
of a speech with the resumption of narrative or simply a shift from one scene 
to another, without dialogue. 

17. tiv noAiyvnv: originally a proper noun, after which it came to mean a small 
town or a fort. Without context it could be either. The accusative requires a 
verb with the sense of “enter into” or “stop at.” Lavagnini’s kataAvetv 1s 
acceptable, or katéyecOou eic (if she has a ship), or sim. 

17-19. The woman conceals something about her person. From IL8 we learn 
that Antheia apparently has poison, which Thalassia hides away. It 1s tempt- 
ing, therefore, to restore @&ppyakov here and assume that 7 in line 16 1s 
Antheia. This restoration, though, 1s a tight squeeze, especially since totic 
K6Anouw would seem to require a preposition. (It 1s difficult to imagine totic 
KOAnowc as a dative of instrument following KatatiBévonr = “to deposit or store 
up”). Alternatively, e.g., 16 wev | [Etgoc év]. Cf. Photios’s epitome of Iambli- 
chos 74630: ‘Poddvnc dveAdpevoc Td OAPLAKOV. 


COLUMN II 


1. éyypawato : éyypc&qm may mean to inscribe 1n a letter or record or to inscribe 
in stone for a public dedication. The third-person imperative implies the pres- 
ence of a third party serving as an amanuensis to one or both of the speakers. 
The mmperative may equally well refer to what preceded as to the account that 
follows it. Presumably the present tenses throughout are historical. 

Lysippos and Euxeinos below are both found in Xenophon’s Hellentka; the 
former was a Spartan governor in Epitalios (3.2.29ff.), the latter a Spartan 
governor in Asia (4.2.5). Euxeinos ts the name of a character in the Ephestaka. 

It is possible that Lysippos or Euxeinos 1s the speaker of this report, refer- 
ring to himself in the third-person. 

8” e[A]@av: elsewhere S& 1s unelided. There 1s insufficent space for 5é 
[é€4]@m@v. The expression 1s frequent in the novelists. 

1-2. OdAat{tav: both this Attic spelling and @cAccca are used by the extant 
novelists, in no discernible pattern. 

34. th Katéctacry [x]acav .. wcoj[...] xoAit, |. _ : the simplest solution 1s a 
genitive following Katéctacw [nl&cav, tic , ocal[...] noArtetac , but mca has 
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proved intractable. thy watéctaciy [xlacov tylo y]vG coj[pac te] noArtiKé 
might do, but there is no room for a definite article. Zimmermann’s é]axc 
&|[pt] 1s a solution, but that phrase is almost never used in the attributive 
position; rather, one expects tic moAitetac wc ptr. 

4. Opacéox yey dpyer: presumably he governs the state in question (after a take- 
over?). The most famous bearer of the name held consular rank under Nero 
(Plut. Cat. min. §25.1, §37.1, Cassius Dio 61.15, 20, 66.12), but none with 
this name seem to have been prominent in the Classical period. It is perhaps 
worth noting that the passage in the Hellenika that features Lysippos also 
involves one Thrasudaios (3.2.27-30). 

4-5. . wyu[.]. toc: at the end, traces could suit either tc or vtoc. An agent 
noun like gyovic|[ rc suits the space well, but the meaning seems hardly apt. 
Zimmermann’s [y6]voc, [a]btdc is tempting, but looks too short to account for 
all existing traces. 

5-13. We take the shape of these lines to be as follows: OaAaccta 5& (responding 
to Opocéac pév) + participle + nepiéner . Ste [Thalassia] ébéxAevcev + 
participle—an aside—three participles + nepieyéveto. The subyect throughout 
must be Thalassia, unless there is yet another woman sailing about—a cir- 
cumstance we refuse to contemplate. 

5. Oadaccta: unattested elsewhere as a proper name. 

6. KAecvSpov: Kleander 1s quite a common Greek name, borne by historical 
figures in both Herodotos and Xenophon. 

7. evciv: if this forms part of a compound of efi, then it will be paired with 
nepiéner. If a compound of cipi, then the subyect will change from Thalassia, 
to “they,” then back to Thalassia 1n the next sentence (see above, 5-13 note). 

OA... : previous editors have read &AA[a]nact (variously articu- 
lated), but there 1s insufficient space for this to begin a new phrase. Alterna- 
tively, an obyect of some kind for the preceding, cbyeuciv GAATAOIC, “and... 
they are in each other’s company” or sim.? Cf. XE 2.3.6: kai covijcav &AAN- 
Aor Ett Ev "Eqéco. 

8-9. adtalc oly odti pelAfet]: doubtless the phrase refers to Thalassia’s female 
attendants. 

9-10. ccporec yap Soyer , |, to OaAax|ctac BovAdc : this appears to be a break 
in the report, addressed to the hearer: “For it 1s safe to give [you?] Thalassia’s 
devisings.” Letters before ta are too broken to identify, but cov or viv are pos- 
sibilities. 

10. 1a 5é ‘AyO[et]ac EAowevy: Previous editors have restored 1 5€ —& GapeAo- 
yévn, and have had no success in finding a supplement for the second word. In 
fact, phi 1s almost impossible to read (no vertical), and the change from 
Gpaipéw to aipéwo is easy. t& 5é "AvOetac below then becomes the second 
speaker’s request for elaboration of a subject already introduced. 

Antheia (often spelled Anthia) 1s the name of the heroine in the Ephesiaka, 
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in which novel the names of the lovers, Habrokomes and Antheia, are 
modelled on Abradatas and Pantheta of Xenophon’s Kyropardeza. Indeed, the 
Ephestaka’s storyline would seem to be indebted to this earlier work, namely, 
a wife faithful in the absence of her husband and a third party who falls 
violently in love with her to his detriment against inclination (and expecta- 
tion). Elsewhere the name Antheia 1s rarely found, so prima facie, the Antheia 
in this fragment is deliberately borrowed from the Ephestaka. Alternatively, it 
1s possible for this fragment to have been the original imitator of the Kyro- 
paideta, and for the Ephestaka to have been based on 1t; certainly there are a 
number of other names borrowed from Xenophon that cannot have been 
accidental. This piece (insofar as we can tell) makes no mention of a husband 
for Antheia to whom she 1s faithful at all costs—the prime ingredient of the 
Abradatas-Pantheia tale—but so little remains that it 1s impossible to be dog- 
matic about this. 

11-12. .J]_ [.]pec .[..]y “AvOetav iS0bca 16 o&p|[plaxov Kai Kataxpdyace: 
the syntax 1s not wholly clear. We take Thalassia to be the subject of the parti- 
ciples and, because of the position of kat, we take the g&ppyaxov to be the 
object of both. Initially another main verb with Antheia as its object? 

13-14. The punctuation after giAtate marks a change of speaker. Here, either 
speaker A speaks lines 1-14 and finishes the report with a request for informa- 
tion about Anthe1a’s affairs, or speaker B interyects the question t& S& AvOetac 
. . otAtate into A’s recital. If the restoration in line 10 1s correct, then the 
latter 1s more probable. 

giAtate may be used for same-sex conversations as well as for a woman to 
aman. For giAtate used by one man to another, note Ch. 7.1.7 (Polycharmos 
to Chaireas) and XE 3.2.15 (Hippothoos to Habrokomes). 

14, 0]¥8’ &[er] Agyerv, giAtate;” : previous editors restore déx[ov] or éx]déx[ov], 
influenced by the presence of x, but the resulting Greek scarcely seems 
idiomatic, whereas &yw Agyevv is common in the novels. For dé... odd, com- 
pare AT 8.11.3: 16 88 péyictov, o8é elSov 16 napdnav... 

15. 6] pév yop Adcavbpoc should correspond with t& dé] &AAa in line 18, con- 
trasting what 1s known with what 1s not; Zimmermann’s Opacéo[c 8’ 1s 
unnecessary. 

Lysander 1s the name, of course, of the famous Spartan admiral found, like 
Lysippos and Euxeinos above, in Xen. Hell. 1.5.1 and throughout. 

15-16. bz[0 &]p}reyfic : a variant of a reading suggested by Cronert. Apart from 
the fact that such domgs are commonplace 1n the novels (see. e.g., AT 8.17.2, 
Longos 2.23.5), this seems to fit with I.17-19 where the woman (surely 
Anthea?) fears a further assault or capture. 

16. 5 [..],., : an adverb? Initially 3n or Se, and after break, vac or vac seems 
possible. 

17. e&tjpnto: options would appear to be limited to a pluperfect middle/pas- 
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sive of an €&-compound. Zimmermann’s ¢€[extd]nt0 1s too long, and the tail 
of a letter 1s visible before -nto. Either g&tjpnto or e€€pinto (= é&éppinto) are 
possibilities. Presumably Thraseas 1s the subject, not Anthera (who would 
seem to be én’ adtit below?). 

én’ adtit: the reading 1s anomalous on two counts: elsewhere in the body 
of the text, when the readings are not in doubt, there 1s scriptio plena, and 1ota 
adscript was not written. Since this section of the report 1s about Antheta’s cir- 
cumstances, however, we are inclined to accept the reading, though the sense 1s 
not altogether clear. Has Thraseas been removed from Antheia’s presence so 
that he cannot fall in love with her? 

G@xacv: who are “all”—the audience of the novel or yet other characters 
within? 

19-20. [...... Jan éxovt tO &muctov Kai napéSo|[Eov]: a variety of nouns will 

fit the lacuna. Cf. XE 5.10.4: dinyjuata icac anicta. 


COLUMN III 


2. tadpev: Cronert (in GRP) conjectures that this is a proper name connecting it 
with a passage in Strabo (16.4.7) that describes the Tauri as two mountains in 
the Arabian desert. They are so called because their shape resembles these 
animals from a distance. Near them 1s another mountain with a temple to Isis 
on it. He locates this adventure in that region. But there were a number of 
other people as well as places named Tauri: e.g., the famous Skythian Taurians 
of Euripides’ play, and the Taurus Mountains that divided Europe and Asia. 
Further, the cult of Artemis Tauropolos was celebrated in Attuka as well as 
other parts of Greece and Asia Minor, and there was a well-known temple of 
Artemis Tauropolion in Samos (see Pape-Beneseler s.v. for references). 
Without further details it 1s chancy to pick one location over another. 
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In November 1898, Ulrich Wilcken was offered for sale in Thebes a stack 
of parchment pages that the seller claimed had belonged to a monastery 
in upper Egypt. They were Coptic sermons, according to his co-worker 
Heinrich Schaefer, and late ones at that—so he had little interest in them 
until he noticed some traces of Greek under-writing. From the pile he 
purchased seven palimpsest leaves and then spent what he later recalled 
as the happiest days of his trip drifting in his felucca on the Nile, retriev- 
ing the (as he put it) fine, light-yellow uncial letters from under the thick, 
black coptic hand. Six of the leaves came from the same codex, four of 
them containing text from the last book of Chariton’s Kallirhoe, the 
other two from a hitherto unknown work concerning a princess named 
Chione. The seventh page was never identified. Unfortunately, the ship 
that was transporting the papyri that Wilcken and Schaefer had dug up 
at Ehnas-Herakleopolis caught fire the following spring when it had just 
reached the harbor of Hamburg, and the cargo was destroyed. Hence it 
is that those pages from a seventh-century book that contained at least 
Kallirhoe and another novel, which we will refer to as Chione (“Snow 
White”), are now known as codex Thebanus deperditus, or “lost Theban 
codex,” and we now rely on Wilcken’s incomplete transcription. 

Even in these small fractured pieces, however, the excellence of this 
narrative is apparent. Like Chariton, the author of Chione tells his story 
very rapidly, dramatically, and with a constant eye to feelings— 
apprehension, hatred, fear, determination. Columns I and III consist 
mostly of direct speech; Column II appears to be a transition from one 
scene in direct speech to another. The style is elegant and unobtrusive 
with carefuly phrased rhythms and clausulae and the avoidance of 
hiatus. Since it was copied into the same codex as Kallirhoe, it is tempt- 
ing to imagine that it, too, may have been written by Chariton, but 
though the style is not dissimilar, there is really nothing to sustain the 
conjecture. 

The chief problem in the way of understanding the story is to identify 
the referents of the plural pronouns. “They” have granted thirty days for 
some people to think things over (I.12); “they” have uttered a crude 
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threat that upsets the general populace (II.12); and “they” have laid 
claim to the princess in such a way that the powerful young citizens who 
might have been her suitors are frightened away. Previous interpreta- 
tions have relied on the mention of Chione’s potential suitors in Column 
II and on the role of the rude suitors in Chariton’s opening scenes to 
reconstruct the plot of Chione as one involving hubristic suitors. In the 
first reconstruction, the king has announced that in thirty days he will 
choose a husband for his daughter. A group of nobles gathers and 
discusses in Column I what their joint strategy will be; they decide to 
unite behind one of their number and to frighten off all others. One of 
them, Megamedes, is chosen by the king, but Chione has already fallen in 
love with another and in an intimate conversation with him about their 
common crisis declares that she will take some drastic action (no longer 
visible) rather than live with Megamedes (Wilcken). In the second 
scenario, a group of bold suitors has frightened off potential rivals and 
delivered an ultimatum to the king: you must choose one of us within 
thirty days. They do this in the absence of Chione’s intended, 
Megamedes (Garin 1920, Lavagnini 1922a). In Lavagnini’s view, the 
king is dead, I and III are spoken by the queen mother to her daughter in 
the company of others, and the order of the columns is I-III-II. A third 
reconstruction has the king, pressured by ardent suitors, gaining thirty 
days’ grace, hoping for the speedy return of Megamedes, to whom he has 
already betrothed his daughter. Chione then reveals that she has fallen in 
love with someone else, which puts the king in the predicament of having 
all the suitors and Megamedes angry with him. In this view, both I and 
III are spoken by the king (Rattenbury). In a fourth hypothesis, the king 
has chosen Megamedes as husband for his daughter and given her thirty 
days to change her mind about the lover she has already set her heart on. 
In the meantime, a group of rivals for her hand holds a meeting (Col. I) in 
which they plan to use the thirty days to shut out Megamedes and 
frighten away other competitors (Zimmermann). 

The only basis in this text for imagining a group of villainous suitors is 
the plural pronouns designating those who crudely threaten, demand the 
maiden, and (in some interpretations) allow a thirty-day grace period. 
Though familiar enough from the Odyssey and Kallirhoe, there is good 
reason to expel these suitors from a reconstruction of Chione. In 
II.14-19, those who now will not dare to ask for Chione’s hand are 
described as “those powerful citizens, at the beginning of their political 
careers who had themselves been intending to woo Chione.” The phrase 
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seems to be an absolute description of all young men of good family—the 
proper social class from which a consort might be chosen for a king’s 
daughter. Nothing in the phrase sets these men apart from another 
group of potential suitors: bosoi means “all who,” not “some others 
who.” The imagined suitors can in fact be dismissed from our recon- 
struction with no loss. The following hypothesis lays no claim to cer- 
tainty, only to economy and accuracy. 

Megamedes is a powerful king or tyrant who has some diplomatic or 
family claim to Chione’s hand (III.7-10). The king, her father, may 
know that she is already in love with another young man; he is certainly 
aware that suitors are available in his own city (II.13-22), with no need 
for more distant offers, and he is reluctant to honor whatever commit- 
ment has been made to, or is being claimed by, Megamedes. Megamedes 
sends ambassadors to the king’s city with an ultimatum: I will arrive in 
thirty days at the head of an army to claim my rightful bride. The 
ambassadors’ address to the king and his council is a crude display of 
arrogance; they demand Chione with no show of respect for the king or 
allowance for face-saving negotiations. Column I is the reaction, prob- 
ably of the king and his councillors, to the ambassadors’ presentation. 
Their problem is that, no matter what they decide, Megamedes may end 
up controlling the kingdom: either they resist, in which case he will try 
to take the city by force, or they will concede the legitimacy of his claim, 
in which case “the kingship devolves upon her and her future spouse.” 
Column II follows immediately with the spread of the report of the 
ambassadors’ rude deportment; their undisguised threats dissuade all the 
usual eligible bachelors from wanting to be known as the rival of 
Megamedes. In Column III, Megamedes’ arrival is imminent; Chione 
and X (her lover) are at their wits’ end. It is still perceived as something 
of a diplomatic problem: “Megamedes has given you no cause to aban- 
don him” (III.7-10). Her lover leaves the decision to Chione, and she 
unhesitatingly declares that she prefers [ ] to separation from X, pro- 
vided that it be done with due propriety. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The codex Thebanus deperditus (= P? 244) measures 20.0 x 15.0 cm. Wilcken’s 
initial transcription, on which we now rely, was limited to the better preserved 
portions on the skin sides of the pages, which he described as approximately 20 
cm high by 15 cm broad, each containing two columns of twenty-eight lines and 
averaging between fourteen and sixteen letters per line. The hand was a finely 
made, careful uncial, slightly inclined to the right. This he tentatively assigned to 
the sixth or seventh centuries CE, likening it to the Bobsienus mathematical 
fragment. Some of the lines ended with a small dot, but there were no accents, 
punctuation or lectional signs; spacing seems to have been used to separate 
paragraphs. The only abbreviation was an occasional macron for nu at line 
end. Wilcken himself realized that his transcription contained some obvious 
errors (Col. II.2 and 14-15), which he tried to emend on publication; Cronert at 
once offered three palmary emendations in Column III and Wilamowitz later 
noted two probable ones in column I. And in 1935 Wilcken informed F. 
Zimmermann by letter that his autograph of III.19-20 was in fact slightly dif- 
ferent from what he had published. In the absence of the original parchment, 
discussion of the constitution of text must rely heavily on Wilcken’s notes and 
recollections, however imperfect. These are referred to as “trans.” in the 
apparatus criticus below. 

The eight columns of Chariton, compared to the unique thirteenth century 
manuscript on which our knowledge of Kallirhoe depends, show a fairly large 
number of minor transpositions, additions, and omissions. From Chione, 
Wilcken deciphered parts of three columns, two of which must be from the same 
page. Regrettably, he failed to record the order of the three fragments. Since 
Wilcken’s columns of Kallirhoe come from the concluding pages of the novel, it 
is tempting to suppose that the Chione columns followed immediately in the 
codex and therefore represent its opening scenes. This could easily fit the situa- 
tion described there of suitors newly disappointed (Col. II.14-22) and lovers 
forced by external threat to take a desperate action, perhaps flight and subse- 
quent adventures (Col. III). But measurement of the Wilcken Kallirboe passages 
against the extant text shows that, even allowing for numerous small differences, 
at least three more leaves were required to reach the end of the novel. Therefore 
the leaves holding Chione do not follow Kallirhoe consecutively, and once this 1s 
acknowledged, there 1s no reason to assume that these leaves must have come 
from the opening of the novel. Further, each of the three columns partially tran- 
scribed by Wilcken from Chione presupposes so much information about the 
actors that it 1s hard to imagine any of them standing on the very first page. 
From this we conclude that at least three full leaves, probably more, intervened 
between Wilcken’s four leaves of Kallirboe and his two leaves of Chione. 

Wilcken could not recall the order of the three partially transcribed columns, 
though he thought they were as he published them (we follow his order here). 
He maintained that two of the columns were from the same page, but whether III 
followed immediately is unclear. Since Wilcken only transcribed the flesh side of 
the leaves, there are numerous possibilities: (1) I-II and III are contiguous, since 
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they came from two facing flesh sides; (2) one column intervenes between I-II 
and III, since III 1s the second column on the contiguous flesh side (Rattenbury); 
(3) at least four columns intervene between I-II and III because hair side faced 
hair side, placing flesh sides of the leaf on the outside; (4) the two leaves were not 
contiguous; and III 1s separated from J-I] by at least eight columns. 
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COLUMNI 


“ 


[BloctAeta cic tadtny 
Kai TOV COVOLKTICOV- 

4 TH HDTH petepxeE- 
tor, Sidrep odtw xpr} 
BovAetcacBar viv 
ALAC OC LH WETO- 

8 y@vat note Sbva- 
Ban. &xopev SE cic 
CKEWLV YPOVOV RLLE- 
POv Tpic&KoOvTe, Oc 

12 EC TODTO TAP’ AVTOV 
Ciisca, Mite ase ) 


TAtov.” TAadt’ AKOD- 
(4 more lines were left untranscribed] 


COLUMN II 


-POVCAV. ODTOL HEV 
Acav npdc [4] zep{i ad- 
tov BovAevec Ban: ta- 

4 yxéac 5é S&ieoortmce 
VG THY ROALV Graco 


oac orpl[n Kai] odBelic 
8 GAAo ovdév EAcAE€1 [7] 


NEP TOD YOMOV. TAV- 


Trans. = Wilcken’s orginal transcript. Lav. refers to 1922b. Zimm. without date refers to 
GRP. 

Col. I: 2. Read BactAeta? Reeve 3. o1knc6 trans. 12. avté trans. 13. Wila- 
mowitz suggests a lacuna between last two lines of transcribed text 14. tadt’ dKov- 
Wilam., tadta xov- Wil., tadta Kov}[pac] Zimm. 1931 

Col. Il: 1. ralpodcav? Zimm. 2. mpoet , mep trans., read xpoc t[@] mep[i Wil. 

5. onaca trans. 6-7. Zimm. supplements [7 &yyéAAovca tec Ctpo] |pcc 
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... the kingship devolves upon her 
and her 

future spouse, 

therefore we must 

now lay our plans 

in such a way that 

we will never have occasion to repent. 
We have for 

our inquiry a period of 

thirty days that [has been granted?| 
for this purpose by them 


more.” Having heard these things. . . 


COLUMN II 


These persons 

were at the point 

of making plans concerning them. 
But quickly there spread 

through the entire city 


rumor [and] no one 


spoke of anything else 
but the marriage. Everyone 
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16 


20 


24 


14. na|vtwv trans., read x(o[Ai)tév Wil., Mavitév Wilam., xo|v(iov)tev Lav. 
trans., perhaps odxétt Wil. 
Col, III: 2. xeyroc, nrc trans. 


CHIONE 


tec 88 Hy8ovto Aoy- 
Copevor tO rept tic 
GONELATC HOTOV &KOt- 
Sevtov Kai UGAICTO 
Scor Sdvatot tav 10- 
AitOv DnapxYovTEc 
Kai HdTOL TOALTEVE- 
(Bou tiv Xidvnv é- 
weAAov uvncteve- 
Bor. od pévtot ye o- 
TOV TiC ETOALLO LET’ &- 
KelVOUC OITELV THY 
KOpnv. 1 S& Xi6vy 
TOPS THC UNTPOC LO- 
Bodca tadta odK Et | 


[4 more lines were left untranscribed] 


COLUMN III 


“[Me-] 
yaundnc te rp0c5d- 
KULOC ECTLV, NET 
dé WEXpL VOV NaVTO 
KGA@V KLVODVTEC, 
oc einetv, oddév eri 
CoTnplav vevonKa- 
ev. aitiav 8’ ovdeut- 
av mapecynKé cor Me- 
youndnc iva e&roAt- 
TNC KOTOV. ete Sta- 
AoyiCov 11 Spactéov 


4. xaAov trans., ka&A@v Cronert, Naber 


trans. 5. eineiv Cron., etxev Wil. 
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CHIONE 


was upset when 

they thought about the 

crudity of their threat, 

especially 

those powerful citizens 

at the beginning 

of their political careers 

who had themselves been intending 
to woo Chione. 

But no one of them 

dared, after 

those persons, to ask 

for the maiden. Chione, 

having learned these facts from her mother, 
no longer.... 


COLUMN III 


“Megamedes is 

expected to arrive; 

but though up till now we have been 
pulling every rope, 

as the saying goes, 

still we have not devised 

any scheme to save ourselves. 
Megamedes has given you no cause 
to abandon 

him. So then, 

discuss what we must do. 
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12 TLL. €y@ ev yop 
anope.” 7 Sé Xid6vn, “ovd- 
3’ éyo pév,” onci, “eic 
Cotnpiav tt edpicKa. 

16 év 5€ TODTS Cor Ayo, 
el ph Svvepeba. Civ 
pet’ GAANAOV, mpocté- 
Eavtec tovta |, em@- 

20 dove 
TEAEVTALOV TILLY 
Gnodeinetar. ypn Sé 

24 ovdév [4-8 letters] kai 5- 
Tac EdCYNLOVOC 
yevn Of cxonetv- Ae- 
AnB6tac yap Hutv to 


[1 line was left untranscribed] 


16. &v 8 todto Cron., Naber, év 6 tovtw Wil. 17. Gi trans. 18-22. trans., 
npocté|Savtec tovt[orc] éx[i] | 50[w hugpac dvoxcc Sodvar, covanoOvijckerv 10] | teAev- 
tatov Wilam., (&moOviickerv 16 Lav.; covaro8aveiv Zimm. 1931); rpocté|Eavtoc tovt[o] 
én{i] | 5U[o Hnépac neprpeiven, covanoBavetv] | teAevtatov Rattenbury; mpoctc|Eavtec 
todt[ov] éx[ a] [Sivolv etpSai pe Sax|pyov, covanoBaveiv] | teAevtatov Zimm. 1936a 

23. yp7 [Se Wilam., ypii[cte] Wil. 24. odbév [GAA Set 5?) Wil., oddev[dc bctepov] 
Wailam., oddév [frtov, & nat,] Lav., oddév [npdtepov fj] Ratt., obdév [Etepov A] Zimm. 
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I for one am 

at a loss.” Chione 

replied, “Nor have I 

discovered any way to save us. 
But this one thing I declare to you, 
that if we are not able to live 

with each other, 

commanding him... 


ultimately 

is left to us. We must 

... nothing and, 

with due propriety, 

consider how this may be done. 
For if we secretly... .” 
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COLUMN I 


The speaker might, as Wilcken and others have supposed, be a rhetor addressing 
an assembly, but the scene might also be a more private one, involving as few 
as two persons. Clearly some political intrigue is afoot revolving around the 
king’s daughter Chione and her future marriage. 

2. [BJoctAeta: Reeve (1971: 536) makes the comment, “Why not BactAera?” 
This would presumably mean: “The queen 1s joining her and her intended,” 
neatly removing the kingdom as the bone of contention. 

eic tavtnv: the demonstrative hardly seems the normal way for a father or 
mother to refer to their daughter, even in this clearly political context, but it 
would be the natural way for a foreign ambassador or a member of the king’s 
cabinet to speak. 

3-4. tov covoiKnco(v)|ta: the future participle should indicate that a marriage 
has not yet taken place, and the periphrasis might suggest that the identity of 
her consort 1s still, at least in some minds, an open question. 

6. PovAedcacBou: if the suitors are issuing an ultimatum to the king to choose 
one of them as husband for Chione within thirty days (so Garin, Lavignini; see 
above, introduction), the verb is an odd one. One expects a form of aipodua. 
The more natural interpretation 1s that the king is deliberating about some 
matter with his court. 

10-11. twe|p@v tpid&xovta: the thirty-day period of grace before some momen- 
tous event occurs seems almost to have been a cliché, see, e.g., Ch. 5.3.11.1, 
5.4.4.1, 6.2.3.1; and XE 2.13.8.5, 3.3.7.2. 

14, Wilamowitz’s tadt’ &xo0|[cavtec or sim. 1s surely correct. 


COLUMN II 


2-3. icav npdc [6] nep[i ad] |tHv PovdrevecBou : for the idiom, see LSJ, s.v. xpdc 
BI. 

3-9. For the sentiment, see, e.g., XE 1.12.1: tayd S& 81’ GAnc tic noAE@c Sere- 
ott Ket TO S6vopa ‘ABpoxdpov Kai “AvOiac. 

7. odGe[ic: the spelling only here in this text. But as Cronert points out, this 1s 
hardly normal in the fifth century CE If not an aberration of Wilcken, it serves 
to indicate a fairly early date for the original composition of which this codex 
could only have been a late copy. Theta is found in place of delta in negatives 
from the Ptolemaic period into the first century C E 

14-15. Sivator tev xo|Ait@v: Wilcken’s correction of his own transcript 1s 
eminently sensible, fitting well with what follows. “Powerful citizens” should 
be the equivalent of 6Atyot or &pictot, in fact, the usual group to provide sui- 
tors for romantic heroines. 
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COLUMN III 


1. [Me] }youtj5nc : the beginning of the name will have occurred at the bottom of 
the preceding column. It occurs elsewhere only as the name of Antheia’s father 
mn Xenophon of Ephesos. Here, if he 1s the arrogant suitor of Chione, perhaps 
his name 1s meant to suggest powerful Persians like Megabates or Megabazos. 

3-4. névto. | K&A@v Kivodvtec: for the idiom, which means roughly “exhausting 
the options,” Naber cites Zenobios Prov. 5.62: né&vta KéAwv cele—rapoitta 
éni tOv nécy npOOvUia xpauevev: naptKtor Sé dnd tHV TH KpLEVa YAAdVTOV; 
and Gregory of Cyprus 2.27 in Cod. Mosgq.: névta K&A@v KIVETC. 

19-20. éxo@jSvvm: Wilcken in a letter to Zimmermann in 1935 claimed that his 
original publication differed from his transcript at this point and that the word 
must be a form of éxn@dvvoc or exn@dbvo, hence Zimm.’s restoration above. 

24-26. Kai Sjnac edcynudvec | yevnOf cKonetv: previous commentators have 
assumed that Chione 1s speaking about committing suicide with her lover. But 
we question whether propriety would have been a significant issue in that 
event. More likely she is thinking of fleeing with him, a necessarily improper 
course of action, unless some ruse can be devised. 

yevn 0 : the form 1s Hellenistic. 
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Xd 


P. Berol. 10535 (=P? 2631) and P. Berol. 21234 are two fragments from 
the same roll. The former was first edited by F. Zimmermann in 1935; 
the latter fragment was identified by H. Maehler and edited by M. 
Gronewald in 1979, who placed it immediately below the second column 
of 10535. Interpretation of the events depends in part upon the accuracy 
of his placement. The first column appears to contain a discussion 
between one man, called “leader” (bégem6n), and a group. Details are 
difficult to sort out, but this man seems to be recounting military adven- 
tures. He refers to “our” in line 12, and possibly in lines 6-7 to “our 
many travails.” The others address him in an exchange that does not 
suggest a hostile relationship. There is mention of homecoming, the 
ninth [ ] and a woman’s girdle (zdné). The discernible contents of 
Column II involve a procession in progress—there is a crush and 
bystanders are gaping at something or someone. The verb egameito in 
lines 12-13 has naturally led editors to suppose that a marriage was in 
progress (though the imperfect tense is cause for concern). Someone’s 
mother (line 21) arrives and and takes a seat when 10535 breaks off. 
Gronewald locates the new fragment at this point, arguing that the bride 
herself is speaking and that all is not well (“whether I am a happy bride 
or these things [have] come upon me ...”). The relation of the people in 
Column I to those in Column II is unknown, though it is tempting to 
identify Column I’s “leader” with “O master” of the second fragment. 
Gronewald has suggested (as em miissiges Spiel?) that this might well 
be part of Chione, coming from a scene in which Chione is forcibly mar- 
ried to Megamedes (who would then be “leader” of Column I). He 
points to similarity in language and style, the prominence of the mother 
in this scrap and in Chione, but in none of the other extant novels, and 
the time period of thirty days in Chione and the “ninth [and twentieth]” 
here. Further, there are phrases throughout reminiscent of Chariton.! 


1P, Berol. 10535 shows clear verbal echoes of Chariton at II.7-9 and 18-20, as well as 
several others that Gronewald points out, 1.e., [oi pJév GAAot (IL-8) and odSeic aneAetoOn 
(11.18). But this may be insignificant, because the topic of crowd behavior may be quite 
standardized. Although the extant fragments of Chrone themselves do not show such 
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On the surface this is quite an attractive suggestion, and there are admit- 
tedly close parallels between Gronewald’s restoration and interpretation 
of this scrap and what seems to be happening in Chione. But perhaps an 
equally plausible case can be made for identification with Ninos. In 
Column I, Ninos might be returning home from one of his military 
adventures and requesting marriage to his preternaturally shy cousin. 
That might be the “marriage” of Column IJ. Remember that in the 
extant fragments of Ninos, his aunt played an important role; she would 
then be the mother so prominent in this scrap. The girl’s hesitancy and 
fear at marriage might account for the odd speech (whoever makes it). 
But this too is ein miissiges Spiel. 

In any case, Lucke (1984), for reasons we believe to be cogent, has 
rejected the placement of the new fragment and questioned the exact 
nature of the events in Column I]. On grammatical grounds alone the 
two pieces cannot be continuous. At the very least, an explanation of 
who or what the mother’s chair was near to and a subject for the verb 
“coming to a halt” ([am]epaueto) are necessary, and this cannot be the 
“bride,” if she is named in the following temporal clause (as Gronewald 
suggests). Further, the parallels from Chariton adduced for Column I, 
for the most part, do not describe wedding processions, but other events, 
such as Kallirhoe’s entrance into the temple of Aphrodite (2.5.4), or the 
trial before the king for the hand of Kallirhoe (5.5.8). Since a mother is 
prominent at the end of 10535 col. II and a woman is speaking in 21234, 
we are tempted, as previous editors were, to locate these scraps in close 
proximity, but with the intervention of some lines. We suggest: (1) 
Column II describes the “leader” coming to an assembly, the subject of 
which is someone’s marriage. (2) The mother of the girl destined to be 
the bride arrives first and seats herself near to the presiding official’s 
throne—the king? her husband? (3) It is she who speaks in the second 
fragment, addressing the “leader” and expressing concern over the mar- 
riage. Oddly enough, identification with Chione is strengthened with 
such a reconstruction: Megamedes could be the “leader,” addressed by 
Chione’s mother as “O master.” Has he performed some military service 
for which he is to be rewarded with the girl’s hand? 


parallels, they were found in a codex that also contained Kallirhoe, so it is possible to argue 
prima facie that Chariton had written both novels. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Berol. 10535 (=P? 2631, measuring 11.0 x14.3 cm) and P. Berol 21234 
(measuring 6.5 x 5.0 cm) together contain portions of two columns, lacking all 
margins, but with an intercolumnium of 1.5 cm. The smaller piece (21234) has 
lines that are complete to the right edge, but without a margin, from which it 1s 
clear that the original lines held between eighteen and twenty letters. The whole, 
which now presents a tattered and worn appearance, must have been an 
elegantly set-out roll. Column height is unknown, but to yudge from comparable 
formats, like that of Kalligone, there would have been at least forty lines to the 
column. The hand is a small, carefully executed rounded upright, of the type 
assignable to the second century CE There are three corrections (1.4, I1.8, 19), 
which appear to be in a different hand. No lectional signs appear; there 1s 
insufficient evidence for the presence or absence of 1ota adscript. Hiatus seems to 
have been admitted at 10535.1.22 and 21234.11.29. The backs of both fragments 
are blank. 
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P.BEROL. 10535 


COLUMN I 
I; 
Iie, 
Lcsetece cchevotsratelas In. [..], .crcoi 
4 Leeananae ees s Jecenn 
[beta wateeee tes ji [.. ]c wev- 
[enece Bieter: ] p6y8ev nuiv 
ncePntdavets ]noAAav ei'te tic 
8 [icseente atone Jae [ad], let 
[.....e eee eee Q | o 
fieceaetainne Janeiporn, [. Jor 
[enact He] tépwv écoOn 
12 [iascedweseae Jovwv 58 Een: “tt 
Dssides Bs ] huetépwv;” ot 5é- “cod 
[vanes Jotve[....] iva tt Kat 
sete ].[.]... , veven; cot de 
16 Lvasens | eee [.. N]Juiv ad- 
[t- ... A}yepov yivecBox tic 
[ioveletepeecs oi] Kade &rovoctn- 
[Gesawiees ] xa[i] ta Hwétepa 
20 [eoiacents ]., . da dvoAa- 
[Bersedreed es ].. , zep anéArnec 
[Paatreee sy ]vndn 4 [Elvan 


Schubart’s and Z:1mmerman’s conjectures are to be found in GRP. Maehler’s are in 


Gronewald. 
Col. I: 3. cot Maeh. 4. Jec&ny pap. 6. 16x9ev Gron., poxyAdv Schub. 8-10. ei 
| [te yeyovacciy tivec] Kata | [OaAattav Kat]énerpor 7 c&[A]o Gron. 9. kata Schub. 


10. kat]énerpo1 Zimm. at end, tA[o]ou Maeh. 12. xp]ovmv Schub. 12-13. ti, | 
[pf\c, tv] Maeh., “ti| [va tev] quetépwv;” Gron. 13-14. of 5€- “cod | [radta] obv 
[éctiv;]” Gron. 15. Perhaps xlotiévor Maeh. cot 8& Maeh. 16. av) pap. 
16-17. qdj[totc or ad|[to¢ Maeh. 17. A]yeuov Zimm. yewvecOan pap. 

18-19. oi]kade dxovoctn| [ceac Zimm. 20. yoJunAro. or ket]unAvo Gron. 

22. Perhaps vov 45n Gron. H [é]vetn (sc. {eépa or vvE) Maeh. 
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COLUMN I 


] weariness for us 
] many whether a 
ne 
]... 


] attacks or... 
] one of our [ 
] he said “What 

] of ours?” They said, “Of you 


| has been saved 


] now [ | why even 
] to go? But for you 
] for us 


| to become leader of the 
] return home 

] and our affairs 

] accounting? 

] you left 

] the ninth 
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COLUMN Il 


8 [t- ... ot p]év GAA Bavud[Cov-] 
te[c Kai ExnenAnypev[or ... ] 
[ 
[ 

12 [ é-] 
YOpetto kl... .. eee eee eee ] 
etc TOV Eat 
de everadcatod [...... ] 

16 yevonevrc aviAO[ov .... | 
CKEyOHEVOLTHV .v[..... ] 
Kai ovdeic dneAetgOn - Kai Tv] 
HOicwdc nEpi 16 SouG[T1-] 

20 Ov TAVTOV EicTpEXOvTO|V.] 
4 SE untnp PVdcaco rp[d-] 
7M pev eichAGev, mpadtn Sle é-] 
xdOrcev Ext tivoc Sigpov 

24 TAnc[tlov Keip[evov ..... ] 


Col. II: 2. &Jvjip Zimm. 7-8. $& [ad[todc] Zimm. 8. ovo pap. 8-9. so 
Schub. 12-13. é] |yopetto Zimm. 14. éav[tOv ofkov Zimm., éay[tod Schub. 
15. Se[vAijc 88 Schub., perhaps 5y[ Maeh. 18. «oft qv Zimm. 19, -vo@ricpoc 
pap. 19-22. so Schub. 24. at end, [év @ 5é or [Ste 5& Gron. 
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12.3 
] by her girdle 


COLUMN II 


They escorted [?] 

The rest marveled and 

were aghast [ 

[ 

| 

[ 

was being married [ 
into...own...[ 

] stopped, [and since] 

it was [?] they arrived [ 

in order to consider the [ 

and no one was left out. And there [was] 
a crush around the house, 

with everyone rushing in. 
[Someone’s| mother was the first 
to arrive, and was the first 

to sit upon a chair [throne?] 
placed nearby. 
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P.BEROL. 21234 


COLUMN I 


[dvlexaveto kai ac etdev n 


eee ] avéctn Kai “a décz0- 
[ta.... tov,” ete, “mepecti colt] 
4 [senate ] xétepov edtvy@ 
[koi LlaKxapta tic ety yovn a- 
eee ] youca h Kai tav- 
Berea ] AGe npdc ene 
8 [eacderesels ], (to texpnpt- 


[esheets Joce [...] 


1. [évJenaveto Gron., [ .. ] émadeto Lucke 1-2. n | {Xidvn] ? Gron., h|[yendva.] Maeh. 
2-3. @ 5écno|[ta] Maeh. 3-4. “évav|tiov,” etne, “né&pectt colt | Epwtav] Maeh., 
Epwtac pe] or cyvoG bé] Maeh., etdévan] ? Gron. 4. notepa°v pap. 5. so 

Mach. 5-6. &|[v5pa Maeh., &|[vdpa.cé Aa]Bodca Gron. 6. €]youca ? Maeh. 
6-7. 16.8 |[ctata nap]iAGe Mach. 8. wéyhicto Maeh. 8-9. texurpi|[o] Gron. 
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] was coming to a halt, and when she saw, 

[ } she stood up and “O master,” 
[——},” she said, “your [something] is here 
[——] whether I have good fortune 

[and] am a happy woman 

| or these 

[things have] come upon me 

[ | truly, you yourself 

[shall give? the clearest?] evidence 
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P BEROL 10535, COLUMNI 


6ff. See above, introduction. 

18-19. oi]kade &xovoctm|[c-: 1f not the rare dxovocti| [cemc as Schubart sug- 
gests, surely a form of &rovoctéw. In either case, the issue seems to be a 
homecoming, for the leader and his army. 

22. % [é]lvatn: while it 1s possible to restore 4 [é]vatn | [koi eixocth], as 
Gronewald suggests, there 1s no room for jwépa or for a verb. More likely 
qwépa or vv was actually written, and the ninth [day?] is at issue, not the 
twenty-ninth. 

23. ].,  e8[... ]vtec: tote 5[é malytec ? 

24. ti Govy: the presence of this item of women’s apparel 1s intriguing. Though 
we are attracted by Zimmermann’s suggestion that she was about to hang her- 
self in despair at being abandoned, nothing supports this supposition, though 
it may tend to reinforce the identification with Chione, who may have been 
plotting a suicide with her lover rather than endure marriage to Megamedes. 
Lucke suggests, somewhat more plausibly, that this item of clothing has tts 
place in the description of a beautiful woman (as all heroines are), e.g., AT 
1.1.11, 8.12.1, 8.13.1. Gronewald connects it with the coming “marriage.” 
Whatever its significance, it would seem to require the presence of another 
woman besides the mother of Column II. Either the mother or this woman 
could be the yovr of 21234. 


COLUMN II 


7. npovreprov : the verb can be used for the bringing of the bride to the house of 
the bridegroom; see, e.g., Ch. 5.5.5, where Kallirhoe sees in a dream Xoupéav 
Kal TV TOV yopLOV hépav écteQauvapevyny tiv ROALV GANV Kai TpOTEUROLEVTV 
QdtHV ONO RATPOC Kal PNTPOC Etc THY OiKIav tod vuLgiov. But this usage 1s 
hardly exclusive. Note that here only the mother seems to be present. 

8. oi pjév &AAo: Gronewald points out that the expression 1s frequent in Chari- 
ton, with the 5€ clause (here in the lacuna) indicating an exception. See, e.g., 
Ch. 5.8.10: ot wlév &AAo1 névtec cKvOpwrot, udvoc SE MiBprdatnc yeyn Bac 

8-9. Bystanders can be counted on to marvel at the beauty of the heroine as well 
as other things. Compare Ch. 2.5.4: abtiyv [sc. Kallirhoe] é0otpocav &ravtec 
KatanAayeic obv 6 Avovicioc c&peavoc HV 

12-13. The imperfect 1s difficult. Gronewald points out that the tense might be 
an expression of sadness and inevitability from an interested bystander. Alter- 
natively, 1t could belong to a contrary-to-fact condition. 

15. Schubart’s S¢[vA‘jc 5€ 1s not unreasonable; the word can refer to the late 
afternoon, just before sunset. Kallirhoe is brought in procession to Dionysios 
nepi trv écnépav (Ch. 3.2.11). 
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17. tv _ v[: not vb[uonv. Maehler suggests either thv dv[ctoyfh or Sb[cmvov 

19. dOicudc: in the extant novels, only once before in Ch. 5.5.8: €mOev obv 
GOicuodc Av nepi te BaciAerae —-anevtec yp covetpeyov _eicjADev odv eic 10 
dixactipiov. Nu was deleted from the beginning of the line (either to eliminate 
dittography or to correct the word division or both.) 


P BEROL 21234 


1-2. Although it is obvious that these two fragments do belong together, 
Gronewald’s join is impossible. At the very least another line or two must 
intervene before the second fragment begins to make the events coherent. 

ac eidev n: 1 utp, the name of the girl (Gronewald’s j Xi6vn) would fit, 
or, €.g., 1) vonon. Maehler’s yyepova, or indeed any object, should require an 
article. 

2. é&véctn: someone “stands up” to speak. This could easily be the mother, who 
takes a seat near the end of Column II. In this case, has the person addressed 
as @ Sécrota yust entered the chamber and come to a stop? 

2-3. @ S€cno| [ta] 1s hardly the customary way for women in the novels to 
address their betrothed, however reluctant they may be about the marriage. A 
different supplement (e.g., @ Sécno| {tva]) would violate normal rules for syll- 
able division. 

5. yovi;: the word must refer to a married woman; tt 1s unsuitable for an unmar- 
nied girl, even if she 1s betrothed. 
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Fragments of the Phointkika recall Spencer Tracy’s classic remark about 
Katherine Hepburn in Pat and Mike: “There’s not much meat on ’er, but 
what’s there 1s cherce.”! The now pitifully mangled fragments include 
the appearance of a ghost, a deflowering, human sacrifice, cannibalism, 
and a masquerade in white and black costume that takes place at mid- 
night, events that have inspired interpretations as sensational and as 
controversial as the material itself. 

The central question raised by these fragments 1s how to assess the 
relative importance of religious and literary parallels. Can this text be 
regarded as a document 1n reconstructing religious or literary history, or 
does it inhabit the borderland between them both? There has been a 
lively discussion in the last half-century of the thesis that the ancient 
novels were written and read as religious documents, deriving their basic 
structure and many details from the myths and cults of popular religions. 
Albert Henrichs, in his editio princeps of the Phoinikika, argues that the 
sacrifice scene in Lollianos 1s inspired by actual rite, probably of a Diony- 
sian character, and employs the literary text to illuminate a little-known 
corner of religious history. His edition contains an extensive collection 
of liturgical, mythological, and ethnographic parallels concerning oath 
rituals, the sacrifice of children, cannibalism, and face-painting to sup- 
port his views. Without postulating a religious message for the novel as a 
whole, he claims that Lollianos’s description of a ritual murder repre- 
sents, more or less accurately, the cult practices of the Egyptian bouko- 
lot. He argues that this scene yields valuable information about the 
structure of ancient mystery rituals (1972: 78 n. 6) and that these new 
fragments support the methodological correctness of Kerényi’s and 
Merkelbach’s interpretations of the ancient novels. 

In contrast, G. Sandy, C. Jones, and J. Winkler have argued on the 


1 We would like to express our gratitude to Catherine Evans for verifying this quotation 
for us 
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basis of the extensive literary parallels with the other novels, especially 
Apuleius and Achilles Tatius, that the piece is to be located in the seamier 
regions of criminal-satiric fiction. All three would read the sensational 
elements as confected for entertainment; and while attributing to the 
author the capability of appropriating and incorporating within his nar- 
rative the rites and religious beliefs that would have been a natural part 
of the texture of daily life, they would deny that the text was intended to 
convey an overt (or covert) religious message. 

Recently, the possibility of a middle ground has suggested itself. D. 
Selden (1994) has demonstrated that the wall painting described in the 
opening pages of Achilles Tatius’s novel is capable of being “read” in 
two quite different ways: the iconography of the girl riding on the back 
of a bull a Greek viewer would identify as the victimized Europe being 
carried off by Zeus; but a worshipper of Astarte—that is, a non-Greek 
native of the region of Sidon—would see that same picture as represent- 
ing the dominion of the marine goddess Astarte over Baal (symbolized as 
the bull). Selden is interested in exploring those areas so common within 
the novels that would seem to be “double determined,” that is, capable 
of being decoded in two opposing, often mutually contradictory ways, 
and suggests, quite cogently, that this habit of mind—or as he has it, the 
rhetorical figure of syllepsis—may be a significant characteristic of the 
fiction of late antiquity. The fragments of Lollianos, Iolaos, and 
Tinouphis, like Apuleius, are striking for their determined conjunction of 
the sacred and the scurrilous. Selden’s thesis holds out the possibility that 
the authors of ancient novels deliberately selected material and presented 
it to offer a coherent experience not of one or the other mode of activity, 
but of both. Many incidents in the text become, thereby, optical illu- 
sions; viewed from one angle they present the reader with dangerous 
criminal behavior, from another a complete religious ritual. Of course, 
ultimately this kind of double determination is a matter of narrative stra- 
tegy, not of religious belief; but just as the bicultural interpretation of the 
painting at the opening of Achilles Tatius’s novel must reflect “real” 
beliefs of that world’s inhabitants in order to gain its effect, so too—in so 
far as these texts are truly double determined—the religious world of 
ancient fiction must represent “real” beliefs and a coherent set of activi- 
ties of its inhabitants. 
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THE AUTHOR 


The subscription of the papyrus obligingly gives us the name of the 
author, Lollianos. Although it does not occur frequently, this name is 
familiar enough in documents from Greco-Roman Egypt for the notion 
that the Phoinikika was a product of a local but now otherwise unknown 
writer to be not unduly disturbing. But a more intriguing potential 
author is P. Hordeonius Lollianos, a sophist, who was the “first to have 
held the chair of rhetoric in Athens,” probably under Antoninus Pius.? 
The basic information about him comes from Philostratos (Vit. soph. 
§§ 526-27), augmented by a few inscriptions and notices in the rhetori- 
cal theorists,> in the grammarian Phrynichos, and in the Souda.* Besides 
providing anecdotal material about his political life in Athens, Philostra- 
tos mentions that he was the student of Isaios the Assyrian, a master of 
the plain style (Vit. soph. § 514), and like him, his writing was free from 
excess. Two samples from his oeuvre that clearly impressed Philostratos 
remain. One comes from a popular type of set piece modeled on 
Demosthenes’ Against Leptines:> “The mouth of the Pontus is closed by 
a law and a few syllables halt the Athenian food supply; Lysander, spar- 
ring with ships (naumachon), and Leptines, sparring with statutes 
(nomomachon) are equal in might.” The other comes from a speech 
against the sale of the sacred island of Delos: “Take back, O Poseidon, 
your favor to Delos! Since she is being sold, allow her to make an 
escape.”” 


2 For discussion of Lollianos’s life and position in rhetoric, see Schissel von Fleschen- 
berg 1926: 181-201 and Keil 1953: Sff. Henrichs discusses the inscriptional evidence for 
Lolhanos’ dates, concluding “Mann kann ... annehmen, dass Lolhanos bereits unter 
Hadrian in Athen Privatunternicht erteilt hat, aber erst unter Antoninus Pius die offenthiche 
Professur bekommen hat” (1972: 24 n. 2). 

3 Principally he is cited for his position on stasis theory; for a collection of his state- 
ments and a discussion of their significance, see Schissel von Fleschenberg 1926: 185-92. 

4 “T ollianos the Ephesian, a sophist, a student of Isaios the Assyrian, born in the time 
of Hadrian Caesar. He wrote many things” (Souda, s.v. Lollianos). 

5 This was a popular exercise: further examples include orations 53 and 54 attributed 
to Aihos Aristides, a reference in Apsines 232.16 (Sp.-H.), and an anonymous speech of the 
third century BCE found on papyrus (BKT 7.4-13 = P2 2511). 

6 KéxAerctot 10 ctépa tod Mdvtov vou Kai tac "AOnvatav tpoac dAtyar KMAGODC CDA- 
AaBat, kai tadtov Sivator Adcavbpoc vavpax@v Kai Aentivnc vowoLaxav 

7 “ddcov, & dcerdov, thy éni AfA@ xaprv, cvyyapncov adti toAovpevy ovyeiv.” The 
passage depends on the hearer’s knowledge that Delos was orginally a floating island, to 
whom Poseidon granted the “favor” of remaining stationary in the ocean. This, too, might 
be a rhetorical exercise rather than a political speech on a live issue; see Kohl 1915: no. 
210. 
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Hordeonius Lollianos’s floruit was early enough for him to have 
authored the Phoinikika, but unfortunately there is no positive reason to 
attribute the piece to him, apart from the fact that he is the only Lolli- 
anos for whom we have evidence of literary prominence. Negative evi- 
dence is equally inconclusive. Henrichs has argued that (1) the style of 
the Phointkika is incompatible with what we know of Lollianos, and (2) 
the sophists supposedly did not write novels. His second point is based 
on an assumption that novel-writing would have been less than socially 
acceptable for men of status, which cannot be justified by the ancient evi- 
dence. The incident that he cites from Philostratos, namely that Celer 
wrote an “erotic novel” on the subject of “Araspes the lover of 
Pantheia”® and circulated it under the name of Dionysios—to the latter’s 
detriment—is subject to more than one interpretation. In fact, 
Philostratos’s language? suggests that it is the style of the piece, not its 
erotic theme, that he regards as unworthy of Dionysios, and the work in 
question was more likely to have been a rhetorical composition than a 
novel.!° 

It is more difficult to judge the quality of Lollianos’s style from such a 
small sample. Clearly he writes in Attic!! and avoids hiatus. While the 
balance and wit found in Philostratos’s two illustrations may not be typi- 
cal of Lollianos’s every sentence, he is obviously capable of such elegan- 
cies. But these are far from the intricate and artifical style of Heliodoros 
or even the studied simplicity of Longos. In contrast, the Phoinikika per- 
mits hiatus, and lacks the artifice of Avcavipoc vavpayav Kal Aentivnc 
vowonayav. But its overall quality is unusally difficult to judge, because 
the middle portion of every line is missing. And the dialogues, which are 


8 The original story 1s found in Xenophon’s Kyropaideia, where it already shows tts 
novelistic potential, for a discussion of which see Tatum 1989: 163-88. The names 
Antheia and Habrokomes in the Ephesiaka are deliberately modeled on Xenophon’s hus- 
band and wife, Panthera and Abradatas. The story of Pantheia 1s also told in Philostr. 
Imag. 2.9. 

? Vit. Soph. § 524. For a translation, see below, App. B, no. 15. 

10 So Jones 1980: 254 n. 61. Erotic themes occur in progymnasmata; for a list see 
Rohde 1974: 344-72. Further, Lucian remarks in the opening of Alex. §2 that Arrian 
wrote a life of Tillorobos (or Tilloboros) the bandit, and that this 1s sufficient justification 
for Lucian’s embarking on his own biography of a scoundrel. This suggests that low-hfe 
topics were not unpopular and that authorial disclaimers for choosing such unsavory 
topics were a stylized part of the literary practice. 

11 Phrymichos objects to Lollianos’s lapses from pure Attic. Whether this indicates that 
the two men were on opposite sides in a lively academic controversy or that Lollianos’s 
Attic was not as good as 1t should have been 1s moot. See Fischer 1974: nos. 140, 141, 152 
(=pp. 15, 170, 180 Lobeck). 
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vital in producing variety and a fix on character suffer the most— 
speakers and contexts are all but impossible to determine. In spite of 
these obstacles, the Greek appears lucid enough, consistently Attic and 
free from gross syntactical or morphological anomalies.!* Indeed, there 
are some Stylistic pretensions: in B.1 verso 19-21, the phrases are nearly 
equal in number of syllables, and the asyndeton (“they sang, they drank, 
they had sex with the women”) is quite effective; and in P. Oxy. 
1368.3-6 we find alliteration and a balanced and artificial word order (“I 
am lying beneath that plane tree, and with me a fair maiden, both of us 
slain”). Henrichs himself, after all, linked the Phoinikika stylistically 
with Chariton, a text written presumably before the heyday of Atticism 
in plain but not inelegant Greek, not with such unprepossessing narra- 
tives as the apocryphal Acta or the Alexander Romance (1972: 27). 

Two features of the narrative are especially striking: its rapidity (the 
sacrifice scene, for example, is presented without any of the repetitions 
that build to a climax or rhetorical outpourings found in Achilles Tatius), 
and an undoubtedly related phenomenon, the placid surface of the text, 
which glosses over horrors like the appearance of a ghost or the disposal 
of corpses with the blandest prose. Should this be deliberate choice 
rather than ineptitude, we would not find it impossible to imagine that 
the rhetor had produced such a text, if he was intent on writing a novel 
of low life and chose to abandon some of the niceties of Atticism. But 
this is not to say that he did. 


THE TITLE 


The Phoinikika provides us with our earliest manuscript title for an 
ancient novel.!> Our novel is called “Phoenician Matters.” It conforms 
to a type—neuter plural of a geographical location—that was in vogue 
for fictional (e.g., Babyloniaka, Ephesiaka, Milesiaka) as well as histori- 
cal (e.g., Persika, Skythika, Indika) material,'* though without any firm 


12 Though there are a few unclassical usages, the one real oddity Henrichs can point to 
1s the expression “to swear in the blood of the heart”; but that occurs in a broken passage, 
and how we evaluate it depends on whether it 1s a semitism or an imitation of Latin usage. 
See below, B.1 recto 14-15 note. 

13 We may have an earlier reference to ancient fiction by title, Persius 1.133: “post 
prandia Calliroen do.” But it is not absolutely certain that Persius means Chariton’s novel. 
Plutarch’s reference to the Milestaka (Crass. § 32.3) 1s more or less contemporary with Lol- 
lianos. For other examples of this type, see App. B. 

14 Henrichs (1972: 11) remarks that there were several local histories called 
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indication of contents: the Milesiaka was apparently a collection of sala- 
cious short stories; Ktesias’s Persika a romanticized history of the earlier 
Assyrian and Medean empires, then the Persian Empire from its founda- 
tion in 398 B.C.E. Indeed, the form of the title was so standardized that 
Petronius could play off of expectations by calling his novel “Satyrika,” 
or as Perry translates it, “A Tale from the Land of Lascivious” (192). 

If we judge from other novels with similar titles, no consistent pattern 
for the relationship of the title to the actual location of the novel 
emerges. If Lollianos’s novel was like Xenophon’s Ephesiaka, its charac- 
ters might have originated on some part of the Phoenician coast, most 
probably Sidon or Tyre, or a few incidents may have taken place there, 
but the major part of the novelistic adventures could easily have been 
located elsewhere in the Greco-Roman world. Most of Xenophon’s 
“Ephesian Matters,” after all, takes place in Egypt. If it was like 
Iamblichos’s Babyloniaka, which, according to Photios’s Epitome, not 
only took place in the area of ancient Babylonia, but even included the 
characters Mesopotamia and her twin brothers Tigris and Euphrates, 
then the whole of it would have been located in that part of the ancient 
world to which the term “Phoinikia” could be applied. The limits of this 
region were rather flexible in antiquity. According to the geographer 
Strabo writing in the second century C.E., who may therefore be taken as 
a near contemporary source, Phoinikia extended from the area around 
Tripolis in the north along the coast to Pelusium on the eastern border of 
Egypt (16.2.12-22). 


THE LOCATION OF THE NOVEL 


Henrichs would locate the activities of B.1 in the eastern marshes near 
Pelusium, because he identified those performers of the sacrifice of the 
pats with the Egyptian boukoloi. These so-called “herdsmen” were 
apparently social outcasts who retired to the more inaccessible regions of 
the Delta and survived by preying on the shipwrecked and on unwary 
travelers. Both Achilles Tatius and Heliodoros, as well as supposedly less 
imaginative sources like Cassius Dio (72.4), described their behavior in 
detail. The identification is based on the similarity of the narrative of the 


“Phoinikika” that can be assigned to the first or second century CE, those of Klaudios 
Iolaos (=FGrHist 788, 1-3), Herennios Philon (=FGrHist 790 F5), and Mochos 
(= FGrHist 784 F3-5). 
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sacrifice of the pais in Lollianos to the Scheintod of Leukippe in Achilles 
Tatius and the murder of a Roman centurian in Cassius Dio, but not on 
any overt indications from the text itself. 

We agree that the parallels between the three texts are quite striking, 
but we question whether the fact that those performing the sacrifice in 
Achilles Tatius and Cassius Dio are boukoloi requires that the same 
group be responsible in the Phomikika. After all, the boukoloi in 
Heliodoros and Xenophon of Ephesos do not engage in human sacrifice, 
and the outlaws in Xenophon who attempt to sacrifice Antheia to Ares 
are not boukoloi. Further boukoloi are swamp dwellers, their natural 
habitat reed huts cunningly hidden throughout the marshes or boats 
(Hld. 1.5-7). In Heliodoros, they store their loot in a cave, but in none 
of the extant novels do they have the kind of building that the group in 
the Phoinikika would seem to inhabit—one large enough for a consider- 
able number of people!> with windows raised above ground level. 

This building is a puzzle: most ancient urban centers or villages did 
not run to such large structures, apart from the temple, which would not 
have had windows, or a bath. The rooms in private dwellings, even in 
the houses of the well-to-do, would usually have been too small, as 
would stables, which in any case did not have windows.!® 

But wherever they were, they were clearly not in the open, in a cave, 
or in a reed hut—the three areas associated with the nefarious activities 
of the boukoloi. Further, the very end of B.1 verso mentions the 
“workshop of a goldsmith” as if it were the destination of at least some 
of the outlaws who leave after the party. If they had planned to rob his 
shop (and this is by no means certain), then they must have been fairly 
close to an urban center, which is the only place a goldsmith’s shop could 
have been located; in staging a robbery within a populated area, they are 
behaving in a manner anomalous for boukoloi, if our literary sources are 


15 Eleven guards are mentioned, plus the remainder of the band, plus a number of 
women, plus corpses, all within the enclosed space. Without being dogmatic, it does seem 
to us that the precise number of guards was meant to be taken hterally, and so may imply 
the presence of a relatively large number of captives. Even if the function of the guards was 
to protect the corpses from being looted by their fellows, the large number again requires a 
similarly large number of bandits. 

16 Several of the private dwellings in the Egyptian village of Karamis seem to have had 
subterranean basements sufficiently large to have held around thirty people; from the 
inside, they would have had high windows located at the ground level (Husson 1983: 
109-18). Alternatively, the outlaws might be in possession of a bath, which normally had 
high narrow windows and could have been privately owned. (We are indebted to S. C. 
Herbert for this information.) 
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accurate. Since banditry was common to all regions of the Greco-Roman 
world, we are inclined to think these men were not boukoloi at all, but 
closer in kin to the robber band in Apuleius. If so, their exact location 
could be anywhere near an urban center in the eastern Mediterranean. 


THE CHARACTERS AND PLOT 


The plot contains several incidents bound together in no obvious way: 
three would seem to be externally narrated, one scene certainly has an 
ego-narrator, another seems to. We have (1) the celebration of a festival 
or party, during which a nameless narrating-I loses his virginity (this is to 
be located at the end of Book 1 or the beginning of Book 2), (2) an 
apparent ritual murder of either a child or a servant ( pais) by a group of 
outlaws, who proceed to cook the victim’s heart, swear an oath upon it, 
and eat it, followed immediately by (3) a feast, after which the outlaws 
indulge in communal sex, sleep for a while, then dress up in white or 
black costume and exit into the night. Both prisoners and corpses are 
mentioned in this third scene. The events of (2) and (3) must occur after 
(1), but whether they come in Book 2, Book 3, or some even later book is 
not known (see below for a discussion of the placement of the frag- 
ments). We also have episode (4), wherein a ghost appears to Glauketes 
as he rides along a path, but he continues to ride until he reaches a stable, 
where it looks as if he is about to have an amatory adventure. This 
episode cannot be located with respect to the other events. 

That they are all to be located within the one novel depends on the 
presence of a most enigmatic character named Glauketes, who acts as if 
he is the slave or the servant of Persis (or perhaps Persis’s inexperienced 
companion?). He does not speak in the extant parts, and would seem to 
have some independence, because he is alone when he meets the ghost. 
To judge by appearances, Persis is a woman of the world, if not a courte- 
san. She has a secret room in her establishment, operates without a 
duenna, and possesses sufficient social independence to send to her ste- 
ward for money. The fact that she has a mother does not necessarily 
contradict this picture. A number of the ladies in Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Courtesans have mothers who launch them in their careers. The 
names of Glauketes and Persis occur on two small scraps that are to be 
located at the top of page B.1 recto, so these two may be participants in 
the scene of human sacrifice. 

The third named character is Androtimos, whose presence can only be 
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securely fixed during the party following the human sacrifice. He may be 
one of the prisoners of the outlaw band, or indeed he might be its leader; 
such a figure would seem to be involved in sacrificing the pars, although 
his name does not occur. There has been a tendency to identify Andro- 
timos as the main character—the novel’s hero—and he may be, but he 
does not appear in the Oxyrhynchus fragment. (Is it only coincidence 
that the names Persis and Androtimos sound like Perseus and 
Andromeda?) 

In addition to these characters, there is an ego-narrator—a man—in 
one of the fragments who has “his first experience of sexual intercourse” 
with Persis. He might be Androtimos, or he might not. There also seems 
to be an ego narrator in the human sacrifice cum party scene, who cannot 
be Androtimos—but the text is too broken to be dogmatic. If there is, we 
are tempted identify him with Persis’s boyfriend, and assume that he is 
telling an involved anecdote, encompassing the Cologne A and B frag- 
ments, and embedded within the larger external narration. But he is just 
as likely to be Glauketes. 

There is also the sacrificial victim designated only by the term pars, 
which can be used for a child, a servant, or a male lover. Henrichs 
(1972) took the victim to be a child; Winkler (1980: 173-74) discusses 
the possibility of the pais being the boyfriend of another male character; 
and at B.1 verso 13, pais is used of a servant. 

Other characters include Persis’s mother, someone’s sister, the uniden- 
tified man wearing nothing more than a scarlet loincloth who performs 
the sacrifice, a girl who appears to be dead, and a ghost and his dead 
female companion, who appear to Glauketes. 


LOLLIANOS AND APULEIUS 


Previous commentators!” have been struck by the similarity between 
events of B.1 verso and Lucius’s captivity in the robbers’ cave (Apuleius 
4.8 and 4.22), which we schematize as follows: 


LOLLIANOS APULEIUS 


The group is feasting (8-11). A new group arrives with 
booty (4.8.1.). 


17 Jones (1980: 251-53), whose schematization of the relationship between the two 
passages we have adapted with a few additions; and Winkler (1980: 158-59). 
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LOLLIANOS 


They drink from a cup chased 
with a design of Lapiths (and 
Centaurs?) (14-15). 


A new group arrives (18-19). 


They indulge in singing, drinking, 
sex, then go to sleep (20-21). 


At midnight (23) they wake up, 
dress themselves in black or white 
garments, and go out (26-29). 


There seem to be plans for an 
escape (31-33). 


APULEIUS 


The group 1s feasting (4.8.5). 


They are compared to Lapiths 
and Centaurs (4.8.5). 


They pour libations to dead 
comrades, sing songs to Mars, 
then go to sleep (4.22.1). 


When the night had advanced, 
some with swords, some dressed 
as Lemures go out (4.22.5). 


The ass escapes with the girl 
(6.26). 


The parallels are even more striking when we consider that Apuleius 
4.9-21 consists of three robber’s tales inserted into the main narrative 
and 4.28-6.24 is another, much longer insert, the tale of Cupid and 
Psyche. There may also be a scatological parallel: the episode of the ass 
distracting his attackers by spattering them with noxious feces (Apuleius 
4.3.10) shows linguistic similarities with Androtimos’s complaint that he 
1s overwhelmed by the smell of belching and flatulence (B.1 verso 
10-11)—an incident we believe was meant to function as a distraction. 
A final point of overlap may be the presence of a girl in both tales, the 
apparently dead girl at B.1 verso 24 and the captive brought into the cave 
at 4.23.3. The overwhelming difference between these two, of course, 1s 
the absence of ritual murder—or even Scheintod—in the relevant section 
of Apuleius; nor do his robbers have a woman available for sexual pur- 
poses. And although they are not particularly adverse to killing, they 
have not littered their cave with corpses. 

In contrast to Apuleius, the version of the ass tale attributed to Lucian 
contains only the details of the arrival of a group with booty followed by 
feasting and drinking (§ 21), several days later the report of a sentry fol- 
lowed by an attack on a passing stranger in the predawn hours (§ 22), 
then the ass’s attempt to escape (§23). The allusion to Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the pouring of libations and singing songs to Mars, and the 
masquerade are all missing from the Lucian; but these are precisely the 
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sort of specific details that an epitome might omit. The incident of the ass 
defecating on his attackers 1s present (§ 18), however, and the outlaws 
in [Lucian] are based in a dwelling (ta orkeia) with a forecourt ( pro- 
domos), not a cave, as in Apuleius. In this one particular, Lollianos and 
[Lucian] agree against Apuletus. 

Too many peculiar and memorable details of the Phoimikika and of 
Apuleius converge 1n too small a space for the pattern be accidental. Nor 
1s 1t possible to explain their convergence as naturally deriving from the 
circumstances of the story itself. For example, by way of a test, 1f we 
compare Lolhianos’s account of the activities after the murder of the pais 
and the actions of the boukolor in Achilles Tatius and Cassius Dio, who 
engage in equally antisocial acts—murder and cannibalism—we find no 
similarities. If the parallels are not accidental, then the two texts must 
bear some literary relationship to each other—either one imitated the 
other or both share a common ancestor. Obviously, if the author of the 
Phoimkika was P. Hordeontus Lollianos, he could easily have produced 
his tale in time for Apuleius to have known it; equally, Apulerus could 
have been the inspiration for the scene in the outlaws’ lair, if the 
Phoinikika belongs not to the early, but to the later second century. And 
of course, both writers could have been borrowing from the original 
Greek ass tale, which Photios knew and compared—favorably—with the 
version attributed to Lucian (Cod. 129). 

Any allusive interdependence between these two hinges on the fact 
that what the ass narrates in Apuleius seems 1n Lollianos to be communi- 
cated by a human narrator. Naturally this raises the question: could the 
narrator of the B.1 incidents be an ass? B.1 verso 14-15 gives a tantaliz- 
ing glimpse of an ego-narrator, elsewhere unsuspected, whose species 
is unknown. The earlier scene with Persis, for which there 1s also a 
narrating-I, might then begin to look similar to Lucius’s dalliance with 
Fotis (in Apuleius) or Palaistra (in Lucian), after which the narrator 1s 
transformed into the beast and falls in with the characters of B.1 verso. 
But the location of the B.1 verso events within a large building with high 
windows should preclude the presence of animals (unless the ego- 
narrator 1s without, gazing in through one of the windows?). And the 
scatological incidents—if they are indeed related to each other—suggest 
that any imitation stopped short of metamorphosis: what was in the one 
bestial behavior 1s firmly located in human action 1n the other. Lollianos 
is not, therefore, the author of the original Greek ass tale; if he imitates 
it, he does so while omitting 1ts most salient feature—the metamorphosis. 
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An answer to the related question of who imitates whom, considering 
the precarious state of our text and at least one missing link, we cannot 
give. It is interesting, however, that Lollianos’s narrative has points of 
overlap with the seamier aspects not only of Apuleius but also of Achilles 
Tatius. Of course, the elements of similarity with Achilles Tatius—ritual 
murder or Scheimtod—almost certainly cannot have been part of an 
original ass tale, because they are not to be found either in the Lucianic 
version or in Apuleius. One wonders, therefore, if Lollianos might not be 
a later and derivative writer who quite consciously set out to exploit the 
sensationalism of his predecessors. Unfortunately, whatever messages 
the pointed allusions to earlier tales must have carried to the reader are 
now lost in the lacunae. 


DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 1368 (= P? 2620, measuring 19.2 x 9.6 cm) consists of twenty-nine lines 
from the top of a column from a papyrus roll, with a few traces of a preceding 
column visible to the left. It was written on the back of a register of persons, 
probably drawn up for taxation. The register was assigned on the basis of its 
handwriting to the end of the second century CE; the hand that has written the 
Phointktka 1s medium-sized and shows some affinity for the Severe style, as well 
as cursive characteristics. Grenfell and Hunt’s date of “no later than about the 
middle of the third century” seems correct (1915: 119). The original scribe made 
several corrections by adding words above the line and by using expunging dots 
above and below the text to be deleted. There seems to be a paragraphos at line 
II.9, nu in suspension at JI.15, and tremata, but iota adscript 1s not written. The 
scribe tends to mark elisions (II.15, 18), but the text itself has freely admitted 
hiatus. M. Reeve assigned this piece to the Phointktka on the basis of the name 
Glauketes, after the Cologne fragment was identified (Henrichs 1970c: 42, n. 1); 
certainly the two fragments are stylistically consistent (see Henrichs 1970c: 
42-43 and Henrichs 1972: 9-10 for details). 
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P.OXY. 1368, COLUMN II 


vieic thy adtiv Gayal .. . | 
LLUKpov G0 TH 6500 Ex[tpa-] 
netc. ketpo 67 b20 tH 1[Ac-] 
TAVICT@ EKELVT] KO LET” E- 
Lod Kp KaAT, GLOw &vypN- 
pévor.” 6 d& PAavKéetnc éK- 
TAayerc, ocrEp eiKdc, EQBEy- 
Eato pév oddév rpdc TAd- 

ta, enévevev dé pdvov Kat 
[ula Aovvev. 6 8 vecvi- 
[cxoc] HoavicBn émvevcav- 


{toc, 6] 6& TAavKétyc Kate Kp 


[t]oc HAavvev Kol &wo ére- 
Ctpégeto, et mov adO1¢ Vor 
Exetvov, GAA’ odxéti &BAerev. 
Goukvettat obv voKtoc Ett 
eli]c thy KOuNv Kai Hv roO- 
p’ aDTH moTAWAC * toDTOV b1- 
aPo&c Ope tivo inndcta.- 

Civ dve@ypevyy Kai Ev 

adti cB dda edvteAy Kai 
PavAnv. Katadjcac odv 
KPOC TH PatVY tov innov 
BoAwv adtoc éxi thc cB E- 
d[o]c éxexetper kaBevderv - 
KQV TOOTH KaTELA yovn S1- 
& KAipaKoc f Ty €& bnepo- 
[ov &]youca Kato etc thy tn- 
[mOctociw... 


We do not print the fragmentary first column. 

Col. Il: 1. vioic, Oceyer[t or Ocryeltv ed. pr. 2. perkpov pap. 
9. ta pap.? 14. 1801 pap. 15. eBAené pap. 18. nox" apoc pap. 
avtn deleted with expunging dots, twa added above line 
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27. KAeipaKoc pap. 


19. nop 
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“.,.tothesame... bury, 

having turned aside a little from the path. 
There I am lying beneath that 

plane tree, and with me 

a fair maiden, both of us slain.” 
Glauketes, astonished 

(as one would expect) said 

nothing in reply to this, 

but merely nodded his assent 

and rode on. The young man 

vanished after Glauketes nodded. 
Glauketes 

hurried on and at the same 

time turned in case he might see 

him again. But he could no longer see him. 
While it was yet night he arrived 

at the village, beside which 

ran a river. Crossing this 

he saw a horse stable 

lying open and 

inside a cheap and scruffy pile of hay. 

So having tied up 

his horse at the manger, 

he threw himself down on the pile of hay 
and tried to sleep. 

Meanwhile, a woman came down 


by a ladder that led down from the upper story 


into the stable. ... 
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P OXY 1368, COLUMN II 


As the column opens in P. Oxy. 1368, the ghost of a dead man is addressing a 
passerby. But any frisson of terror that the reader might normally expect to 
feel about this solitary, nocturnal encounter with a ghost 1s curiously absent. 
The dead man, in a highly artificial style—“I am lying beneath that plane tree, 
and with me a fair maiden, both of us slain”—would seem to be requesting 
burial for himself and his female companion. The passerby, Glauketes, 1s 
surprisingly unmoved by this event; we learn only that “he was astonished (as 
one would expect),” and although he agrees to do the apparition’s bidding, he 
does not stop his journey. One wonders, therefore, where the bodies were sup- 
posed to be in relation to the place of the ghost’s appearance. Later on, Glauk- 
etes stops for the night without ostensible trepidation, so that the apparition 
seems to have been neither urgent nor menacing. 

1. vi ele thy adv Bayol...]: has there simply been an ellipse of 686v, or 
should some other antecedent be understood—tagyv or sim.? 

34. Ketpor 87 xd tH a[Ac] |tavictw éxetvyn: Jones (1980: 252) notes a possible 
parallel with Apuleius 1.18.8: 1uxta platanum istam residamus. In Apuleius, 
the narrator of the tale, Aristomenes, proposes to his companion, Socrates, 
that they should pause under the plane tree. A little while later, Socrates falls 
dead. The incident in Apuleius of course evokes the opening of Plato’s 
Phatdros. 

n[Aa] |[tavicte: this is the earher form of the noun (see LSJ s.v.); tAatavec is 
used in the novelists. The plane was a broad-leafed deciduous tree common in 
both the northern and southern Mediterranean, so it gives no clue about loca- 
tion. In Achilles Tatius, it grows in Sidon in what appear to have been cul- 
tivated gardens (1.2.3, 15.3, 16.3). 

5-6. Economy tempts us to connect these two dead with the sacrificial victim of 
Cologne B.1 recto 10-11 and/or the apparently dead girl and B.1 verso 23-25: 
TPOtov pev 7 cOu[a]ta tov dnote[Ovynxdtov &Jnésucav p[n]SE tv toarviay év Fr 
1 Kdpn tovc pactod¢ E5é5e7[0 napévtec] But nothing positively requires this. 

&vrpn|uévor: compare AT 7.7.6: gua8ov avapnyévyny 

6. 6 58 FAav«étyc: it 1s this name that links this fragment with the Cologne 
codex. This proper name occurs infrequently in Greek literature, though 1t 1s 
borne by a number of Athenians who appear in the Attic orators. 

9-10. énévevev Sé povov Kai | [(&uJa fAavvev: note that nearly the same phrase 
occurs below, lines 13-14: HAmvvev Kai Go Exe|ctpégeto 

12-13. kata xpd|[t]oc : this phrase 1s classical, but it is not in the extant novel- 
ists, and occurs only once in the New Testament (Acts 19.20). 

16. voxtoc ét1: the ghostly encounter must also have taken place at night. 

24-25. BorAov  xoBeddev: ed. pr. compares Arrian Epict. 2.20.10: Badrwv 
xdOevde. 
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26. Ké&v todtq : this adverbial expression 1s frequent in the Cologne fragment. 
yovi): is this woman Persis, who seems to be linked with Glauketes 1n the 
Cologne C fragments as well as in A.1 and A.2 recto? 
28. &]youca Kétw eic : cf. the phrase at B.1 verso 26: dgijkav Kéto cic to _[. 


DESCRIPTION 


P. Colon. inv. 3328 consists of forty-six fragments from at least three separate 
leaves (labeled A, B, and C recto and verso) of a papyrus codex. The act of 
reconstructing these leaves from individual fragments 1s hke working a jigsaw 
puzzle with patterns on both sides, but with more than half of the pieces missing 
or damaged—the location of some pieces 1s easily identifiable, others are impossi- 
ble. For the convenience of the reader, the original numbering of the papyrus has 
been followed here. The terms recto and verso, as used by ed. pr., have been 
applied to fiber direction with respect to the writing (that 1s, writing 1s along the 
fiber on the recto, across the fiber on the verso). In order of reading, however, 
recto will not necessarily precede verso. 

The page labeled A recto consists of three large pieces: A.1 recto 1s one frag- 
ment, lacking all margins, which must be situated in the upper half of the page; 
A.2 recto 1s the label given to five fragments (a—e) that combine to form left and 
right portions of the bottom of A recto. The section between them 1s missing. 
A.1 recto and A.2 recto do not obviously overlap in any of their lines; therefore, 
the original column height of the codex must have been at least fifty-five lines 
(A.1 recto + A.2 recto). Four other small scraps can be placed with some cer- 
tainty, though they do not join other pieces: A.16 recto must belong to the upper 
right corner; A.3 and 4 recto, because they retain right margins, will probably lie 
along the upper right somewhat below A.16 recto, opposite A.1 recto and above 
A.2 recto; A.15 recto contains a bit of left margin and should fit into the upper 
left corner. Fragments A.5-14 recto retain no margins and offer no clues about 
their placement. 

The back of this fragment (A verso) must have contained the last two or possi- 
bly three lines of Book 1, marked with a coronis at the left margin. The name of 
the author, the title, and the book number—Lollianos’s Phoimkika, Book 1 
(AoAAavod Powerkika@[v] «)—has been written about midpage, slightly to the 
right of center. The rest of this page 1s blank. 

B.1 recto consists of two large fragments (a and 5), each with a substantial 
lower margin; Fragment a retains a left margin, Fragment b a night margin, but 
again the middle section 1s missing. At its bottom, the page has the title of 
another book, but its number has disappeared. The backs of these fragments 
(B.1 verso a and b) must therefore contain the beginning of a third book (see 
below). B.4-6 recto and verso are very small fragments with an upper margin, so 
they are to be located at the top of B recto/verso. Fragments B.7-16 are 
unplaced. 
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C recto and verso consists of nine tiny scraps, some of which contain the 
names of Glauketes and Persis. C.1 and 2 contain an upper margin on both 
sides, C.9 a lower margin on both sides. Other C scraps remain unplaced.!8 

Since no page 1s intact, dimensions can only be estimated at 20-25 cm breadth 
by 35-40 cm height including margins, which gives a ratio of height to breadth 
of 3 to 2 (Henrichs 1972: 3 n. 12). The formatting of the pages on either side of 
the leaf shows a slight variation; the original line length now appears to have 
been between fifty and fifty-seven letters for A.2 recto, between fifty-six and 
sixty-three letters for B.1 recto, between fifty and fifty-nine for B.1 verso.!? 
Because all lines are missing at least ten letters between their left and right halves, 
their original length must be established on the basis of plausible supplements, 
combined with an estimate of the length of the end title on B.1 recto, where the 
phi and final nu of ®o.vixixév are visible on two separate fragments. Therefore 
estimates are always subyect to a margin of error.29 

Two different writing styles (if not different hands) were employed in the 
codex. The first line of A.1 recto as well as A.1 verso and the C fragments are 
written in a slightly larger, broadly formed cursive that tilts slightly to the nght, 
though the letter shapes are in general similar to those of the second style (or 
hand) that copies the rest of A.1 recto, A.2 recto, and the B fragments. The latter 
1s a medium-sized upright, rather irregularly formed informal round hand, which 
on the basis of parallels should be assigned to the end of second century CE This 
makes it a very early example of the codex format (Typology no. 223a). 

About the format three points are certain: (1) the A fragment contains the end 
of Book 1 and the beginning of Book 2; (2) the B fragments contain the end of a 
book (2 or higher) and the beginning of another (3 or higher); (3) the C frag- 
ments, the end of Book 1 and its title, and part of Book 2 are written in one style 
(or hand), the rest of the A fragment and the B fragments in another. The codex 
can be assembled in several ways: 1f we assume that the first writing style con- 
sistently preceded the second, then the C fragments will form the earliest leaf 
from Book 1, A.1 verso will end Book 1, and A.1 recto will begin Book 2. The 
scribe will have changed his style after the first line (or few lines) of Book 2. 
Since the narrative itself guarantees that B recto must precede B verso, in the 
most economical reconstruction, Book 2 would end on B recto and Book 3 begin 
on B verso. If the writing styles alternate inconsistently throughout the codex, 
however, then the C fragments could be located anywhere, and the B fragments 
could belong to any two consecutive books (2-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc.). 


18 For greater detail about the condition and placement of these fragments, consult 
Henrichs 1972: 4-5, and pls. II-XIV. 

19 Browne (1982: 142) and O’Sullivan (1983: 9) who, although applying a different cr- 
terion, concludes that Browne’s estimates “were very near the truth on the width of the 
gap.” 

20 Although the length of this ttle certainly provides limits, it 1s neither a totally accu- 
rate gauge nor is it as objective a measure as O’Sullivan claims (1983: 8), since the exact 
spelling of the title (®[oivikik]v or ®[oiverktk@lv), the size of the letters, and the tightness 


of the writing are matters for editorial judgment. 
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Lectional aids include accents, apostrophe to mark elision, tremata, and 
stops. Nu in suspension, carets as line fillers, and the coronis to mark book ends 
also occur. Iota adscript 1s consistently written. Corrections are by the orginal 
scribe, but there are a few uncorrected errors and itacisms. 

We do not print texts of the very fragmentary scraps. Interested readers 
should consult Henrichs 1972 for text and plates. 
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A.1 RECTO 


}, mvexol.]..[ 

Jopévovc - kai todvop[a 
Jexé[Alevev - ac 58 oddeic ad[tOV 
Joc &vatpéyovtec - Kav to[Vtar 

] , natdec oi &xdAovBor eEeB | [ 


. |nEBaAAOV Gnd tod téyovc - oi. [ 


], avatetpoppévonc - dpov 
KJoi Gpo vi@ovtec - Kai 6 pév [ 
]xopncey: ai 58 yovaixec adO1[c 
Jou Kai SieteAod[v] dpyovpuevale 
tH) opyricer GAAHAac. 7 Se [ 
]to- GAAG tp@tov pév [ 
éxjetvnc : &nevta. éc.on[ 
t]or TAavx[é}tn1 GAA te K[ai 
]. v7 6é ove avectn|[ 
vuxtoc mp[..] yw, [ 
], overa- vie, [ 
nH] 5é Mepci[c 
ahlv xeg[aAiy 
lv 6te z[ 
] €Aeyov [ 
Jevcav: [ 
] cto 


Jato[ .] .[ 


A.1 recto: The supplements are those of Henrichs 1972 unless otherwise indicated. 


3. Jevev- pap. 4. ] oc Hen. OAVATPEYOVTEC: pap. 5. é€€Bal[tvov] or e€éBn- 
[cav] Hen. 6. [é]néBoAAov Reeve, [&]néBaAAov Hen. teyouc pap. 8. vn 
(OVTEC: pap. 9. ywpncev: pap. 11. aAAnAac: pap. 12. Jto- pap. 13. Jev 
vnc: pap. écidn[ncev] ? Hen. 15. ]v- 15e pap. 16. vJuxtéc or €xtéc Hen. 


17. ] , ovcta- pap. 


22. Jetcav: pap. 
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A.1 RECTO 


} and the name [ 

] ordered. But when none of them [ 
] overturning. Meanwhile [ 

] the accompanying slaves went out? [ 
|... from the roof. The [ 

] overturned. Warding off [ 

] and at the same time sober. So he [ 
] went, while the women again [ 

] and they kept on dancing [ 

] each other in the dance. And she [ 
]... But first [ 

]... Thereafter was silent [ 

] to Glauketes especially [ 

] and at length she arose [ 

] at night [ 

| eae | 

] And Persis [ 

] head [ 

] when [ 

] I (or they) said [ 
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A.2 RECTO 
] REA) ot aoa ies sactnes lf 
sara |CEW#V | awa erates « Sees erates ZJon 5[ 
evx'| BITS ca hee hed Miaea x es aoe rere are 1h 
4 Inyorye[... 022s cee ee eee eee ]roc Ka[.......... .. Juev[.] .[.... ]8e 
ol BOS reine totes Mepctért[....... }u we(Bovtec Kou te- 
ses JOVEN osu cease soe ote se Jet pe etc [otk] nyo &xoKexpvppevov 
Olepanoiv[..... 2... eee eee ]keAnuévov kai kataAopBdve tiv 
8 Hepctda ey [tor oikypati pe &vlopevovcalv]. cai t6te TPOtov Exeipc- 
O}nv covov[clac........... ] xepreAopevn por g51S0v ta yp ucto. & ze- 
piléxertop[..........-- ]c Stakoprceac - yo 8’ odk &v Env AaPetv. 
nh] S& tov PAafvKéetny rpdc adtiyv] KoAet, cal emei napTAGev exeivanr 615a- 
12 C1) Koi KeAe[Ver ........ TO TH] KOWICaVTA Tap’ adt[n]}v 


[uc ]xvAtac &- 

pr]Ouricac [Bon Spaypcc. Exerta] én’ [é]pé Etpan[et]o kai od nmpdtepov é- 
nlavcato r[piv.......... Huac &]uom éroBe[v] kai Hugpo. éxéAopwev. 
HOD [..... cee eee eee eee ee 1 8G Kal thy Odpav dGpew ExortoVv 

16 KOLMOY[UC . 6. eee e eee eee ee es Jy. €y@ pév abt1401 drepEvov, H 
SE Tlepcic Qe ee eee eee eee ee ee |, OCH TIN Exaviov- 
CHEK THC TH. e eee ee ee eee eee eee eee |] 1 KABOPG OdTHV Kat T[d 
MOPOYXPHM[G .. sc cee eee eve eee eee ees | Kal TOTE HEV ELO[ANCEV 

20 émerOty kl... eee ee siuitaide' seas | OUGD ROPL . i435 004%s 


A.2 recto: Estimates for the number of letters missing are approximations. The supple- 
ments are those of Browne 1982: 142 unless otherwise indicated; supplements of Mer- 
kelbach and Dihle are to be found in Henrichs 1972. 

2. Cev: pap. 5-6. te|[Aer]av ? Hen. 6. dyer pe eic [otk] nua Hen. wevd pap. 

7. Bepanarv(é& tic] ? Hen. Kecto™ eve pap. 8. éy[Sov pe avjapevovcav Hen. 

] Kou, exeipad pap. 8-9. éxeipd|[Olnv covov[ctac Dihle 9. [éxe.to] Browne 

10. pl[icBov] Hen., p[vqpeta tic Eovty]c Browne diaKcoprycewc ,AaBet pap. 

12. Kede[ve, tor toJutor Hen., xere[der napaxpfpa tot ta]ptou Browne 12-13. &j{pr] 
Qurjicac [Bon] Hen. 14. n[piv kdpoc (or brvoc)] Hen., [kdpoc Epwtoc Hu&c] Browne 
[&]uow Hen. Aopwe pap. 15. ¢ left marg., kont6 pap. 16. hv eyo, 
avtobivne pap. 17. Huntnp pap. 19. napaypfulo éppdamce] Merk. 
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A.2 RECTO 


] to Persis [ ] (they) persuading and 
] me into a hidden [chamber?]| 
female servants [ ] and I found 
Persis waiting for me in the chamber. And then I had my first experience 
of 
she] removed the gold ornaments she was 
wearing and 
| deflowering. But I said I wouldn’t 


sexual intercourse. [ 


was going to give them to me [ 


take them. 
And she calls Glauketes [to her] and when he arrived, she gave [them to] 
him 
and ordered him when he had brought [ | to her steward to count 
out 


two thousand drachmas for her. [Then she] turned to me and did not 
cease before [ | both, and the day shone forth. 


There was then [ ] outside and they both struck 
the door, 

and scarcely [ ]. While I remained there, 

Persis [ ] so that(?) her mother returning 

from the [ ] might not(?) see her and 

immediately [ ] and then s/he was silent. 

When [ ] both 
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*POrE|: Pantee se heleaeseaey Sate cs fests Jovvto ouv[.. }i[..... 
MOV os 8 sare wretscee nie deen shies ee Jet wy Exocta kat[..... 
«| Ctl sects eta eves gees en Dea Sales G]uotépovc -w[.... 

BA. ascend RUPE ey tiee setae toaca ne ee RE Ts ]cev- €poi &[..... 
wees EV GAA MOLOAL. 0... eee eee ee eee ]dSackoAeral..... 

... In te dvOpar[........... 0 eee eee eee .. Jedderon[......... 
... | mapd tHe VOTIS[OC ... eee eee ee eee Jev-éAeye[.. 0.2.66. 

28... Jevnpdcéuétm .[......... heen sseeees] Qepev Kai Srorey[... 
... JvovKdmexpiv[......... bade yeti seat Se ]noAd yetpov [a]dtov[ . 
ste YOUPEVOEUN < as yeacsv ene dweane Mee as ]. ctpumonal. cf... 
she HOC OPOV-EVG[.S.o vease. ete cena tie ..... letatteto wc[.. Joul... 

BD decorate ] CK TICRON ctx nissscoue seine teas seca ]c kai Brow xoc[... 
Pern Oe ea | ac a9 (al Penge ere eee See renee ) tev époctov[... 
ido ceeeee VAL cece cc cece ee eee eee eee s 10 OHO Epatoc wf... 

B.1 RECTO 
Ivncel 
tla npatoa &yevv[ 
il Pladiex avOpe[ 
4 Jon[.... ]yd[ JAéyer adta@r xpol 


21. obv 16 6pv[de]i[v] Hen. 23. alugotepovc : pap. 24. Jcev- pap. 25. Jev: 
aAAa, KoAe1 a[ pap. 27. napa ti vott8[oc] Hen. lev: eAeye pap. 29, ame 
kpetv[ pap. 30. vx pap. 34. t]6 dupe. Ep@toc o[patov pectév] Hen. 

B.1 recto: In the main, supplements follow Browne 1982 unless otherwise indicated. The 
supplements of Burkert and Reeve are to be found in Henrichs 1972. 
3. Jordi pap. 4-9. 6 88] Agyer adtar- “xpd[PnOr | d taAotn]ope dvOpo[ne- dpa yop 
Ect TH RELSI VOv (todtar TH ordi Koen.)] axoBaveiv ” ac 8’ &[Kkover,] | A€yler mpd]c exet- 
vouc: “@ [&vSpec, ti Spedoc dnoxtetvactv] div [td]v natda &c[tor;”] | “adto[c,” & Epla- 
cov, “éuneipd[tatoc ef napopvbetcBon (tod napapvbetcBor Koen.) odtdv], dnac [avi 
ylewvail[oc.” “ti] | 8 od péAAer,” Zon, “Enet ye Av[Spdtipoc noAAGKIC Rpociav eiprike)t 
CAy[Spdtipoc wc HEn xpdtepov epe]t Koen.) evyvx[ov pj}ywa npdc [tod] |tov-” “6 pucntdc,” 
Eon, “eye. tt [nenoina; &AN’ dpetc Kax]éc &[zJoAetcBe.” Henrichs, exempli gratia 
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asked [ 


slave [ 


] but to me [ 

] human [ 

| from the moisture [ 
]to me [ 

] not answer [ 

] thinking(?) [ 

] seeing [ 

] from the [ 

| someone [ 


B.1 RECTO 
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] they 

] unless each 

] both 

] And to me 

] an instruction [ 

] sister [ 

|s/he said[ 

] s/he bore and conversing 
] much worse than it/he [ 
I. «f 

] ordered [ 

] and by force [ 

] of the lovers [ 

] eye of love [ 


] first baseness [ 
] easily human [ 
] he says [approaching?] him: 
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“@ tadainjwpe GvOpm[ne.... 2... eee e ee stent ar ]axoBaveiv.” cc 
8 al....] 

Adyler mpo]c Exetvovc, “Ol... cece eee eee eee eee ] duty [td]v 
novdaec[...”] 

avto[.... locav éunetpo[......... bipeie-aceionie etna eod ]onoc[... 

ylevvoa[.. ti] 

8 od péAAer,” gon, “émel yea [0 0... eee eee eee ]iettyvx[ov 
PF ]wa npoc [od-] 

tov: “Opricntoc,” on, “€yO. Ti [... eee eee ], oc &[]oAcicBe.” 


élv tov }tar napép- 
yetat GAAOC youvoc nepiC[@pa nepi Exvtar] Ey@v oiviKkod[y, Kai 
BlaAdv 16 c- 
po. Srtrov tod nordoc to[Bévtoc Gvatéuve]t. Kai tiv [klapdiav éetrev 
Kai érxi tod 
nopoc KatéOnxev. éxe[ita tv OttHLEVN |v cvEeAouevoc anotéwver adti}c E- 
ox éq’ Hpicr. ec 10 &kpov [5é TOV TOWOV GAgit]a Enénacev Kai EAaLor 
ES5evcev Kai 
ax petpioc éc[k]evacto, [SaKev adtodc tot]c pvovpévorc Kai Exovtac 
EV TOL 
ax]poti tic Kap[SiJac Oul[dcon exéAevcev ... }xucny pte €yKataAeiyerv 
brjte 
t]podacerw pn[Sé sv eic 16 Secuatrprov] &yovt[or] unde sav 
BocaviCwv[ta)t 
unde gcv eopvttolvtar. .. 6... eee eee Incav 16 peév Hytcv [tic Kap- 
Siac 10 Aoindv[[..] al... eee ee eee .. Toly bE Avdpd[thiolv .... 
tav kai tobc a [.] cov[........... eee. Tie eset ] tivovta 
koi [.... 


5. wc8’a[ pap. 6. vLLV pap. 7. {ép]ocov Burkert 7-8. [“tt] | 8’ ob perder, 
Burkert 8. 5’ov pap. ebdyvx[ov pila Hen., [AA]uo Burkert 10. nepif[opa 


nepi tht KotAiou)] Hen. 11. potin pap. wv[BEvtoc] Koen., tv[8évta] Hen. [ceva 
tépve)t Hen. 12. éxelita Oxtnpevyv adth]v Reeve, énxe[ita 8’ &t1 Hulontov avth]v 
Koen., éxe[tto 5é &t1 6ntopevy]v Browne 13. &¢ 10 d&kpov [8 odtic GAgit]a Hen., [58 
thc Hurceta GAgit]a Koen., [8& pet’ SEovce GAgit]a Browne 14. [€5xev adtodc tot]c 
Koen., [petédmxev adtic tot}c Hen., [6t- (or pet) éSmxev adtotc alc Browne 15. dp[6- 
cou éxéAeucev Hen. nodAd&] «uc ? Hen. 7 (uh)v Lloyd-Jones, Reeve, op}ic(t)v 
Koen. EVKOTOL, WNTE) pap. 16. [édv etc 16 Secue@tr prov dn}&yovt[or] Hen. 

17. éopdttelvtar todc 6g8aApovc] Hen. 17-18. [tic Kap] [Siac 16 Aoindv [ka]t[o]- 
n[tetv] Hen. 18-19. [épe]|tav ? Hen. 19. av[apjécov[c] Hen. 
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“O wretched man [ ] to die.” When [ 
says to them, “O [ ] to you, the pais [ ” 
[And] they themselves said that experience [ ] so that [ 
noble [. “Why] 
shouldn’t it” he said, “seeing as [ ” | a courageous remark to 
him: “I am despised,” he said, “[———] you will perish.” Meanwhile 
another man, who was naked, walked by, wearing a crimson loin- 
cloth, and throwing the 
body of the pais on its back, he cut it up, and tore out its heart 
and placed it upon the fire. Then, he took up [the cooked heart] 
and sliced it up 
to the middle. And on the surface [of the slices] he sprinkled 
[barley groats] and wet it with oil; 
and when he had sufficiently prepared them, [he gave them to the] 
initiates, and those who held 
(a slice?) [he ordered] to swear in the blood of the heart that they 
would neither give up nor 


] 


betray [ ], not [even if they are led off to prison], nor yet if 

they be tortured 
nor yet if [their eyes] be gouged out [ ]the remaining half of 
the heart [ ] And Androtimos [ 
and those in the midst [ ] him drinking and [ 
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20 Koimeivev[.] txkorm [............. G)AAock[..] . ¢ 2pepev Gravta 
éxe[t]voc 
avOparov [ Jedoxe. 
[AoAALavo]d 
®P[owverkika]v 
24 { ] 
B.1 VERSO 
ctep| 
KaTOKT| 
pn aAlAlo[ Ip .[...-] , wel 
4 nodac ad[..].[ ]&& md4[c] Kol 
povo[ . ]i éxep [ ],.cxatagepon[........] [] 
v[...-Jathv[ ] 
k[.. elett an }u tic Kapdtac tod roa1d0c Sep 


8 etl...]Katom[..lyKa [..... emi tic tpalméCnc eGepeOev. oi pév dé ad- 
O[uc E]nénavov, 6 be 'Av[Spdtipoc - “PSeAvp]dv 11,” gon, “ExaBov anéxtov 
plo] thc tpogiic Ett ovcy[c,” ... 6.22226.) tO KO Ga TOAD: “TO KAKAC 
GxoAovpeEvov tTodt0 Kop[......... eee eee | TVA SLE TOD CTOWATOC, TOV 
12 S&KaK tod 6nicBev émime[.............. | mpd THY aNSiav thc OcuTC 


B.1 recto: 20. metv év[éyJet Burkert. 

B.1 verso: The supplements are those of Browne 1982 unless otherwise indicated. The ort- 
ginal estimates for the size of the gap between left and right pieces of the column were 
incorrect in ed. pr. We have therefore omitted all supplements that do not suit the space 
available. The supplements of Burkert, Reeve, and West are to be found in Henrichs 


1972. 

8. katam[et]y Hen., katant[verv] Koen. [t6 émi tic toa}néCnc Hen., [td aiva éni tic 
tpa}aéCnc Browne 9. "Av[Spdtipoc} Hen. 10. [€Bloato Koen., [yoov dé péyav 
éy]oato Browne 11. xop[éc.ov] Burkert, xép{iov] Browne [xovcocB8e Bpaysv] 
tiva Hen., [ob navetor Bpapdv] Koen. 10 pap. 12. émné{ynovtec] Hen., ém- 
né{unov] Koen. [ixava@c yap] Browne, [odxéti} Winkler 
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and to drink [ ] but the [ 


] was bearing everything 
which that one 
of men had given(?). 


{Lolliano]s’s 
P{hoinikik]a 
B.1 VERSO 

] other [ 
feet [ ] from song [ 
which [ ] lam brought down [ 
]is[ ] of the pais’s heart which 
] drink down and [ ] vomited out upon the table. While some were 


warming (sc. the food) again, Androtimos said, “I have suffered a 
[terrible thing}, seeing as 
| and at the same time... 
“This damned 
weal ] pouring forth a [stench?] from the mouth, another(?) 
from the backside. [ | Ihave held out against the unpleasant- 
ness of the odor. 


my food is still uncooked.” [ 
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avtécyov. GAN’ &yxer, mat, S6lc........ +. €t]c not[H]ptov 6 péyictoy 
[nv.] 
éxaAovv 8’ abt [€]ketvor kl ..... Kevtadpov alc poli Sjoxet, kai 


Aom§ [av po.-] 


xn év todtan éx[e]nointo [ ] rpoc adtov éyiv[ 

6 88 Avdpsdtinol[c ] koi &yOdspevoc éxei [ 

.. J), év tobtalt }mv[.. ]vov Covnv ap| 

. Jlov €youcav k[....... Jav[ ]nep[u]fwav. &AAo1 88 eic- 
necav oddév &[yop Jedcon &[vernovtec. éxei 58] rdvtec [na]pernAvOecav 
Kad Hv ovdeic &t[1 €]Em, tec Ovp[.... KAetcavtjec Tdov, éxvov, taic yv- 


var&i covijeca[v é]v Syer th A[vdpotipov. oi plév ca8eddov anayoped- 
cavtec, oi 8’ éx[i t0]v vexpav [tax BEvtec E]vSexa. od TOAD pEv Emov, 

GAAG Scov anoBO[ep]avOAvor[....... érjei Sé vo«tec Wéco Hcav, TPa- 

TOV pév 10 cOp[a]ta tov anote[OvnKdtov &]ré5vcav p[n]dé tv torviayv 

év Att Kdpn tov¢ pactov  &5€Set[o napévtec,] Exerta avedouevor drip 

ta Bvptdac doiKav Katweicto [.......]_. Kai pete tadta yitT@vac ev- 
Sdovton oi pév AevKovc, ot Fé wEAG[Vac TEA] QWActv GLoOtoc THC KEPAAGKC 
MEPLELAT|CAVTEC * Kai TH TPSCONG [Oi LEV TH] UEACVE ExovTEc &cBdANL, of SE 
[té Ac]vKe yipvOion éxpetovto. Kai of[tac adtod]c Kocuricavtec éErjecav &o. 


(ot) wév ta Aevwa xovtec Sta ToD | [os . OF FE TH L]eAwar Bre THe ce- 
Aivnc Exopevovto. 6 dé ’Av[S]p[dtip0¢ ], od yap AW axarAa- 
yh an’ adtov [ka]i yap €ppovpo[dvto Junvicerv ed0xKo[dv 

13. avtecyov :1 changed to €, aAX’ eyxet pap. not, 66[c Hen., Reeve, no180[c aipo, 


£on, Koi 6c. évéxer Sé ei]c rot[M]prov 6 weyic tov [F(v)] Koen. (in ed. pr.), “nat 56[c td 
oipa.” évéyer §’] Koen. 14, exaAovv corrected from ehadovv? pap. d’avto pap. 
14-15. [Kevtavpov, ac] éuoli d}dxer, kai Aam8[Ov pa) |yn €v todto Ex[e]nointo Bur- 
kert 19. 8ecav) pap. 20. t&c Bup[iSac] Hen. (kAeicavt]ec Koen. yo) 
pap. 21. covtecav Hen. *A[vdpétipov] Hen. {oi pJjév Jones 22. d’en{ 
pap. [tax 8évtec] Hen. 23. [én’ bAtyov. éxjei Browne 24. dnote[Ovnkdtwv, 
G]né5vcav Hen. 25. [napévtec] or [€&cavtec] Jones, [Ainévtec] Browne 26. Bld- 
paQpov or g[péap] Jones, Bla0d ppéo]p Browne 27. [teAjopa@cv O'Sullivan, 
[Sp]apactw Hen., [nav to]Au@civ Browne 28. [oi pév t&] péAave: Jones 29. ot[tac 
éavtodc] kocuncavtec Reeve 30. (oi) pév or (kai oi) pév Reeve dé to[d] 

HAliov Burkert, Reeve, 616 to[] cxo[tovc Jones, Winkler, 51& to[0] cxo[te1vod Jones 
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But, boy, pour out and give [me. . . . into] a cup that was the largest. 
And they were accustomed to call it [...a battle of Centaurs, ] as I 


thought, and Lapiths 
had been wrought on it [ ] became to him... 
and Androtimos [ ]...and annoyed when 
... meanwhile [ ] the .. . cincture [ 
having [ ] they bound around, others 


went in,...to say nothing. When all had passed in 


and there was no longer anyone outside, closing the [ ], they sang, 
drank, 
had intercourse with the women in full view of Androtimos. [Some] slept 
exhausted, 


while the eleven [stationed] by the corpses did not drink very much 

—just enough to get warm (cool off?) [ | When it was midnight, first 

they stripped the bodies of the dead and not even leaving the band 

with which the girl bound her breasts; then hoisting them up 

over the windows, they let them down into [ ]. And after this they 

put on robes 
—some white, some black—and bound similarly colored bands around 
their heads; 

and those with the black robes smeared their faces with soot, those 

with the white with white chalk. And [having thus adorned themselves] 
they went outside, 

], those with the black through 

the 


those with the white through the [ 


moonlight. But Androtimos [ | for there was no escape 
from them for they were guarded [——] but they seemed about to reveal [ 
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et dréABorev dicte dn’ evary[ il 
ypvcoxdov epyactrprov y[ 
noecBotnv &vdpa. K[ 


36 In c@con nv ne 
J .cel 
33. in pap. bn’ dvay[knc or bravay[KaC- Hen. 
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if they went out, so that necessarily [ 
workshop of the goldsmith [ 
an aged man [ 

36 = to save [ 


Al RECTO 


The mentions of the rooftop, women dancing, and sobriety—which always 
brings to mind its opposite—suggest the celebration of the Adonia. This fes- 
tival, which commemorated the untimely death of Aphrodite’s young lover 
Adonis, involved nocturnal festivities on the rooftops, and seems to have per- 
mitted women of various social categories to mix freely. From Aristophanes 
we learn that the goings-on were public (Lys. 387-96), and from Menander 
(Sam. 35-50) that young women of the citizen class might be sufficiently unat- 
tended at these events for their boyfriends to get them pregnant. This would 
suit admirably the circumstances 1n the rest of the column, where Persis and an 
unnamed man spend most of the night engaged 1n sexual activity and, after the 
event, are interrupted by her mother. (For a recent discussion of the evidence 
for the Adonia festival, see Winkler 1990: 189-93 and n. 1.) 

5-10. Frag. A.3 recto might belong to the far right of these lines. ta]ic yovon[Etv 
could be an antecedent for évatetpappévanc (line 7) and Jato the verb for 6 pév 
(line 8). But it should be noted that &vatetpappévoc is more often predicated 
of objects than of people. 

6. .]néBoAAov &xd tod téyouc: people either watch from or throw something 
from the roof. For the former, cf. Xen. Kyr. 7.5.22: ph éni t& téyn avaPdvtec 
BarAAwci évOev cai EvOev, or Lys. 3.11. 

oi _ [: ether p[év or 8[é would suit trace before the break. 
7. dvotetpappévoc : cf., e.g., Hid. 1.1.4: kpatijpec dvatetpappevor. 
Gpov[ : &ovopevot or sim.? 

8. vijgovtec : cf., e.g., Ch. 4.3.12; 1 Peter 1.13, 4.7. 

6 pév [: 6 wév would seem to be contrasted with ai 5& yovatkec (line 9) and 1 
Se [Mepctc ? (line 11). This 1s either Persis’s inexperienced friend from A.2 
recto 8-9, or Glauketes, who 1s mentioned in line 14 here. 

17. ], ovca: although [cv]vovcta is an obvious supplement (see A.2 recto 9), the 
trace before does not inspire confidence. Henrichs suggests rather [&]xoucia or 
{ue]zoucta, and further that the punctuation of the papyrus must be wrong, 
preferring] _ ovciav. 

18. 1] 8& Mepci[c: the name is an ethnic one, of the sort usually attached to 
slaves, or prostitutes. Persis’s generosity with her sexual favors 1s a pretty clear 
indication that she 1s not a novel heroine cut from the same cloth as Charikle1a 
or Kallirhoe, but then the world of the Phoimukika seems closer to that of 
Apuleius than that of Heliodoros. 
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18-19. 1] 5& Mepcifc th]v xeg[aArv: Henrichs suggests locating Frag. A.4 
recto opposite these lines, supplementing xcatagAr[coca or sim. Cf. Ch. 
8.4.11: kai KeqaAty Kai xetpac adtod KatepiAnce, as a mode of greeting. 


A2 RECTO 


The broad outline of this scene 1s clear, but the details may be filled in a variety of 
ways. In the course of the festivities described in A.1 recto, our ego-narrator 1s 
led into a hidden chamber where he finds Persis and with her has his first 
experience of sexual intercourse. Either before or after these proceedings, 
Persts attempts to give her lover the gold necklace she 1s wearing; when he 
refuses, she summons Glauketes to bring her some money for him. Although it 
1s not explicitly stated, he probably accepts the money, because she 1s 
sufficiently pleased with him either to begin or to continue the lovemaking, 
after which they probably fall asleep in exhaustion. The next day brings the 
arrival of Persis’s mother. The bottom of the column, which 1s badly broken, 
seems to have been taken up with a conversation between the servants 
(Gp ?), the mother, and possibly Persis. Line 26 mentions a sister. This com- 
bination of a deflowering, an exchange of gifts or money, and the girl’s mother 
are more familiar from Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans than the extant 
Greek novels. In the latter, girls with mothers are virgins, and mothers arrive 
in the knick of time, not a day later; if the man and woman are the teen lovers, 
they should not succeed in consummating their passions, at least with each 
other, until properly married. The hero, however, occasionally succumbs to 
the importunings of a sexually experienced woman. 

5-6. The text is very broken, but a possible reconstruction would be that some 
friends or guests have persuaded Persis to undertake the sexual education of 
the narrator. 

tel[... Javen[: this could refer to Persis’s favors, e.g., te|[Aetlov én[{SerE.v] 
or sim.? 

6. Kai &ylet or sim. will supplement. 

7. OBjepaxorv[: this 1s either the subject of é&y]er in line 6 (e.g., [(Blepoxoav[& tr<]) 
or part of the genitive absolute construction with ]keAnuévev (e.g., [BJepa- 
noiv[@v] or [Blepanav[idev]). 

]keAnuévev : the text was corrected, but remains problematic. Most likely 
the scribe intended xexAnuévav or KexAnuévev (=KeKdercuévov). If the 
former, one might restore, e.g., Kai &yJer pe cic [oik]nua dxoKexpoppEevov | 
[Slepdxarvy|[& tic, amdvtwv tHv] Ke(K)AnuEvo, 1.e., “and a servant led me into 
a hidden chamber while the guests were leaving.” For xexAnuévoc with this 
meaning, see LSJ, s.v. xoAé@ 1.2, and Hd. 5.13.1. If xexAnuévon, e.g., t&v 
GAAov Bbpev] Ke(k)Anpévev, 1.e., “after the other doors were locked.” Cf. Ch. 
1.12.5 (kexAercuévac tac Bdpac) or 7.6.7. 
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8-9. Kai téte np&tov éxeipé|[O]nv covov[ciac: Lucainon’s initiation of Daphnis 
into the rites of erds (Longos 3.19.3) provides the clearest parallel from the 
extant Greek novels. Young men customarily had their first sexual experiences 
with prostitutes: see, for example, Kleitophon’s remark in AT 2.37.5: éy@ wév 
npwtdonerpoc Ov eic yovaiKkac, Scov GurA7jcon tatc eic Agpoditnv roAovpévanc. 

9. The scene can be reconstructed in two ways: if eta 1s restored in the lacuna 
to begin the sentence (so Browne) 1t would mean that the narrator had had his 
first experience of intercourse, then Persis gave him a gift, and then at line 13 
they continued their activities. Alternatively, one can restore, e.g., } yév 8 
xdépn. In this case the young woman will have given him a gift before the love- 
making commences, Kai tote np@tov Kt. will introduce the entire anecdote, 
and Glauketes will not have intruded on the couple in the act, as 1t were. 

251500 1& ypucia: women give men gifts or money for a variety of 
reasons—an experienced partner may pay a reluctant lover (see AT 6.1.4: 
St5act 6€é por Kat ypvcot< Ekatov), or an inexperienced lover (see Luc. Dial. 
mer. 5.4, where the suppliant 1s a woman disguised as a man attempting to 
make love to another woman!); or a girl may take an impecunious lover whom 
she subsidizes with gifts because he 1s “handsome and beardless, and says he 
loves me and he weeps” (Luc. Dial. mer. 7.2). 

Henrichs (1972: 22-23) connects Persis’s jewelry with the bedecked 
goddesses of the Near East, many of whom were associated with Aphrodite 
and whose cults practiced ritual prostitution: “Wir durfen annehmen, dass 
auch auf Lollianos diese orientalische Tradition direkt eingewirkt hat. Die 
Goldkette, die Persis tragt, hat also ihre Entsprechung 1m Schmuck der Gottes- 
braut und Hierodule bzw. der Liebesgottin selbst.” 

10. pf +13 letters Jc d:aKopricemc: restorations have included picBdv = “pay- 
ment” or uvnueta = “memento.” Browne cites AT 6.1.3 (thv & Ota tadtHv 
ovAatte uvipnv) as a possible parallel. Normally dvaxdpycic and its cognate 
verb are used of the deflowering of women; see Steph. Lex. s.v. for examples. 
For a literary use, Henrichs notes tiv apt diaKxexopevpevnv (Luc. Dial. mer. 
11.2). Some commentators have balked at d:aKxopricemc applied to the man 
(Jones 1980: 244; Henrichs 1969: 212-13; Browne 1982: 142), and have 
assumed therefore that Persis gives a gift to her lover in gratitude for her own 
deflowering. But virginity and Persis’s modus vivendi would seem incompati- 
ble, unless she encountered the narrator before she was officially launched 
upon a career as a courtesan by her mother. Since it 1s evident from lines 8-9 
that the narrator was a virgin, we are inclined to assume that diaxKdpncic Is 
being ironically applied to the man’s condition, not Persis’s. (So Henrichs 
1970a: 22, 1972: 23; and Sandy 1979: 368). But see below, line 25. 

ob« &v &pnv AaPetv : the &v belongs with the infinitive. 

12. wedgfier ........ tO ta]yuior: we take the construction to be KeAg[Ver + 
accusative (Kopicavta) + infinitive (d[pr]Opricac[8a1), with tO. ta}pior + a 
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direct object (restore t& xypucta?) dependent on xopicavta. “She orders 
[Glauketes] when he has brought [the necklace] to the steward to count out 
two thousand drachmas for her.” 

14. Browne’s xdpoc épwtoc 1s attractive, but not inevitable. For the phrase, Hen- 
richs (1972: 110) compares Hld. 1.15.8; for the sentiments, Luc. Dial. mer. 
§3, AT 4.8.2. 

Hepa éxnéAauyev : Henrichs points out that this is a variation of a phrase in 
Herodotos (1972: 110). 

15. Kai thy Bbpav c&ueM éxontov: presumably two of Persts’s servants had slept 
outside her door and warned her of the mother’s approach (so Jones 1980: 
244). Certainly the servant woman of line 7 and Glauketes seem to be her sup- 
porters. 

16. Kai udy[uc +18 letters iy: Jones (1980: 244) would supplement Kai poy[i 
éyeipouc}uy. Though about eight letters short, the idea 1s clearly right. 

16-17. &ya pév abtdO1 brépevov, 1) | 5é Mepcic: Persis presumably goes out to 
speak with her mother, while the narrator remains within the hidden chamber. 

17-18. ]. wc 4 pritnp éxaviovjca «tA. The construction of these lines could be 
8} Aurtmp .[——] wh xoBopG xt 

18. &« tic a[: Henrichs’s n[GAeac 1s very plausible. 

25. &SoacKadrera: Jones takes the noun to be SidackoAeia, arguing that it means 
“teacher’s fee” and that “it could ... be an urbane reference to the payment 
which Persis has just made for her first lesson in love” (1980: 244). But if our 
reconstruction 1s correct, it will be an itacism for 580cKaAia = “instruction.” 

26. Je ddeArqn [: 7 S]é Seer or sim.? 

27. nape thc votid[oc : prima facie, the word 1s votic, which means “moisture,” 
but Henrichs’s suggestion (1972: 111) that this might be a hitherto unattested 
feminine name—Notis—is attractive, considering the “sister” above in line 26. 
Note the similarity to Apuletus’s Fotis. 

30. ctpitmiaxo[.] c[{: the articulation 1s difficult: a dative tpitn. embedded 
within a genitive phrase seems unlikely; possibly ]_ctp.mranal.] cf. 

32. é« tic ROA[: naA[arac or one of its cognates are of course possible supple- 
ments, but naA[ suggests also naA[outpac] or naA[ic], and both wrestling 
terms are connected with sexual activity; see, e.g., [Luc.] Asim. §10 (and note 
that the name of Lucian’s maid 1s MoAatctpa) and AT 5.3.5 and 6.18.5. 

34. Supa €petoc : the “eye of love” 1s a cliché, since it 1s through the eye that pas- 
sion takes hold. See, e.g., Plato Sym. § 210. 


B1RECTO 


2-9. The dialogue in progress can be reconstructed in a number of ways. 
Henrichs’s exempli gratia restorations require three speakers—the subject of 
Aéyer (line 4), whom he takes to be the leader of the outlaw band; his addressee 
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(@ taAoinlope &vOpal[ze, line 5), whom he takes to be Androtimos; and the 
band itself, the plural subject of [pJacav (line 7). Alternatively, there might be 
only two speakers—the leader of the band who addresses first the victim (@ 
tadainjope &vOpw[ne) and then the band itself (Agy[er npd]c éxetvouc); and 
the victim, who speaks at line 9. Or again three speakers, 1f the text 1s recon- 
structed to give the gang a speaking part in line 7. The subject of discus- 
sion 1s the impending sacrifice of the pais. The relationship between the 
dialogue and subsequent action 1s not obvious; another man, who 1s identified 
as “naked, but wearing a scarlet loincloth,” abruptly appears to perform the 
sacrifice. 

Henrichs has supplemented line 8 with the name Androtimos. If correct, he 
must be the speaker of line 9 (and identical with odta, line 4). But this 1s not 
without difficulty. The name, apart from the first letter, 1s completely restored, 
and Androtimos’s subsequent behavior (B.1 verso 8-12) does not lead us 
readily to imagine that he would publicly object to the sacrifice, refer to him- 
self as “hated,” and curse the outlaws—[kox]@c é[x]oAetcOe (as Henrichs 
restores it). Henrichs suggests the curse was delivered “zu sich selber,” but this 
1s not apparent from the text itself. 

4-5. JAéyer abta1 xpo[: normal usage requires npdc + accusative (as below, line 6, 
line 9?) to express the addressee after A¢yw. Therefore, we should restore 
either a compound of Aéy or a participle like xpo[cidv ( = “approaching him, 
he says”) to govern the dative. 

5. ® todainjope &vOpw[ne: prima facie, it 1s the victim who ought to be 
“wretched.” Henrichs assumes the addressee to be Androtimos, no doubt 
because elsewhere the victim 1s referred to as a pats. But the generic évOpa[ne 
1s not necessarily an inappropriate term of address in these circumstances, 
especially if the pazs 1s a servant, not a child. If the “wretched man” 1s other 
than the victim, we can only speculate that he was a friend or master of the vic- 
tim. Certainly the tone of this section does not convey the impression that 
anyone was a parent of the victim. 

Whoever the actual addressee, the sentiment expressed here must be close 
to Henrichs’s [dpa yep éctt TOL Madi (AdtA1, COL, or sim.)] GnoBavetv. 

5-6. ac 8’ &f....] | Aéyler mpo]c Exetvovc: options are circumscribed by space 
and the construction. One might restore wc 8’ &[yet,] | A€yler npd]c éxetvovc 
(= “when he brings [the victim], he says to them”), which does not require a 
change of speaker. 

6. | dptv t[dv] noida: interpretation of this passage hinges on who 1s assumed to 
speak this line, 1f they do indeed belong to the dialogue and not intervening 
narrative. The speaker cannot be the victim. If it 1s not the gang leader, then 
(as Henrichs has it) 1t must be a third party. 

7. adtofi ...Jacov: adtolt 8’ éplacav or sim. This is almost certainly another 
speaker change, since the addressee of the gang speaks in line 6 and again at 
7-8, apparently in reply to something (“ti] | 8’ 0% péAAer,” Eon). 
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éuneipo[ and yJevvon[ probably refer to the impending sacrifice, though who 
or what the actual referent 1s can only be guessed at. For noble language 
to describe a dastardly deed, compare {Luc.] Asim. §23: toAunua yevvatov 
Kai GE.ov, or Satyros’s remark about their hoax as 6 ypyctdc odtoc (AT 
322-1) 

9. “6 pucntdc,” gon, “éyd. tt [.......0...0.. ], ac &[n]oAetcBe”: these lines 
would seem to come more naturally from the mouth of the victim, who 1s then 
immediately sacrificed. Note that in this text each new sentence or change of 
speaker (see lines 5, 8) seems to be marked. If the change begins with “6 
pucntéc,” €pn, one would expect rather 6 & gen or sim. A change in speaker 
could easily fall in line 8, however, restoring, e.g., [koi 6 matc A€ye]t evyvy[ov 
Pi]wa xpoc [ad] |tév = “And the pais makes a spirited remark to him (sc. the 
bandit leader).” 

Previous editors have restored xax]@c &[xloAetcBe as if a curse. Alterna- 
tively, Snwc + future? One might restore, e.g., ti [57) wéAo1 por S}aec &[x]oAeicBe 
= “But why should I care that you will perish?” 

For the expression 6 pucntdc ... €y@, Henrichs (1972: 113) compares [Luc.] 
Asin. § 45, Men. Pertk. 348. 

10. The executioner’s costume and the detail with which it 1s recorded have 
struck previous interpreters of the scene. Henrichs’s evidence for the wearing 
of a crimson loincloth or sash in a variety of cults (1972: 114-15) suggests that 
at the very least the sacrificial scene 1s intended to have an aura of authenticity 
about it. Winkler has argued that “this 1s yust the sort of detail which 1s both 
memorable and apparently significant—an ideal clue” for an impending 
Scheintod (1980: 173). 

11. The only other example of human sacrifice cum cannibalism in the extant 
Greek novels is in AT 3.15.4-6, where Leukippe 1s apparently disemboweled 
in full view of a band of boukolo: and her entrails cooked, then consumed by 


> 


the group. There are notable similarities of language: for BlaAwv 16 c@|po 
Sntiov (lines 10-11), compare évakAivac adthyv datiav (AT 3.15.4), and to 
lines 11-13 here, compare ta crAcyyva. 5é evOd Een Sncev, & toic yepciv &Eea- 
xicavtec énit1Ogacr 76 Poud, Kai éxei Ontr}On, Katatewdvtec &ravtec eic Lolpac 
goayov (AT 3.15.5). The fact that Leukippe’s death was a Scheintod may 
influence our interpretation of this scene from the Phoimtkika. For the rela- 
tionship of the two novels, see above, introduction. 

12. éxe[ito tv watnpévy|y : since the food (tpo@fc) 1s later described as &néxtov 
(B.1 verso 9), restorations here have tended to assume that the heart, too, was 
undercooked. But not necessarily: we take Androtimos’ complaint to be about 
the food they have eaten, which must have consisted of more than the heart, if 
it ever included it. Reeve’s supplement 1s therefore preferable on sense, but 
rather long for the space; the shorter supplements éne[1to thv O@xthEvy|v or 
pti ontmpevn |v ( = “just cooked”) are preferable. 
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12-13. éloc é’ tyrcv: for the use of gmc with a preposition, compare Hd. 
2.28.3: Zac éni; Ch. 3.3.18: fac etc. 

13. &¢ 10 &xpov [5é tHv TOV : we are indebted to L. Koenen for this supplement. 
The sense of the passage 1s that he sliced the heart up to the halfway point, and 
then sprinkled barley groats and oil on the surface of the slices. 

GAgutla énénacev kai éAaior eevcev: the addition of ingredients like wine 
or barley groats to sacrificial offerings 1s well attested. Henrichs (1972: 117) 
provides parallels from a variety of sources. This addition could have been the 
means of producing the vomiting and flatulence experienced in B.1 verso. If 
so, the person performing the sacrifice must have been part of a conspiracy. 

14. tot]c pvovpévoic: cf. AT 3.22.4 where the same language 1s used of 
Menelaos and Satyros, who are “initiated” into the band of boukolo: by per- 
forming the sacrifice of Leukippe. Jones (1980: 252-53) argues that the use of 
this term in the Hellenistic and Roman period does not necessarily 1mply a reli- 
gious initiation or shared religious beliefs of the participants. See Henrichs 
1972: 56, 63-64, 117, 127-28 for the opposite view. 

éyovtac: the participle lacks an object. The most obvious solution is an 
ellipse of tv xapdiav. If correct, the initiates will be holding a small slice of 
the heart while they swear the oath. Alternatively, the object may have 
dropped out of the text, and they are holding something “1n the blood of the 
heart.” In this case, év ta | [at]pwatt belongs not with dp[dcor] but with 
EXOVTAC. 

14-15. év tr | [ot]wati tic Kap[St]ac du[dcor exéAevcev: if they swear “in the 
blood of the heart,” they do not appear to be holding cups of blood or to drink 
blood as part of the ritual. In fact, in neither of the literary parallels—the 
boukolot engaging in cannibalism in AT 3.15ff. and in Cassius Dio 72.4—1s 
the blood of the sacrificial victim drunk; rather, the group cooks and eats the 
victim’s entrails (t& cnA&yyva). 

Henrichs remarks that the construction 6uvvpi év tivt is not Greek, though 
it could be a semitism (1972: 117-18). He further provides the intriguing 
Latin parallel from Status Theb. 5.162-63: in sanguine vivo comiurant. 

15. ...]«ucnv: the reading is corrupt in some way. Prima facte, it will be the 
object of the verbs in the oath—prite éykatadretye prite | [t]poddacer. 
Browne’s suggestion that this may be a personal name (1982: 139) 1s attrac- 
tive, but names in ]xicnv are difficult to find. Alternatively, it could be a 
muscopying of a noun that meant “band” or “group,” e.g., Kolv@viay, Cov- 
ovciav, or as Koenen suggests, “leader,” e.g., oi]xic(t)rjv. But if a noun of 
some kind, there 1s insufficient space in the lacuna for an article. 

17. unde éav eEopdtta[vtar: todc 6E8aApodc] or sim. will supplement. Henrichs 
(1972: 118) compares AT 7.14.3, Ch. 6.5.8. 

17-18. B.1 verso 7-8 would indicate that the oath-swearers consumed the bits 
they were holding. But what happens to the rest of the heart 1s not clear. The 
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construction—t0 pév tpico .. tov dé ’Avdpd[thpo[v—suggests an opposition 
between the disposal of the rest of the heart and what Androtimos and the oth- 
ers (the prisoners?) are doing. The division of the heart into two distinct parts 
and its distribution at two distinct times is a curious and noteworthy feature. 
Henrichs has adduced no parallels from ritual, nor are there literary parallels. 
The explanation that most readily comes to mind, of course, 1s that half of the 
heart was doctored for consumption by the bad guys, the other half left 
untreated to be eaten by those perpetrating the hoax. 

18. td]y 58 ‘Avdpd[thtwolv : this 1s the first certain appearance of this name in the 
Phointktka. Its occurrence in other ancient sources 1s rare; see RE 1: 1, 2, col. 
2173. 

20-21. &JAAock[..] , c Epepev Gnavte éxel[t]}voc | dvOpanov [ JeSoxer: a modicum 
of sense can be made of this by articulating &JAA’ 6 cx[..].¢ (or &AAOc 
Kl... ]c) &pepev Grave’ & éxe[t]voc | avOpadnwv eS5oxel (sc. pgperv, or read 
[S]eSeaxer), “But the | ] (or Another [ ]) was bearing everything which 
that man seemed to” (or “which that man had given”). Though without a 
context, it 1s still obscure. An unaugmented pluperfect 1s not uncommon at 
this period, though éxenointo at B.1 verso 15 1s augmented. 

If 6 cx[..] .c, the word might be cxlon]dc; cf. [Luc.] Ase. §22, quoted 
below, note B.1 verso 19. 


B1 VERSO 


We suggest the following scenario for the events in this column: The heart, 
which was previously cut up and consumed by some of the group, presumably 
those who swore the oath, has been doctored, so that those who ate it were at 
least temporarily incapacitated or distracted, perhaps from examiming the 
corpse of the sacrificial victim too closely. After the sacrifice, there 1s a meal in 
which the bandits, at least, partake. At this point, Androtimos publicly com- 
plains about the belching and flatulence, and attributes it to a failure to cook 
the food properly. Then he calls for a large cup from which to drink. The cup 
appears and afterwards other bandits enter the house, and join in singing, 
drinking, and communal sex. Most of the men settle down to sleep after 
appointing eleven of their number as guards. At midnight, they wake up, strip 
the corpses, and dump the bodies (or their possessions) out of the windows, 
dress up, some in black, others in white garments, and go out into the night. 
Although it 1s not specifically stated, some must have been left to guard the 
prisoners. The final, broken lines of the column suggest that there 1s a plan for 
escape. 

The character of Androtimos remains a puzzle. He might be the bandit 
chief: nothing 1n this scene 1s inconsistent with this supposition and a minimal 
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amount of evidence supports it—he alone complains about the meal and the 
flatulence, and he calls for the drinking cup. The fact that the group has sex “in 
sight of Androtimos” and that he does not leave with the rest does not neces- 
sarily vitiate the argument. No bandit chief is designated as leaving within the 
extant narrative, and the fact that he was their leader may be the reason that 
having sex in his presence 1s notable. He might, of course, be a character like 
Thrasyllus in Apuleius, who only pretends to be a bandit in order to rescue his 
girlfnend, or hke the pair of “initiates” in AT, who pretend to sacrifice 
Leukippe, that 1s, someone trusted by the bandits but really on the side of their 
victims. Alternatively, he could simply be a prisoner. If he 1s a prisoner of the 
bandits, he will doubtless be involved in the escape that would seem to be 
brewing at the end of this column. 

4, €& mdilc]: cf. AT 3.15.3: cai 6 iepedc HSev ac eixdc MStv Atyurtiav. If the 
Achilles Tatius passage 1s an apt parallel, this song may be connected with the 
ritual and the oath-swearing. Note below, line 20, where the subsequent sing- 
ing seems rather to be part of the general jollifications. 

7-8. tic KapdSiac tod narddc Snep | et[...] Katam[..]v xa [..... émi thc 
tpa}nétnc éEeueBev : context and traces suggest, e.g., Snep | ét[vxe] katam[dlv, 
Katlépavn éni tric tpalnéCnc eGeueOev. = “... of the the pars’s heart, whatever 
he happened to swallow, had clearly been vomited up on the table.” For the 
general shape, cf. Thuc. 3.83: 10 evnGec, od td yevvaitov mAetctov petéyer, KATO 
yedacBév HoavicOn. For the thought, compare [Luc.] Asim. §18: névta t& 
Adyavoa. Katabev éGenecon (so Henrichs 1972: 119). 

8-9. oi pév 68 0-b/O[uc é]nénavov : Henrichs (1972: 119) has suggested that the ini- 
tiates are forced to consume again what they had regurgitated, noting that 
Gnéntov may mean “undigested.” This 1s surely far fetched—at the very least 
we should expect a verb like “swallow” or “eat.” But [€]zémavov normally 
means to “ripen” or “grow warm.” We think it much more likely that some of 
the men are reheating their meal, in the mistaken assumption that uncooked 
food has made them ill. 

10. ], ato Koi &o noAvv: the third-person verb termination suggests that this 
phrase may belong to intervening narrative rather than to Androtimos’s com- 
plant. The sentence requires a noun object + adjective to be linked with Kai 
Go. moAdv. It 1s possible, of course, that the subject of the verb 1s td KaKac 
«tA, but the word order would be unusual! for this author. Browne’s [yoov dé 
péyav éy]oato is probably on the right track. 

10-11. “2d Kaxéc | dnoAovpevov todto Kop[: for the word order, compare [Luc.] 
Asin. §23: tov 5& &BALov todtov Svov, Zn tic oxdtHv. But what is the noun 
here? Previous editors have restored xop[&c.iov] or Kdp[tov]. The usual term 
for “girl” in the novelists 1s Képy; note that Kdp7 1s used 1n line 25 here of one 
of the victims, and again in P. Oxy. 1368.5. If a diminutive or pejorative form 
of xépn was written here, Androtimos must be cursing her because she has 
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failed to cook the meal properly. If this line of argument 1s right, it 1s tempting 
to identify her with Persis, who might well be a participant in this adventure, 
since her name occurs in a tiny fragment (B.5 recto) located at the top of B 
recto. For xop[&c1ov], see [Luc.] Asin. § 6: itapov Kai yapitov pectov 16 KopG- 
ciov (sc. Palaistra). 

Alternatively, he might be cursing an ingredient, e.g., koptavvov (=cor1- 
ander), or the food itself, e.g., kdpnuc ( = garbage). 

11. Henrichs’s BpGpov ts attractive—perhaps [Bp@pov pév] tivo. 

11-12. ] mwva de tod ctépatoc, t4(v) | SE KeK tod SaicBev éexine[: while a variety 
of restorations are possible, the sense 1s clear—Androtimos complains that the 
food has induced belching and flatulence, either in himself or in the others. 
Apuleius provides a provocative parallel: when Lucius (as the ass) is in danger 
of being beaten to death, he distracts his attackers by spattering them with a 
noxious stream of watery feces: nisi dolore plagarum alvus artata crudisque 
ills oleribus abundans et lubrico fluxu saucia fimo fistulatim excusso quosdam 
extrem liquoris aspergine alios putore nidoris faetid: a meis 1am quassis 
scapulis abegisset (4.3.10). 

These lines must belong to Androtimos’s speech, because there is no room 
to mark a change of speaker before dvtécyov and éyyet in line 13. 
émine[: a form of éminéun is the most likely supplement. 

12-13. ] xpdc tiv éndiav tic dcutic | evtécyov : the subject must be “I” = Andro- 
timos, not “they,” for reasons given above, 11-12 Cf. Apul. 4.3.10: putore 
nidoris faetidh. 

13. GAN’ eyxer, nat, 56[c : Androtimos calls for the largest drinking cup they have. 
If nat, 56[c 1s the correct articulation instead of ro1S0{c, then there 1s no reason 
to assume they are drinking blood (as previous editors have it). They are much 
more likely to be drinking wine; hence the remark in lines 22-23 that the 
guards only “drink enough to get warm (or cool off).” That 1s, they do not get 
drunk. 

ei]c not[t]prov 5 péyictoy [tv ]: this could belong to Androtimos’s remarks 
or to intervening narrative, like the beginning of line 14. 

[tiv]: the supplement 1s Koenen’s, who suggests, considering the space 
available, that it must have been written 7. 

14. éxéAovv 8’ adt6 [€]ketvor: this must be interjected narrative. The sense 1s 
either “they were accustomed to summoning it [the cup],” or “they were 
accustomed to call it [the cup] a k[———],” where the missing noun will be a 
type of drinking vessel, possibly a foreign or non-Greek word (so S. West, 
Henrichs 1972: 121). If Burkert’s supplement of lines 14-15 1s correct, then 
this word must have been quite short—at most five letters long. Such a philo- 
logical note, however, would not be inappropriately coupled with a brief 
description of the object. 
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14-15. Burkert’s Kevtavpov, alc guo[i djoxet, coi AamO[@v né]|yn év todtar 
éx{e]xointo 1s admirable, but raises some questions. 

o)c guofi Sjoxet requires either that Androtimos resume his remarks after 
éxkdAovv 8’ avto [é]ketvor, or that there 1s an ego-narrator telling the entire 
story. The pluperfect, én[e]xointo, does not instill confidence that this could be 
a comment made by Androtimos upon the appearance of the cup; surely fol- 
lowing the present d5Joxet, he would have said n[e]notnta. It 1s possible that év 
tovtanr éx[e]xointo begins a new sentence, since elsewhere év tovtai 1s used 
adverbially at the beginning of sentences to mean “meanwhile.” But this 
would mean that Kevtodpe@v could not have been written, since the lacuna 
would then necessarily contain a notice of change of speaker (6 5 gn or sim.) 
as well as a main verb for the phrase AomO[@v yé]|yn. Further, the only two 
examples of éx[e]nointo in the Greek novels do refer to works of art (AT 1.1.9 
and Longos 1.4.2). If é[e]nointo 1s part of the description of the cup, év tovto 
must mean “on it,” since “meanwhile it had been engraved” 1s scarcely intelli- 
gible as narrative, especially after the subject of the engraving has been stated 
by one of the characters. We are left to conclude that there is an 
ego-narrator in this scene who 1s reporting events as well as the remarks of 
Androtimos, and that this piece 1s somewhat more complex than it seems on 
the surface. 

Other references to Lapiths and Centaurs in the novels are Hld. 3.3.5, a 
description of the embroidery on Theagenes’ cloak, and Apuleius 4.8.ff., 
where a robbers’ banquet 1s compared to that of the Lapiths and Centaurs. 
The likening of the men’s behavior to Lapiths and Centaurs in Apuleius would 
seem to find its narrative equivalent in Lollianos in ornamentation on a cup. 
This allusion functions more subtly within the Greek scene; it allows the reader 
to make the comparison, but does not require tt. 

17-18. ]rnv[.. ]vov Gavnv ap[.. | . Jov gxyoucav: 1s [.. ]vov a biform adjective 
modifying Cavnv? Or does Exoucav modify [.. ]vov with Cavnv as an object? 
Possibly Covnv &p[yv|p]iov. Henrichs suggests that this Cavnv may be con- 
nected with the nepiCwpe of the sacrificer above B.1 recto 10. We are tempted 
to connect this with the description of the cup, taking Cavn to refer to the band 
on which the frieze of Lapiths and Centaurs was carved (for this meaning, see 
LSJ, s.v., 3.3), but the only word that comes to mind for tnv [.. ]vov 1s Anvév 
{= wine vat). 

19. &[verndvtec]: Browne’s supplement 1s attractive because it provides a partici- 
ple to govern the infinitive and would appear to be an accurate description of 
the situation = “And the others came in announcing that there was nothing to 
report.” Cf. [Luc.] Asi. §22: t@v ckon@v tic... Epyetor &yyéAAwv.... 

20. tac Ovp[.... KAetcavtjec: while Qupidac are mentioned below (line 26), 
these appear to have been sufficiently elevated that the text describes men as 
“hoisting [the bodies?] up over the windows.” This does not suggest that the 
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windows were a normal means of entrance. Surely, the arriving group will 
have used the doors, and these, rather than the windows, are more likely to 
need closing to prevent unwanted interruptions. Restore, e.g., tac Ovp[ac 
cuyKAetcavtjec or sim.? Cf. [Luc.] Asin. § 47. 

Hudov: see above, note on line 4; compare Apuletus 4.22.1, where the 
robbers sing “canticis quibusdam Mart: deo.” 

21. é]v dwer cht A[vSpotipov: although dyer tod “A[vSpotivov would be a more 
common expression, sufficient parallels for this construction exist (see Hen- 
richs 1972: 122, whose example from Xen. Anab. 2.5.31—€ni toic Odparc tatc 
Ticcapépvovc—is most apt). 

23. énoO[ep]uavOfivor: the verb is hapax legomenon. Whereas Beppoive and 
dnoQeppowe mean “warm” and “grow somewhat warm,” Henrichs suggests 
that this xo-compound ts ambiguous, and could mean either “cool down” or 
“warm up” (1972: 122-23 and 1969: 209 note 11). 

voi«tec pécot: the plural is Attic; Henrichs (1972: 123) cites Lucian Dial. 
mer. 4.2, 12.3; AT 2.26.1; and Hld. 9.10.2. Cf. also [Luc.] Asm. §22: 
pecovonc cyédov THC VoKTOC. 

24. dénote[OvnKdtwv : although Jones (1980: 247, n. 26) objects to this form in 
prose, Browne (1982: 140) provides sufficient parallels. 

24-25. ul[n]dé thv torviav | év Fi Kdpn tode pactodc éé5et[o: Henrichs com- 
pares the language of Apuleius 10.21.1, “taenia quoque qua decoras devinx- 
erat papillas,” noting that a parallel passage is lacking in [Luc.] Asin. 

26. Stramaglia (1992: 62-63) suggests reading eic tod[c Kpnpvod)c, citing as a 
parallel [Luc.] Asem. §24 where the robbers throw down over a cliff the body 
of the old crone who has hanged herself (éc tov kpnuvov Kato c&erKav). If 
correct, the supplement makes it even less likely than the location of the action 
could be Egypt, and it adds to the series of parallels between Lollianos and 
Apuleius (6.30.7) outlined above. 

26-29. Kai peta tadta yitavaC EvjSdovtat oi péEv AEvKotc, ot SE LéAa[vac: the 
group now garb themselves, some in white garments, some in black; those with 
white garments then smear their faces with white chalk (yivOta1), those with 
black use soot (&cBdAnt). See Henrichs 1972: 124-26 for the potential ritual 
significance of these acts. 

30-31. (ot) pév ta Aevad gyovtec Sua TOO © [oe eee ot 6 t6 wJéAave. 610 THC 
cefArvnc éxopevdovto: this line has occasioned considerable debate. The men 
go out over a period of trme—those dressed in white “through the... [” and 
those in black “through the moonlight.” For the first half of the hne, Reeve 
and Burkert have suggested 516 tod HAt[ov. Both Jones and Winkler, perceiv- 
ing the problem with nAi[ov, suggest ¢xd[touc, which does not quite suit the 
traces. Although no better conjecture comes to mind, we think the interpreta- 
tion of the passage requires that those in white-face depart in darkness (not 
sunlight or the light at dawn) for their disguises to be most effectively spooky. 
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31-32. ob yop fv GnoAAaly} cn’ odtév: the first indication that some of those 
present were not willingly part of the band. 

32. éppovpo[dvto: the plural is a further indication that there must have been 
several prisoners. Are the guards here the same eleven chosen above, line 22? 
32-33. Junvicerv g80xo[iv] | ci &réABorev : the subject is presumably the guards 

who have been left. 
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Iolaos mixes together conventionally incompatible items—mystical and 
vulgar, noble and obscene, verse and prose. The plot at the point where 
the papyrus begins seems to be that suggested by E. R. Dodds 1n a foot- 
note to Parsons (1974), namely that a young man of sound body tries to 
gain access to a woman by pretending to be a religious castrato. 
Although the general tenor seems provisionally clear, the details remain 
obscure. The prose narrative before and after a verse inset of Sotadeans 
describes the action of at least two characters—one character who learns 
and subsequently teaches ineffable things as a favor to his friend; and 
Iolaos, the friend who receives that mystic teaching. The first character 
1s referred to as the “mystic” (35). The “mystic” appears to have learned 
his secrets from a friend named Neikon, who might be the guileless(?) 
kinatdos of line 26. The friendship between the “mystic” and Neikon 1s 
praised with a quotation adapted from Euripides Orestes 1155-57. The 
action consists in the “mystic” learning from Neikon what he 1s to teach 
to Iolaos, his meeting with Iolaos (“by chance,” 12), and his speech to 
Iolaos in Sotadean verse. The speech begins: “O noble Iolaos, hail, and 
shut up, kinaidos!” It 1s possible that the first line of the speech 1s 
addressed only to Iolaos, who 1s alternately praised as noble and insulted 
as kinaidos—a rapid and unexpected shift of attitude, but not out of 
keeping with a facetious style. The kinaidos, who 1s told to shut up, does 
not appear elsewhere in the scene (though Netkon 1s called a kinaidos in 
the “mystic’s” speech, 26). 

The plot which Dodds suggests, if we omit the obscenity or the reli- 
giosity, has a dignified pedigree, going back to Euripides’ Skyrioz, in 
which Achilles dresses as a maiden and gets Deidameia pregnant; to 
Menander’s Androgynos, in which Pyrrhos dons his sister’s clothing to 
become the friend and confidant of a well-chaperoned maiden, whom he 
gets pregnant (Neumann 1953); and to Terence’s Eunuch, which was 
first acted in 161 BCE at the Megalesia, the commemoration of the 
Great Mother’s arrival in Rome. The motif was incorporated into 
Daphne’s story by one Diodoros of Elaia and by Phylarchos: Leukippos 
dresses as a maiden and joins Daphne’s band of huntresses to be near 
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her; Apollo, who is also in love with Daphne, puts it into her mind that 
they should all bathe together; Leukippos, exposed, is killed by the group 
(Parthenios 15). This motif was also used in the story of Hymenaios, 
who dressed as a maiden to be near his beloved; when a group of 
maidens, including him, was kidnapped by bandits, he was able to kill 
their captors (Schmidt 1886: 12-15). Eumolpus, in Petronius’s Satyrica, 
adopts the strategy of seduction by assuming the role of perfect chastity 
when he is billeted in Pergamum: “As often as the conversation at dinner 
turned to the enjoyment of beautiful boys, so angrily did I flare up and 
with such stern melancholy did I refuse to let my ears be violated by the 
mention of impure things that the mother in particular regarded me as a 
philosophical saint” (§85).! 

To this old plot our author has added the piquancy of making the hero 
not merely a sham-female or a sham-eunuch but a sham-gallus. The 
gallus was a castrated devotee of Cybele (the Great Mother) or of Atar- 
gatis, the Syrian goddess. On the one hand, his religious associations 
allow mystical and exalted language to be introduced. But the extrava- 
gance of his devotional behavior (whirling, slashing with knives, effem- 
inate dress, castration) was viewed with contempt by those who adhered 
to the conventions of Greco-Roman piety; hence the gallus in unfriendly 
and satirical portrayals, which are virtually all that we have left, is fre- 
quently identified as a kinaidos (Graillot 1912: 318), an adult male who 
enjoys being the sexual object of other adult males, no longer a real man 
but not exactly a woman (ita amputatur uirilitas ut nec conuertatur in 
feminam nec uir relinquatur, Augustine Cz. Dei 7.24).* In such a deli- 
berately ridiculous and shocking composition, one should not expect to 
find much in the way of reliable information about either the sex lives 
or the religious practices of actual galli. Yet the secrecy surrounding 


1 Quotienscumque enim in conumo de usu formosorum mentio facta est, tam uehe- 
menter excandui, tam seuera tristitia uiolar1 aures meas obsceno sermone nolui, ut me 
mater praecipue tamquam unum ex philosophis intueretur. The motif of cross-dressing 
also occurs in the extant fragments of the Satyrica: “On the day when Giton would have 
assumed the toga of virility, he donned instead a woman’s robe, persuaded by his mother 
not to be a man, and he set about doing women’s work in the slave section” (die togae 
virilis stolam sumpsit, qui ne vir esset, a matre persuasus est, qui opus muliebre in ergastulo 
fecot [§ 81}). 

2 In 77 BCE, the consul Mamercus reversed a lower-court decision and declared that a 
gallus named Genucius was not entitled to inherit an estate, since “having voluntarily 
amputated the genital parts of his own body he should be reckoned neither as a man nor as 
a woman” (Val. Max. 7.7.6). On gall: as a “third sex,” see Sanders 1978: 1080-81. On 
the generalized use of “gallus” to mean any eunuch, see Carcopino 1942; 86-87. 
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ancient mysteries and initiations has ever whetted the curiosity of 
modern scholars, and hence some have tried to find in Iolaos usable 
scraps of religious information (Merkelbach 1973, Macleod 1974), 
Unfortunately, the fundamental item in Jolaos, the initiation of a gallus, 
appears to be a mare’s nest: there is evidence about Mater initiations 
and there is evidence about galli, but the two do not overlap. 

Alongside the very public celebrations of the Great Mother in the last 
two weeks of March,? at which galli were highly visible, there were 
private initiations of individual worshipers. No information survives 
that would fix such initiations to any definite date in the sacred calendar, 
and it seems that, like the taurobolium ceremony, to which mystic con- 
notations were attached in the fourth century, initiation could occur by 
private arrangement on any day of the year.* Nothing ties the practice of 
special initiation into the Mater’s mysteries to the public ceremonies of 
carrying reeds, bringing in the pine tree hung with an effigy of Attis and 
purple ribbons, mourning on the Day of Blood, burying the pine tree, 
and bathing the statue of the goddess. Initiation appears to have been a 
private dedication undertaken on occasion by some of the lay faithful, 
not systematically connected either to the public cult or to the permanent 
status-change of the gall1. 

Concrete references, as opposed to Christian ranting, to mysteries of 
the Magna Mater are never plentiful, but they do exist, beginning with 
three Hellenistic inscriptions and a bas-relief (Sfameni Gasparro 1985: 
21-23; Vermaseren 1982: nos. 432, 469, 479, 650). About the content 
of such initiations we are told little beyond the refrain, “From the tam- 
bourine I have eaten, from the cymbal I have drunk, I have carried the 
chest, I have descended into the chamber.” Initiates are never said to be 
castrated or to become galli, nor are galli said to be initiated.° 


3 Vermaseren 1977: 113-24. 

4 Some taurobolic ceremonies are described as performed on the celebrant’s “birth- 
day,” which probably indicates a symbolic rebirth (Sfameni: Gasparro 1985: 113-14). 
Lucius’s first initiation, described as a birthday, 1s performed on a day arranged by him and 
the priest (Apuleius 11.24.4). 

5 Clement of Alexandria (himself an initiate) Protrep. 2.13; Firmicus Maternus (De err. 
prof. rel. 18.1) reports the first two clauses, then “I have learned the religious secrets” 
(Latin) or “I have become an initiate of Attis” (Greek). Even if the first two clauses refer to 
a period of fasting, as seems probable (Boyancé 1935), that 1s not enough to associate the 
mitiation with the community fasting of March 16-24. 

© The gall: at Hierapolis described by Lucian (De Syria dea §60) may represent an 
extreme form of the dedication undergone by every Syrian youth. As he describes it from 
his own experience, boys let one lock of their hair grow long, which they cut off and offer 
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Galli are regularly portrayed as mendicant devotees’ rather than as 
temple personnel.’ They of course play a prominent role in the March 
celebrations, but at other times of the year, for all we know, they are 
wandering in bands from shrine to shrine, from town to town. In the 
Roman Empire the chief priest of a Mater shrine was called the archi- 
gallus, but he was not a gallus: Roman priests had to be whole men 
(Sanders 1972: 1012, 1978: 1087). Further, his consecration (and that of 
priestesses) was a consecration to office and to the duties of the temple 
liturgy, not an initiation to a higher spiritual life per se. The official cult 
and the activities of the galli seem to be relatively independent worlds, 
moving to the same mystic music but along separate paths. The physi- 
cian Aretaios speaks of the ecstasy experienced by galli, using a meta- 
phor of initation (3.6.11), but direct testimony to initiation ceremonies 
or “secrets” of galli do not otherwise exist.” 

Tolaos seems therefore to be a fictional scene in every sense, and does 
not appear to offer us a new peephole onto the shuttered darkness of 
ancient initiations. But if modern interpreters of a pious bent are 
thwarted in their search for new light on ancient ecstacy, that is not to 
deny that there is any relation at all between criminal-satiric fiction and 
actual bandits or cults or conspiracies. As the picture of unspeakable 
rites and a terrible oath in Lollianos’s Phoinikika picks up popular fears 


to the goddess when their beard begins to grow. The lock is placed in a silver or gold 
vessel, inscribed with the dedicator’s name, and lodged in the temple. This rite of passage 
might be regarded as the ordinary level of dedicating one’s manhood to the goddess, 
whereas the gall1’s act 1s an extraordinary version of the same. On the general reliability of 
De Syria dea, see Oden 1977. 

7 Mainly of the Great Mother and the Dea Syna, but Plutarch (De Pyth. orac. §407c) 
notes the presence of similar characters around the temples of Sarapis. Such “itinerant spe- 
cialists,” as Burkert calls them, are known in Greece from the fifth century and “must have 
been responsible for the spreading of votive monuments for Métér through the Greek 
world as early as the archaic period, from Cyzicus in Asia Minor to Locri in southern 
Italy” (Burkert 1987: 35-36; see also Graillot 1912: 312-17). 

8 The Syrian gall: described by Lucian are actually forbidden to come inside the sacred 
precinct (De Syria dea §50). Occasionally western writers speak of gall: in the Mater’s 
temple, but never with the authority and clarity that we would like, e.g., “he amputates his 
masculine parts, he slashes his arms ... they butcher themselves in temples, they worship 
with their own wounds and blood” (Seneca De superstitione frag. 34 Haase = Aug. Civ. 
Dez 6.10). 

? Sfamemi Gasparro (1985: 77 n. 75) cites a scholtum on Aristophanes Birds 877 and 
Paulinus of Nola 19.186 and 32.88 as the closest anyone comes to speaking of the gallt’s 
practices as “mysteries,” but the language 1s vague and the attitude distinctly hostile. 
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and may resonate in its fictional way with actual social practices, so the 
fascination of Imperial poets and theologians with the missing phalloi of 
the galli may echo popular, and very partial, perceptions of the cult, and 
may even correspond to a facet of the Mother-worshipers’ own humor. 
Gallus is also the common word for cock (that is, rooster)—a bird with 
prominent and widespread phallic associations. A rooster is occasionally 
employed in monuments commemorating galli (Vermaseren 1977: 108, 
pl. 64). A devotee’s conception of his own role may include symbolic 
and amusing play with presence or absence of the phallos: as the 
rooster’s name indicates the profession of the gallus, so the rooster’s 
associations indicate the precious loss that established that profession. 

Further, in the initiation story, known from one who himself 
underwent the process, Zeus, after he had raped Demeter, pretended to 
be contrite and threw into her lap a ram’s testicles, saying that he had 
castrated himself (Clem. Alex. Protrep. 2.13).!° This false castration is 
close in spirit to the criminal-satiric genre—a sexual joke involving both 
real violence and pretended violence, horror and humor intermingled. 
No doubt Clement singles it out to make the initiation seem sillier than it 
appeared to those undergoing it, and we should not take the surprised 
horror of Demeter as the testicles land in her lap as the essence of pious 
feeling for the Great Mother. But it does seem to show that the experi- 
ence of initiation was (or could be) many-sided, that its frightening 
aspects were balanced by an awareness of contrivance, that following its 
often-mentioned terrors there could supervene a feeling of release tinged 
with humor and embarrassment.!! In this one sense, IJolaos might be 
entered as a document in the dossier of the Mother’s mysteries—not as a 
serious or even a warped portrayal, but as an independently constructed 
cartoon that happens to correspond to an underappreciated facet of the 
emotional complexity of initiation. Similarly, the popular actors present- 
ing a skit on The Loves of Cybele, in which a young Attis rejected the 
favors of an aging and decrepit Mother Goddess, may have touched on 
themes and tones actually present in some part of her worship.!? 


10 Pausanias (2.3.4) knew, but did not reveal, an initiation story concerning the Great 
Mother, Hermes, and a ram. 

11 “We have the word of Diodoros that Pnapos Ithyphallos played a role in nearly all 
the mysteries, though it was ‘with laughter and 1n a playful mood’ [DS 4.6.4] that he was 
introduced, and this was hardly the core of the mystery” (Burkert 1987: 104-5}. 

12 Tertullian Ad nat. 1.10.45 = Apol. 15.2; Min. Felix Oct. 22.4: quoniam et ipsa 
deformis et uetula, ut multorum deorum mater; Hepding [1903] 1967: 116. 
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PROSIMETRIC TEXTS AND MENIPPEAN SATIRE 


With the publication of P. Oxy. 3010, scholars have felt the need to 
assess two questions, possibly interlinked: what, if any, is the relation- 
ship of the Iolaos fragment to Menippean satire, and what, if any, is its 
relationship to Petronius’s Satyrica? Answers have differed and, without 
further data, will no doubt continue to do so, depending on the a priori 
assumptions, stated or implicit, that an individual scholar brings to the 
questions. 

About Menippos we know the following: he was a Syrian-born Greek 
who settled in Boiotian Thebes, whose floruit is located in the third cen- 
tury B.c.E. He is said to have composed a variant of the Cynic diatribe, 
characterized as “not at al] serious” (DL 6.99) or “seriocomic” (Str. 
16.2.29) on a wide range of subjects. Diogenes Laertios lists necro- 
mancy, wills, epistles composed as if by the gods, remarks to physicists, 
mathematicians and grammarians, the birth of Epicurus, and the 
School’s reverence for the twentieth day (DL 6.101). From Probus, a 
much later source, Menippos is said to have written in a mixture of prose 
and verse,!3 perhaps in imitation of near eastern models (Perry 1967: 
208-9). Nothing of Menippos survives, but we have the Saturae Menip- 
peae of Varro in Latin and Lucian’s Menippean dialogues in Greek.!4 
Both mix prose and verse, both produce narratives whose purpose is to 
satirize or lampoon human foibles and which may be characterized as 
“seriocomic,” and both paint themselves as adapting or imitating Menip- 
pos.'5 But Roman would seem to differ from Greek: Varro employs a 
wide variety of metrical types, including Sotadeans, on an astonishing 
number of themes, and a vigorous colloquial language, whereas Lucian 
writes in a refined Attic, incorporates quotations from Homer or tragedy, 
but does not compose his own verse, and the verse serves to adorn rather 
than to advance the plot. His range of themes is also rather confined— 
apparently dependent on the necromantic works attested for Menippos. 


13 On Verg. Ecl. 6.31: Varro qui sit Menippeus non a magistro, cutus aetas longe prae- 
cesserat, nominatus, sed a societate ingenu, quod 1s quoque omnigeno carmine saturas suas 
expoliverat (Servius, vol. 3, pt. 2, 336.22). 

14 The Apocolocyntosis attributed to Seneca, though clearly in the Memippean mold, 1s 
irrelevant to this discussion, since it 1s derived from Varro. Note, however, Parsons (1971: 
65), who cites the prophecy of the reign of Nero as the closest example of a poetic narrative 
that “is an integral part of the story, 1t continues the narrative and does not merely adorn 
It.” 

15 For Varro’s relationship to Menippos, see Astbury 1977: 22-23. For Lucian and 
Menippos, see Helm 1906; and for an opposite view, McCarthy 1934: 3-55. 
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Either or neither may represent the original form of Menippos; it is not 
possible to judge. Of the two, Iolaos (and Tinouphis) is closer in style to 
Varro. But although both Varro and Lucian are “seriocomic,” they are 
not obscene—Iolaos is, and one suspects Tinouphis could be. What 
does all this mean? There are several possibilities. 

1. Menippos is the direct ancestor of Varro in Latin (who accurately 
represents his model), and Iolaos and Tinoupbhis represent his true Greek 
descendants (however close or remote). Lucian represents an Atticizing 
dead end. 

2. Varro was not an imitator so much as innovator. If Iolaos and 
Tinouphis resemble Varro, they are more likely to be descendants of the 
Latin models than the Greek. Although one assumes a priori that in the 
second century C.E. no Greek texts will yet be influenced by Roman, this 
has the status of editorial convention, not demonstrable fact—in a 
society in which the literate must necessarily be elite, it is not impossible 
for some few to have been exposed to Roman texts even at this early 
date.'® 

3. The criteria of “seriocomic” and prosimetry are insufficient to con- 
nect these Greek texts with either Menippos or Varro. The former in 
varying degrees must be a criterion of all social satire and much philo- 
sophical discourse, at least from Plato. And in any case, while Iolaos and 
Tinouphis are comic, are they also serious? Not discernibly so from 
what remains. Texts that sport a counterfeit gallus out for “a crafty 
fuck” or a condemned prophet saved by an executioner with a trick brick 
do not instill confidence that their principal intent is moral edification. 
The question comes down, then, to how much weight to give to the pro- 
simetry. Prosimetry that is sustained and integrated into the text is found 
in Greek only in mime, and neither of these Greek texts is mime. Though 
poetry is occasionally quoted in the extant Greek novels, no true parallel 
for these texts exists. The parallel that does exist is Petronius’s Satyrica. 

Introducing Petronius complicates rather than resolves the problem. 
Setting aside the perennial question about the relationship of Menippean 
satire to Petronius, as well as the not unnatural prejudice of Hellenists 
that Petronius “must have had” a Greek antecedent,!” the options would 


16 The thoroughly Greek milieu of Tinouphis need not necessarily work against this 
hypothesis, Greek writers would presumably be as capable of adapting Roman models to 
Greek themes as Romans were of Greek models. In support of the opposite position, E. 
Courtney has argued cogently that Lucian was familiar with Juvenal (1980: 624-29). 

17 “Natural reason long ago revealed that Petronius had a Greek model” (Parsons 
1971: 66). But a more salient question 1s, what kind of a Greek model? Greek novels of 
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appear to be as follows: (1) Petronius and Jolaos are descended from a 
common ancestor, (2) Iolaos represents a later copy of Petronius’s direct 
antecedent, (3) Iolaos is descended from Petronius, or (4) the two are 
unrelated, there being sufficient variety of narrative type available by the 
first century C.E., that both Petronius and Iolaos could arrive on the scene 
independent of each other. How to decide? 

Prosimetry is not all that common—only three examples (Petronius, 
Tolaos, Tinouphis) within a field of twenty-eight (seven complete or near 
complete novels, twenty-one fragments) suggests that there should be a 
link.!8 Further, prosimetry seems closer to the mainstream of literary 
composition in Latin (Varro, Seneca, Petronius) than in Greek. This 
might incline one to believe that Petronius, influenced by his native 
satire, injected prosimetry into the milieu of the Greek novel, rather than 
that prosimetric novellike texts (independently descended from Menip- 
pos?) enjoyed a subterranean existence in the Greek world. If Iolaos 
were alone, we would tend to this view, but Tinouphis changes things. 
Its milieu is more obviously that of the Greek as opposed to the Roman 
novels, its narrative affinities closer to Iamblichos than Petronius. And 
Tolaos and Tinouphis seem more like each other than like other Greek 
novels or novel fragments. Both focus on areas in which religion could 
and often did cross over into charlatanry, both mix in sex and low life in 
metrical form, both are written in a vigorous but hardly elegant Greek, 
both are full of textual errors,!? neither shows a trace of serious purpose. 
Add to this the fact that fictional narratives in Greek with a reportedly 


the historical or “idealistic” type, as well as salacious stories like Aristides’ Milestaka 
certainly preexisted the Satyrica, and Petronius, educated Roman that he was, would surely 
have read what existed. Did he adapt or satirize what had come to be a generic plot, did he 
have an individual serious novel in mind when he wrote the Satyrica, or was he writing a 
style of criminal-satiric fiction already well established in Greek? 

18 Stramaghia (1992: 136-42) takes a different tack, arguing that we should exorcise the 
ghost of Menippos from these discussions and that the mixture of prose and verse was a 
common feature of the writing of antiquity at all social levels. His argument 1s attractive in 
the abstract, but in actuality he can introduce only two more examples in the field of 
romance—the Alexander Romance and the “History of Apollonius, King of Tyre,” both of 
which in their present condition, whether he wishes to concede the point or not, have been 
heavily influenced by the vagaries of their medieval transmission, and may not represent an 
Ur-form. Even if they do, five examples 1n a field of thirty 1s not a large number, although 
it does even the balance between Latin examples and Greek. 

19 We add this curious fact for what it 1s worth: only three of the fragments—Iolaos, 
Timouphis, and Daulis—have serious textua! problems, whereas the other novel fragments 
exhibit only minor difficulties. 
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salacious or criminal cast (or both) seem to have perished more com- 
pletely than their more austere historical counterparts.2° We are, there- 
fore, inclined to (4) above—natural reason notwithstanding. 

20 Beginning with Aristides Milestaka, including the Sybarttica, Arrian’s life of Tilloro- 


bos the bandit (said to have been a juvenile effort), as well as a number of writings labeled 
as erdtika. See App. B below. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 3010 (measuring 13.2 x 23.5 cm) was found in Oxyrhynchus. It consists 
of one broad column from a book roll, nearly complete apart from the lower 
right corner. Upper and lower margins of about 2.5 cm survive. The first seven 
lines of text and the last nine are divided into two columns that read consecu- 
tively; the middle twenty lines present a single column of verse. These verses are 
set off by paragraphi; nu 1s written in suspension at lines 3 and 7; a caret 1s used 
as a space filler at line 2; a space left in text precedes the lines of Euripides quoted 
at lines 39-41. Note that these latter verses are written continuously within the 
prose text. The hand is a medium-sized upright, rounded type decorated with 
horizontal serifs. Ed. pr. compares it to the London Hyperides (GLH, pl. 13b) 
assigned to the second century CE There is one example of hiatus, lines 1~2: 
yoAhov dvonaCopuévov. Like Tinouphis, Iolaos contains a number of vulgarisms 
and uncorrected errors in the both the prose and the verse sections of the text. 
The meter of lines 14-33 1s Sotadean, according to the following scheme: 


sees pene | | 


—u-X -u-x -u-x -- Il 


uu uy 


There 1s the usual anaclasis: a longum can be resolved, the brevia can be con- 
tracted. The third syllable of the first three metra may be anceps. According to 
Parsons (1971: 56), this scheme obtains for all lines certainly read or restored, 
though there are a number of peculiarities. For a fuller discussion of the verse of 
this piece, consult Parsons 1971: 56-59 or Merkelbach 1973: 90-94, Sotadean 
meter is usually associated with galli; see Demetrios De eloc. §189, Syrianus 
1.47.9 (Rabe). 
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KOPP TOV DRO TOD YOA- 8 operv [écOAta ..... ] 
Aov évonaCopévey vov KAnpo[.......-- ] 
pwavOcver 81’ Sv S15ccKetv ync bE mAnp[.......05- ] 
guedAev iva. pte ropa.- énjAQe mpo [........-. ] 
RECT TH COMPOCTH, TE- 12 KaiKxatatbyn[v ...... ] 
AecBEvrt Se TOAAAY. Gc abtovebpm [....... ] 


kai 07 6évti OnAv«tyv 


evyevt| IdAae yatpe Kai Kivorde cLonn- 
poctixdc Aoyo .[] , , ¢tuxo1e napnyopn|[ 


yOAAoc yeyov[........206- ], ToAce dia... [ 
Netxov pov[ Jadiacevaro , [ 
tva yaAAov éxn[ Jv cidéta névee [ 
old 88 cd tic, [ ] nave 8’ ofde [ 
thy covnPeralv ......... Jnv tov Spxov [ 
vex[po]lv &tagolv Jreic tivoc x 

tov vd8ov vo | [ ]v nav yeyov[ 
cpiAnv Ben[ dAloAvypov Ko. , [ 


oikiay te cv p[nt]épa KortOva cov o16a [ 
Oprivovc natpdc EdpdKAerav Str covors[ 
Netxov’ &d0A0v kivardov Kai Ta yevéc [10 
oid KACv Kai Kivardov cKol 


Supplements are those of Parsons unless otherwise noted. Henrichs’s conjectures are in 


2 


Merkelbach. 


. HEve@v) pap. 3. &1’ Sv, 8’ ov Par., 8 5v Lloyd-Jones (in ed. pr.) d:d0cKi pap. 


4-5. napajnotcyn Merk. 7. kor, OnAv«Ki pap. 8. [écOAta] or [ctoAjv] Par. 

8-9. [cté~a] |vov Merk., [té una] jvov or [tov Kép]|vov Hen. 9. kAnpo[6n Par., KAn- 
pa{cntor Hen. 9-11. [Sa] |yiic Se mAnp[nc yeyovac (nAnp[wBeic, 5’ ExAnp[GOn)] | 
énijAGe mpoc [tov Id6Acov] Par. (ed. pr.) 12. [€vdov]} Merk. 13. y@vt pap., 
avtov edpov Par. [d8e1 te} Merk. 15. napnyopr[ca, -cer, -Onv, or -nuow Par., 
napnyopniyo. Merk. 16. yéyov[a, yéyov[ev, yeyov[ac Par. 17. p’ av[ Par., pav- 
[tc Merk. 18. to]v ciddta, co]verd6te Par., Exn[c pidov cu]verddta Merk. 19. [né- 
gvKac,] tévto. 8’ of5’ &[AnOac Merk. 20. tov Spxov Par., tov dpKov [otda] Merk. 
21. tivi tu}metc Merk. 22. [aicypo]v n&v yeyov[oc Merk. 23. CueidAer pap., 
cutAny, C. Roberts, Merk., CuiAiv Merk. 25. OnpvxKAerav pap., read Edpdxderav, 
Reeve, M. L. West (1n ed. pr.) 26. t& yevéc[t’ ofS Merk. 
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He learns . . . of the things called ineffable by the gallus, by means of 
whom he was going to teach, (4) so that he would not fail his 
fellow-initiate and that to him, after he was initiated in many ways 
and had been taught to wear female (8) [dress,} would be allotted 
[..., when the instruction was] completed, he went to [Iolaos] and 
by chance (12) finding him [spoke as follows: ] 


[written as lines of Sotadean verse: | 


“O noble Iolaos, hail, and shut up, kinaidos. 


A mystic story [ ] consolation. 

Ihave become a gallus [ | Iolaos, through you [ 
Neikon [ ] through you, 

that you may have a gallus [ ] who knows everything. 
And I know your [ ] and I know everything— 
the association [ ] the oath 

unburied co[rpse] [ ] whose [ 

the illegitimate [ ] all that happened 

knife [ ] wailing 


and I know your house, your mother, your bedchamber, 

your father’s lamentations, Eurykleia, because I am [or you are] aware 
that Neikon is a guileless [or tricky?] kinaidos, and the birth[day] 

I know, the summons and the kinaidos mocking(?) [ 
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36 


40 
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TAX NeTALyEV, TAX TEVEDYE| 
avaAvcv, odcv, karoKorn pl 
bt 56Aw cd Bivetv pérAere [ 
dcte wn dé &v pe KpvBe muc7[ 
Kai 16 cov BéAw Iddoe rc... [ 


ywacny 8’: 6 xpdovoc yap pe , oc[ 


Kal 6 pév Td6Aaoc bn0 44 o[d@tAov 
TOD WvctLKOD SrSdicKE- «[ 

to dcamep EuepaOr Ket, ul 

6] Sé téAerdc Ectiv yoAAoC, cL 

t]@ iAw nerorBax Net- 48 ou 

Klovi: odk Ectiv oddév Kat 
K]pelic|cov F piAoc cagrc, pad[ 


odnjAodtoc o[dbJéxyplvcdc> ee 
CAsyi|ctov SE [tt 76 TAT- 
Boc d]vtcAAayu[o yevvat- 


30. Beivetv pap. 31. nict[oc Zpvv gidoc cor Merk. 33. yvo pap. perhaps 
wé[cJoc Par. 34. vmo) pap.? 36. pewaOext pap., read (€)pepaOy Ker? Par. 
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28 how he has joked, how he has fled [ 
dissolution, affirmation, and amputation [ 
that you intend a crafty fuck [ 
so do not hide anything from me, faithful [ 

32 and your .. ., I wish, Iolaos, [ 
and you will know... for time [ 


And Iolaos is taught by the mystic (36) all the things that he had 
learned, and he is a complete gallus, trusting of his friend Neikon. 
(40) “Nothing is greater than an unambiguous friend, not wealth or 
gold; the mob is a foolish substitute for a noble friend.” 


P OXY 3010 


1. [&]|toppritwv : the restoration 1s almost inevitable. The word 1s usual to refer 
to secret lore of the initiated, regardless of the cult. 

3. &v’ bv: the antecedent 1s a puzzle. Is 1t yaAAov? Or a masculine accusative 
object of pav@dver (now lost) on which [&]|zoppritwv depends? Alternatively 
emend to 8’ @v? Scanep in line 36 suggests that this might be the correct 
course. 

3-4. povOdver 51’ ov SScicKerv | EueAAev: the sense must be close to lines 34-36: 
Kai 6 pév Té6Acoc bx0 | 100 poctikod SSdc Kelton Scanep EpenoOrxer. Here the 
subyect of pavOcver must be the mystic. 

4-5. napojnécy: we accept Parsons’s suggestion (1971: 55) that noponécy + 
dative here must mean something hke “fail his fellow initiate.” Of rapa- 
mintw’s usual meanings, “fall into sin” makes no sense here, and although 
“happen” or “befall” might do (e.g., “lest it befall his fellow initiate”), the rest 
of the sentence 1s not congenial to this approach. 

5. coppdcety: usually a fellow initiate in both non-Christian and Christian writ- 
ings. Also a confederate in evil (see Lampe, s.v. 2b). 

5-7. The antecedent for teAecBévti and &80x~8évt1 would seem to be the mystic, 
not TO coppv¢cty. 
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7-8. Ondv«iv | gopetv [écBAta (or sim.): for the wearing of female garments by 
galli, see above, introduction. Cataudella (1975b: 151-52) suggests ctoAnv, 
citing Varro Men:ppea, frag. 120 (Buch): partim venusta muliebri ornati stola. 

8-13. Approximate line lengths of fifteen to nineteen letters are based on those 
of lines 1-7. 

9. Jvov KAnpol: a form of KAnpdw. The sense presumably 1s that after the mystic 
has been suitably initiated, some object 1s or will be alloted to him as a token 
of his new status. Objects suggested include [tiuna]vov, [ctéga]vov, [kép]vov. 
For the first compare Varro Men:ppea, frag. 132 (Buch): 


tibi tympanon ianis sonitus matnis deum 
tommus ... tibi nos, tibi nunc semiviri 
teretem comam volantem tactant tibi galli. 


9-10. [....]Ixnc: options are limited, and dSayx7ic suits both available space 
and sense. 

14. edbyevij I6Aae yotpe kai Kivord_e c@mn: the mystic couches his “instruction” 
to Iolaos in Sotadeans, the meter typical of galls, Either a second person, 
addressed as ktnatdos, 1s present, or Iolaos 1s proleptically addressed by this 
term. In the former case, since kimatdos and gallus often function as inter- 
changeable terms, this person 1s likely to be the instructor of the mystic, the 
friend named as Neikon below. 

edyevi: the vulgar form of the vocative, but well attested for this period in 
funerary inscriptions and papyri (Parsons 1971: 56). 

‘[dAae : the name of course 1s that of the nephew of Herakles. What weight 
it carries 1s impossible to guess. Parsons speculates: “It would not be surpris- 
ing to find a grotesque Iolaus, at least in his uncle’s company as on a famous 
Phlyax vase. Speculation would produce a mock-Iolaus, travelling with a 
cinaedus-Herakles whose femininity would recall the episode of Omphale” 
(1971: 62). 

Clonn : apparently intended to be scanned as a spondee (for details, see Par- 
sons 1971: 61-62). Here 1t would appear to function as a parallel to the 
imperative yoipe; probably a noun (c1wmj) with an ellipse of éctw. Phrases 
like, e.g., éAmic &tw are not uncommon. Presumably an admonition to keep a 
ritual silence during the mystic’s recitation. 

15. puctixdc Aoyo .[ ], . ctuxou napnyopn[: the syntax of these verses appears 
relatively straightforward, and grammatical units often seem to end with verse 
lines. At line end, a form of napnyopée, in the first person to yudge from the 
number of otSas below. Probably it is introducing the speech to come. 

16. yaAAoc yeyov[] [Ane Sia. : “I became a gallus [ ], Iolaus, for you” (read- 
ing ce) or sim.? Lack of connectives seems standard in the poetic section of this 
piece. The ending of this line poses metrical difficulties (Parsons 1971: 57). 
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17. Netkwv: probably a name rather than vetxwv or an itacism for vikév. Com- 
pare lines 26, 38 below. 

21. vex[po]v &tagolv: if the restoration 1s correct, the reference could be to Attis, 
whose corpse 1s mourned in the celebration of the Magna Mater. But Dodds’s 
suggestion that it 1s a reference to the gallus himself is more attractive (Parsons 
1972: 35 n, 1). 

23. cuiAnv: we have tentatively accepted Roberts’ emendation. The knife by 
which the gallus castrates himself would be a suitable object to name 1n this 
company. Merkelbach suggests the possibility of a proper name, CutArc, 
“Schnitzler,” linking it with a carver of wooden images. A man so named is 
mentioned by Pausanias for a shrine of Hera (Paus. 5.17.1, 7.4.4). If it 1s a 
proper name, a pun like that of “Carpe” in Petronius Sat. § 36 might have been 
intended. 

6A]oAvypov: the ritual lament for Attts? So Merkelbach 1973: 98. Or, fol- 
lowing cuiAny, a lament for lost parts? 

25. Edpv«Aetav: if this 1s indeed a proper name, 1s it the girl Iolaos intends to 
seduce? Or, as Parsons (1971: 58) suggests, his nurse, who like her Odyssean 
counterpart 1s in on the plot? Parsons would take Eurykleia as the subject of 
covord . 

26. Neikwv’ &S0A0v kivardov: we assume that Neikon and the kimazdos-gallus 
are identical. If not, the plot is more complex. In that case, Neikon, the friend 
of the mystic (lines 38-39), will have somehow induced the kinardos-gallus to 
initiate the self-styled “mystic,” who in turn (and in Neikon’s presence) in1- 
tiates Iolaos. If the kinardos has unsuspectingly revealed &xdppyta to the mys- 
tic for the purposes outlined in line 30, &50A0v would, of course, be preferable 
to ddAov. 

t& yevéc[ta: see above, note 5. 

27. «Aijcv: as Parsons (1971: 67 n. 7) has it, ether “vocation” or “invocation.” 
Both meanings are well attested; either could be appropriate. 

28. na&dc nénaryey, mac néegevye[: Merkelbach tentatively suggests that the refer- 
ence 1s to Attis fleeing the lion (see Cat. 63.74-89). 

29. dvaAuciv, pdciv: possibly a reference to the formal rejection of the material 
world and assent to the new mode of life (MacLeod 1974). Alternatively, Par- 
sons suggests “the freeing of the soul from mortality” (1971: 60). 

occwv : for metrical reasons, rather than gaciv. 
kénoxorn p[: most likely a form of the noun d&noxon = “a cutting.” The 
syntax 1s not immediately apparent. 

30. 56Am cd Biwetv péAAerc : see above, introduction, for the pedigree of this plot. 

36. éueyaOriket: we accept the easiest emendation of the papyrus’s peyadaxr. 
Loss of pluperfect augment is common 1n this period. 

37. 6] b& téAerdc éctiv yo&AAoc: if the supplement 1s correct, [6] 5 refers to the 
“mystic” from the line above. Prima facie, téAevdc will mean “fully initiated,” 
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but John Rea’s suggestion that it refers to a “complete” (1.e., unmutilated) 
gallus is hard to resist (Parsons 1971: 59). 
39-41. Adapted from Euripides, Orestes 1155-57: 


fa Bap ras = ae ; 
odk Ectiv ODSEV KPETCCOV F MLAOC CAETIC, 
od rA0DtOC, OD topavvic GAdyiCTOV BE TL 
10 nAHGO0c avtdAACypLaA yevvaion ptrov. 


The alteration of 03 tupawvic to 0d8& ypucdé« probably signifies nothing more 
than the altered cultural circumstance, in which allusion to tyrants was no 
longer of interest. 
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The scene is Delphi. A dramatic and powerful exchange is taking place 
between one Daulis, leader of a barbarian army, and a prophet of Apollo 
whom Daulis intends to kill in an attempt to rid the world of the charla- 
tanry of selling oracles. Daulis embellishes his threat with rhetorical 
intensity and grim detail, promising to pour out a libation of the 
prophet’s blood to Ares (II.1-4). The prophet counters with an equally 
baroque prayer, climaxing in a triple (or quadruple) anaphora in which 
Daulis is imagined as a sacrifical offering of the Furies (III.16-22). The 
fragment breaks off before any of these events come to pass: did Daulis 
in fact kill the prophet and escape? Or was he prevented from doing so 
by a vengeful Apollo or the Furies? Since his objective seems not to have 
been the god, but the perversion of divine vision for human profit, we 
might suspect a more mundane resolution. 

Previous editors have described this piece as an “aretalogy” of Apollo. 
The term is loosely applied by modern scholars to a number of ancient 
texts that incorporate some testimonial to the power of a deity.! Even if 
we assume that this fragment was intended as an anecdote that described 
Apollo’s divine powers, all editors have been struck by the “romantic” 
tone of the interchange. In other words, the author of this piece seems 
far more interested in creating an atmosphere of wrath and terror— 
while, we might add, avoiding hiatus—than in producing evidence of 
Apollo’s superior virtues. Stephanie West has described the piece as an 
“ugly duckling, an unobjectionable romance fragment which has been 
generally neglected on the assumption that it is a rather freakish speci- 
men of some other genre” (1971: 96). We are inclined to agree. Daulis 
has many analogues in the novels: the tomb robbers of Chariton; 
Menelaos and Satyros in Achilles Tatius, who sham the blood sacrifice of 
Leukippe; Hippothoos in the Ephesiaka whose band is dedicated to 
Mars; and perhaps most interestingly, Thyamis, the former high priest 
who moonlights as the leader of the boukolot in Heliodoros. Some of 
these men are unremittingly evil and come to a bad end, others are a 


1 The term does not in fact describe an ancient genre. For a discussion of its history and 
the historical reality, see Winkler 1985: 235-36. 
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blend, forced to crime by previous injustice. Daulis, to judge from the 
outraged tone of his indictment of oracles, is likely to fall into the latter 
category. 

Previous editors have pretty much accepted the suggestion of Carl 
Robert, who identified this attack upon Delphi with a mythical assault of 
Phlegyas, a son of Ares.2 The details are given in Pausanias 9.36.1-3. 
Phlegyas, the eponymous leader of the Phlegyans, a Boeotian people set- 
tled near Delphi and noted for aggressive behavior, apparently intended 
to loot the shrine. Pausanias lacks clear details about the success of that 
particular venture, but concludes by saying that the Phlegyans were com- 
pletely overthrown by the god wielding thunderbolts and earthquakes. 

But according to Pausanias 10.7.1 and Strabo 9.3.8, Delphi was plun- 
dered a number of times: by a Euboean pirate; the Phlegyans; Pyrrhos 
(Neoptolemos), the son of Achilles; a portion of Xerxes’ army; the Pho- 
cians; the Gauls; and Nero. Further, the bare narrative bones, denuded 
of their rhetorical covering, have much in common with the Sacred War 
of 355/4 B.C.E., when Philomelos seized the sanctuary and forced the 
Pythia to prophesy to his liking. The reason to connect this fragment 
with mythological rather than historical attacks against Delphi would 
seem to be Ares, the deity to whom Daulis dedicates himself. But this is 
hardly compelling. Hippothoos in the Ephestaka is equally eager to 
sacrifice Antheia to Ares, whereas the robbers in Apuleius 4.22.1 sing 
songs to Mars. One suspects that “dedication to Ares” is no more than a 
literary shorthand for gruesome bad behavior. 

Daulis is no help. This is the name of a Phocian state at the foot of 
Parnassos, named, according to Pausanias, after the nymph Daulis 
(10.4.7-10); Strabo (9.3.13) gives a slightly different version, but both 
confirm that it was also the home of Tereus (of Procne fame) and of an 
ancient sanctuary of Athene. There is no trace of Ares. Given the pot- 
pourri of details, none of which quite fit, it is reasonable to assume that 
this fragment represents not so much a particular mythological or histor- 
ical event as a vague recollection of the type of thing that could happen, 
or often had happened, at Delphi. 


2 W. Cronert demurred, suggesting rather in a letter to Eitrem (1948: 176) that this was 
the work of an Hellenistic historian, treating the history of the Delphic oracle in a heavily 
adorned rhetorical style. In a private communication, E. Bowie observes that a barbarian 
attack against a Greek sanctuary would have gained a certain piquancy after the Costoboci 
overran Greece in the 160s (see Paus. 10.34.5). 

3 The main source 1s Diodoros’s account, 16.23-40. For Philomelos’s forcing of the 
prophetess, see §27. 
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Anaphora, hyperbaton, rhetorical questions, wordplay, and poetic 
language are all part of this writer’s repertory. Note, for example, the 
chiastic arrangement of 6 yap Aatot« éxetvoc tov obpavov éxe1, thy SE yiVv 
Hetc (II.18-19), the equal number of syllables in the two phrases éni coi 
viv nod 10 &dvtov and 7 Kai adtd KatadédvKev (23), or the imagery of 
Sixtva ypncuav eic [vJe[D]pa epyactac tAgxtovtac (25), which would not 
disgrace Greek tragedy. The rhetorical polish of this piece, however, 1s in 
stark contrast to the carelessness with which it was copied. (The only 
other texts in this collection that display such poor workmanship are 
Tolaos and Tinouphis.) 


DESCRIPTION 


P Berol. inv 11517 (=P2 2468, measuring 28.0 x33.5 cm) contains three 
columns, of which only the middle 1s complete, from a papyrus roll written 
across the fibers on the back of an account; upper and lower margins of 2.5-3.0 
cm survive, as well as intercolumnia of 2.5 cm The complete column is unusu- 
ally wide (around thirty-five letters), resembling, for example, a text of medical 
prescriptions far more than the formats of the known novels or of other literary 
texts; note in particular the spaces left between sections of text. The papyrus sur- 
face 1s 1n fair condition, with some abrading, a few holes, and a fair amount of 
random ink The hand 1s an informal round style showing numerous cursive 
affinities, assigned by Wilcken to the end of the second century CE He remarks 
that the text has the appearance of a carefully written document. Punctuation 
includes dicola, paragraphi, and stops, but without consistency; elisions are also 
inconsistently marked Iota adscript 1s regularly written, sometimes erroneously 
(lines 28, 44, 48). Corrections are made by deletion There are at least six 
uncorrected errors, an unusually high number in comparision with other frag- 
ments of equal length found in this edition. Hiatus 1s avoided throughout. 
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COLUMN I 


[Fete Sere cue needy | eb.e2s lov’ Lasdenl wc s 

[.....2200ee--JeL... Jtt [p]oBetton yap t[.... 

[. avoeccswoess |. the.. Jytoctdumrova, [2.5 
[space for two lines] 


4 Leased. eee prtienes ]...[... ]AaBovtec xpoc 
‘Geer eaee Sodva canes Gp luncav d&ceBetac 
[pete pete tore xp ncquotc Enexet- 
[pncav...... waste ebars thy yo]p M[v]Otav cyst- 

8 [YOVSea tase dee tet ] anoBecniCew 
erege ted: xenc]pod[.... ] peta Bévtec 
listesrcetaeetents . )KAéx|te1]v tiv dnd tod 
[tpixodoc Mv8iav kai tod[c Aloyrwtdtovc AeA- 

12 (pOv......... weeeee], aylv}iy écttav Kat 
[siharere dere .. + |ndcty[v] EBidGovto tp , 


[... eee eee eee ss IUpever [SJecuotc dopatorc 
[oc cece eee eee ees JC KOTONTEDCAL Kai TIV 

16 Lccveiece sess IED, yO) MOCO 

[ eipylo}vtoc dé tod 

[ [....¢]na[c]apevoc 


eee 


Supplements are those of Schubart unless otherwise indicated. Conjectures of Bell, Powell, 
and Wilamowitz are in Schubart’s ed. pr. 

Col. 1: 2. Atend,t _[.]p{.. pap., according to Schub., who conjectured T[n|p[evc. The p 
1s no longer present. 4. [oi wév BAeyvou 2] Schub. 6. [Kat toic tod Beod or tod 
pavtetov xp]ncuoic Schub. 6-12. [koi dpyicBévtec toic xp ncuoic éxexet| [pncav 
GBVOCLATATOV TPAYLO: tiv ya)]p MvBtav &yH|[xave Kai yevdh pdcKovtec (A€yovtec)] &ro- 
OecaiCerv | [Koi &nep 6 Bede Exonc]woOd[nce] petat BEvtec | [oi &Beor énexetpycav (or éBov- 
Aevovto)] KAég[ter]v thy x0 tod | [tpinod0c GATGBerav k]ai tod[c] cywtatovc AeA|[pav 
Becuodc kataAverv (or dvatpénetv)] Eit. 7-8. cun|[xavov tt hWwoeyKacov] Schub. 

9. xonc]Lod[ig, xenc]u@d[dc, or xonc]w@dletv? Schub. 11. E:ther @yo- or Aoyio- 
tétouc can be read, Schub. 12. [koi nace tic EAAGSoc &cBlec[av] thy éctiav 

Mant. 13. [tov tOv axopprtev] wictny E:t. 14. [Se5e]ppeéve or [Katecte]wpeva 
E:t. [SJecuotc better than [@jecuotc Schub. 14-16. [adty 8’ ébrjecav 16. 6]upata 
dSecpotc copatorc, | iva ph Svv79y abtod)c katontedcan Kai thy | [kictny, ev f te 
tep&] Mant. 16. [kictnv, év | ——té] cxevy éviiy Schub. 17-21. etpyovtoc 5& 
700 | [xapdvtoc xpogritlov [16 Eroc cJnaccpevoc | [AadArc, 6 tic BopB]apov ctpate[ta&c 
Trrenev | [Exppev dpuncelv ex’ adtov kai Pyacn, | [Eon, viv adtoc] zaBev Et. 18. Ini- 
tially [tod npogy]tov Schub. 
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COLUMN I 


] For he is afraid [ 

] of a private 

] attacking? [ 

] they urged an impious 

[angered?] at the oracles, they undertook 
] For the Pythia clueless 

] to prophesy 

] oracular utterance, exchanging 

] to steal the Pythia from the 

] and the most eloquent of the Delphians 
] holy hearth and 

| mystery they violated 

] with eternal bonds 

] to reconnoiter and the 

] 

] was hastening 

] drawing 
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[26 Eiqoc 6 tic BapBlapov ctpate[r]ac Hyewov 


20 [eosin wy we eeees ly én’ abtol[v] + “Kal yarn,” 
[etmev, “.............. JraBev x[ai] Bid pay[e- 
[Bor.......0ee ... d]repéy[o]vta. "Apne yap 
Lenguaeneaain ] &t viv gym KaBanArcuon 

24 Eehevoe sveheat Jott, , éutic OmAov Ecti 


[space for four lines] 


COLUMN II 


yoiper S& coayaic avOp[b] nov, atc Kai gy tépropar 
TOV Exetvor KaABoc [LE] vov crovd@v Katap- 
yopevoc. [blank] 

4 KaAdv obv abt BdpLa tov cov ey@ dvov crEtcw.” 
TOD SE TADTA WET TLKPKC AvatccEac KMELAODVTOC, 
(6 rpogntnc) éni Thy év TAL RPOSdpar CoLOvyov Ectiav, ép’ Fc 
20 thc dBavatov nopac TEBNcavpicpevov OVAGT- 

8 TETOL (MOC. “Petco Kai pH wrdvyc,” EAeye, “AadA1, 70 THC 
O€urdoc &pxatov Spvuia unde tov cvalwaKtov 
cnxdv coayht g[d]pncat.” “od mpocrepon Adyov,” 
einev 6 AadArc, “(0d8’) ixémy, cd Sé toic GAAOLC Gimaciv 

12 & Set npodrdywv & cé Set raBetv ot Zyvac. 
novo dé nav[tla[c évOparo]}uc wevdécrv sana- 
tmpévovc xonc{ploic. ro[to]c yap EvOG5e viv 


19. Initially, [td Etqoc], [tyv wa&yopav], or sim. Schub. 21-22. [6m] Pidtn nayle- 
jcOou tov cov Bedv (or ’AndAA@va or tov AeApa@v Bedv) xpdc b]nepex[o]vta Schub. vt0 
apne pap. 22-23. “Apne yap | [t6 Etqoc Epo Z5axev] or [tov Bvpdv LSwxev] Et. 

Col. Ik 1. ¥a1pet pap. 2. my pap., read tv ka8acto[yé]veav Schub. 4. cnet 
COL pap. 6. rp08[duJan Bell Cov@vYOV pap. 7. 10 thc GBavetov mvpac (ndp) 
Schub. 8. wc pap., (pac Powell, 6 Schub. povyceAne pap., read pidvnc, éreye 
Schub. 9. 15pvpa pap. 10. xpociepevon pap., xpoctepon Eit., mpocigpevoc 
Wilam., xpocte[pe]von Schub. 11. ov pap., read 6 UK pap. (008’) ixétny Eit., 
ixépny Schub. 12. ovneyvec pap., odti Eyvac Powell, corrected to od« Schub., 008’ 
&yvox or 008’ Exéyvenc E:t. 
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his sword, ] the leader of the barbarian army 
20 ] against him, “you will learn,” 
he said,] when you have suffered and you will be compelled to battle 
] the one prevailing. For Ares 
] by whom I am now armed 
24 J of my ... is the shield. 


COLUMN II 


“And he [Ares] rejoices in slaughters of men, and I, too, take 
pleasure in them 
when I begin making the libations that are sacred to him. 


4 Nowasa worthy offering for him I shall pour out a libation 
of your blood.” 
And when he had made these threats with a bitter intensity, 
{the prophet] who had taken refuge at the hearth in the prodomos, 
where 
the treasure trove of sacred fire is preserved, 
8 “Spare and do not pollute,” he said, “Dauillis, this 
ancient seat of Themis, nor yet defile 
with slaughter this unpolluted sacred enclosure.” “I have no 
wish for speech,” 
said Daulis, “or entreaty, and you, although prophesying what 
must happen to all the others, 
12. donot know what must happen to you. 
I will put an end to all men being deceived 
by lying oracles. What sort of 
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"ANOAAMY 7] RotOc GUOGAOC YC ScOVNL KATACTE- 
16 popevoc T& Kove. nav[ta]v avOpanwv POPn TPA 
Kai THC Dpetepac epyac [... Jed. ata; 
6 yap Aatovc éxetvoc tov odpavov éxet, tH SE yrVv 
Tpeic - u1c80d 8’ od(v) pavtedeov Bed &vOparorc 
20 navcécOw newavtoc épyov emrtndevov [....] . 
yOntoc - GAAG tadt’ Ectiv HwetEpa cogicwat[a mic- 
ti ro Anctetac Ko[ta]cKevacopéevov. 
Emi Col VOV TOD 10 GSvtOV 7] Kai @d10 KaTASESvKEV; 
24 Luc Sé paveterc &[A]Aotpiwv TpOOHtac KAKOV 
diktva yoncwov etc [vle[D]pa epyaciac rAEKtovtac.” 
tadta Sé adtOD Agyovtoc, 6 RNO@YTNC, “pati "AN6A- 
Lov,” eize, “Kai Acdoav éctio Kai Bevan cté6pati 
28 npoBecmiCopevy xpncul@]v cyevdryc &Ar Pere 
Kal yacua yic, YBoviov nvevuatoc cTOLLOV 


COLUMN III 


e& od thv &vage[popévnv &kovopev 
ooviv dBavetelv 
dPprGope8a Se[ 
4  — &ppritov xpncpol 
ton Etger Kai oo| 
6 THC &cVAOVD O€p[150¢ 
dnd Aroc &vOpano[c ? 
8 vaov Ka[i t]hv dpog[tv 
aynpatou andA[AvcBar 


17. Koutn pap. épydce|c 5]é SetAata Mant., épyoctalc Hlpe Sipata ( = Se{yata) Cron., 
deAgato Eit., &k[piv]e or éx[tic]e ? Schub. 19. 8 od(v) Eit., 5’ od Schub. év- 


Opare (or évOparnorc) E:t., vOpadrov Schub. 20. novcocBar pap. novcdcBan, 
(novcd.c Br) netw@vtoc épyov Et. at end, [at] Schub. 21. yontoc aAA pap. 
22. tw pap. eve : pap. 23. em pap., read éxei Wilam. advtovov pap., 


read édvtov Wilam. dvxev: pap. 24. peicor pap. 25. dpap. [p]é[t]po 
Cron. TOVTAC* pap. 29. tc pap., read yiic Wilam., Powell 

Col. IH: 2. @ pap. 5. tou pap. 6e[8aAn- Schub., dcro[v t6v xpogrtnv] Mant. 
9. &ynpatewc Mant. 
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Apollo is here now, what sort of navel of the earth, crowned with laurel 
... the common objects of terror to all men and 
the...ofyour...? 

For that offspring of Leto holds heaven, we hold the earth. 

Let the god cease being a prophet to man for a profit, 

<let him cease> playing the role of a poor 

fortune-teller. But these are your contrivances, 

for procuring yourselves a position of trust from theft. 

Where now is the shrine under your control, or has it sunk away? 
I loathe soothsayers, prophets of distress for others, 

weaving webs of prophecy into the sinews of action.” 

After he said these things, the prophet replied, “Seer Apollo 

and the hearth at Delphi and by your divine mouth 

unlying truth of prophecies foretold 

and the chasm of the earth, the opening of chthonic breath 


COLUMN III 


out of which [we hear 
the voice of immortal [ 
we are being abused [ 
of unspeakable [ 

with a sword and [ 

the [ | of inviolate Themis [ 
by Zeus man(?) [ 

a shrine and ceiling | 

ageless is being destroyed [ 


] rising [ 


DAULIS 


Kai kata Bévv[vcBon 
Gipati 10 and TALC 
12 ax GAN’ od 71 1 
aceBetac &orce[cBor 
Kvntoc THC CAC TI 
Hdn yop Kai 6 ra[trip cov 
16 tonov efvBpucel 
Ovnroc nope Belov H-] 
dn, AadA[L], EON KOA [td Evqoc 
écte[n]to[i 4) éct[ta 
20 Kat] kaAAepnt[ 
tov Bayov Ket 
aipa: Hdn yap ce [ticovton ai "Epivvec tov] 
gov odvov éy[ 
24 Stxnc nardoc 8[ 
onaportitovc[ 
VOKTL TOAAT Kal 
oli] 8’ é[ylydc €gectn[ vier 
28 Kai yap [&]yopevov[ 
exnAntterc H5[n 


tovbe tov] 


11-12. 16 dno t[F\c Kow?ic Ectiac] | Pc Schub. [Gy i{c Ectlac &vaAdpnov] | Pac E:t. 

14. «yn pap., avo] |kyntoc Schub., Kai icoc Mant. 15. 6 xaltHp cov, Preyvac 
Et. 17. Ovn pap. 17-18. [koi coi 7] Sn E:t. 18. dn pap. 20. KoA- 
Aepf Schub. 23. euov pap. 26. vvx pap. 28. xapla]yopevov[ Mant. 
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and quenched [ 

with blood [ 

the light, but not any [ 

impiety will be released(?) [ 

of your [ 

Now already your [father?] too [ 

outraged this place [ 

a mortal against a god [ now already] 
Daulis, [a sword] is whetted for you [ 

the hearth is wreathed [ 

and [if] the omen is favorable [ 

the altar [ 

blood. Now already [the Furies will take vengeance on] you 
for my murder 

of justice of a son(?) [ 

of implacable [ 

at darkest night [ 

The [Furies] who are standing near [ 

and speaking [ 

you?] have struck [ 


DAULIS 


COLUMN I 


1-3. There 1s a substantial space following these lines. Although it could indi- 
cate that a new section has begun, the large gaps between Columns I and II and 
after II.3 do not appear to be functional. 

2. Schubart’s conjecture of the proper name Tereus to fill out this line rests on 
the fact that Tereus was the king of Daulis; see above, introduction. 

4-16. A description of an attack upon Delphi by a “barbarian army” (1.19) led 
by one Daulis (11.8). “They” are the subject of the verbs and participles until 
line 17. The reason for the attack does not appear to be straightforward theft; 
Daulis, in II.19ff., claims that he intends to rid the world of dishonest and 
profiteering prophets. In these lines, the attackers seem intent upon outrage to 
the Pythia as well as theft of some kind (if lines 10-11 are correctly read), 
when someone rushes in (1.17). At this point, the leader of the invaders 
threatens the interloper with death. The subsequent columns are taken up 
with speeches by the leader and his intended victim. 

7-8. tiv yelp M[v]Otav — anoBecniCeww : according to Strabo 9.3.5, pact 8’ etvan 
10 Wavtetov &vtpov KOTAOV Kate P&Bovc, od WdAG edpdctopov, cvagéepecBor 8’ 
&& adtod nveduoa. évOovcractikdv, dmepKeicBanr Sé tod ctoptov tpinoda bwnAdv, 
&0’ dv thy TvBiav dvaPaivoucav, Seyougvnv 16 xvedyuo,, ano8ecniCer gupetpd 
te Kai Guetpa The invaders seem to have been harassing or suborning her in 
some way. Schubart supplements, e.g., dun|[xavov tt WvayKacav. Compare 
DS 16.25.3: tiv Mv8iav Avaycocev dvoPacav éxi tov tpinoda Sodvar tov 
XENCHOv. 

9. xypnclu@d[....]: cf. DS 16.26.6: t& aaxdppnta tov xpncumdovpévav, and 
below III.4. 

10-11. ]xAgn[ter]v tiv dnd tod | tpixodoc MvOtav: the restoration 1s admittedly 
guesswork. But as 1s clear from the above passage, the most obvious feminine 
obyect in the temple would have been the Pythia herself, who 1s mentioned in 
the fragment only a few lines before. Eitrem (1939: 177) cites Plut. De Pyth. 
or. §407c as evidence for the disrepute into which the oracle had fallen: 
SoKo0dca (sc. TON TLKT]) KOLVTV éurapéexerv Exvtiy anateacr Kai yornc. &vOpdrorc 
Koi wevdondvteciy Egnece 1c dAnVetac Kai t0d totnodoc. 

11. Alopwtatovc : suits spacing and traces better than Schubart’s dyrwtatovc. 

16. cxev,..: Schubart’s ta] ckedn éviiy admits hiatus, which 1s elsewhere 
avoided in this piece. Possibly ]cxevnv fv, but since the following ov Adcou 1s 
also odd, the ov may belong with the preceding, e.g., Jcxevocuevov may have 
been intended. 

17. eipyl[o]vtoc 5& tod: clearly nportov 1s to be restored somewhere 1n the next 
line. The function of the prophet at Delphi 1s not absolutely clear. He may 
have been identical with the /ierets, two of whom were appointed for life, who 
seem to have directed temple activity (see the discussion in Halliday 1928: 
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59-60), or with the poets who, according to Strabo 9.3.5 and Plut. De Pyth. 
or. §407b, rendered the utterances of the Pythia into verse. 
22. “Apnc : see above, introduction, for Ares as the patron saint of outlaws. 


COLUMN II 


4. xaddv obv abta@ 8dpa: the thought 1s no doubt a product of rhetorical excess, 
not intended to be an accurate description; @suota are offerings of fruits or 
animal victims, not liquids which cneic@ would presuppose. 

tov cov gy@ @dvov: the hyperbaton 1s repeated 1n line 6: éxi thv év tH Tp0- 
VOV MLAGT|TETAL (P)AC. 

6. The subject (6 xpogytnc) for cop@vydv has dropped out. Compare lines 
26-27 below for a similar construction: tadta 5é adtod Agyovtoc, 6 RPoMHtNC, 
“navi 'AndAAwv,” etme, KTA 

év tH mpodouar: the noun need not necessarily be emended to xpodpduor; 
the prodomos was a chamber leading immediately from the forecourt. 

8. AadAt: see above, introduction, for a discussion of the name. 

9. O€u1S0c: for Themis’s connection with Delphi, see Strabo 9.3.1-12. 

10-11. “od npocienon Adyov,” | eizev 6 AadArc (ovdavdrc pap.), “(0d8’) ixétnv : 
we accept Eitrem’s emendation here. The trace above the p of xpoctepor may 
be intended to mark a correction, or it may simply be random ink. The read- 
ing ixétmmv seems preferable from the traces. If 038’ originally stood before 
ixétmy, it might account for the ovdavAtc a bit earlier in the line well as 1ts sub- 
sequent omission. 

14-17. xo[to]c yap évOd5e viv |’AndAA@v 7 motoc §—- ta Kove TeV[tH]V cvOPdrov 
oBntpa | Kar tic Duetépac epyor ,_[... led, ata; : we take the question to 
be, “What sort of Apollo, what sort of center of the earth [encourages, 
exploits, or sim.] the common fears of men?” The obvious supplement, épya- 
clac, does not fit the traces. The verb 1s now missing and, unless Schubart’s 
attempts to locate one after epyac (€x[piv]e or sim.) or at line end (read d€8:y0. 
= Sé5evya) are correct, it may never have been written in this copy. The final 
words are hopeless. The traces before ata fit no letters, and any solution 
would have to be an inspired guess. 

15-16. dp@addc yiic Sae—vyt Katacte|pdpevoc : compare Strabo 9.3.6, duqaAdc TiC 
EV TO VOQ TETOALVLPEVOC. 

19. yic80d 8’ ob(v) pavtevdov Oedc évOpanorc: the original text needs help. The 
negative before pavtevav is almost impossible to construe, unless conditional 
(“if he 1s not a god who prophesies for a profit”); but in that case one expects 
ur. Eitrem’s correction to ot(v) seems the easiest solution. The final word 1s 
broken at the end, and although the dative évOpanorc 1s clearly needed (u1c806 
must be genitive of price), ov¢ does not quite suit the traces. 
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20. navcdéc Ow newavtoc épyov éemtndevov [....]_ : 1f the imperative 1s not to be 
repeated, as Eitrem suggests, then this second participial phrase must be 1n 
apposition to the first, as a further qualification. Given Daulis’s penchant for 
doublets, this seems a fair explanation. There 1s space, however, for a five- 
letter word at the end of the line, traces of the final letter of which are still visi- 
ble at the edge of the lacuna. 

21. yontoc : the “fortune teller” was a generally seedy character, a habitué of low 
life. 

23. to ddvtoy KtA.: the thought seems forced, perhaps to accommodate word- 
play; &éSvtov and katadéduxev are both from the same root, 50a. 

25. Sixtva ypncu@v: Cronert compares Aisch. Ag. 1115 and Eur. Or. 1315 
(Eitrem 1948: 176). 

28-II1.2: these lines describe the chamber in which the Pythia uttered. See 
Strabo’s remarks above, I.7—-8 note. 

29. xd&cua yfic : see the description in DS 16.26.2-S. 


COLUMN III 


4. dppritov xpncual : see above, note I.9. 

9-10. The prophet is surely imagining his own slaughter, by which Daulis 
intends to quench the light from the sacred hearth. Compare above, II.7—8. 

15. %8n or {dn yop are repeated at least three times, possibly four (lines 17-18, 
22, 29). 

15-16. 6 no[trip cov tovde tov] | ténov eEvBprcel: the restoration 6 xa[tp 
seems almost inevitable. Eitrem conjectures that Daulis’s father was Phlegyas, 
but there 1s no support for this. 

18-20. The prophet imagines that Daulis 1s the sacrificial victim. 

22. dn yap ce [ticovton ai Epivdec tov] | suv gdvov: Schubart’s restoration 
depends on the a[i] of line 27. E. Bowie suggests that the Oresteza may have 
influenced this description of the behavior of the Furies at Delphi. 
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AMBIGUOUS FRAGMENTS 


Apollonios 


What we have of the Apollonios consists 1n two small fragments, the 
larger of which opens at the Persian court, where the queen (basilis) 1s 
present, “adorned with a beauty suitable to the gods.” The king offers a 
toast first to Dionysios, then to Apollonios, after which the fragment 
breaks off. The smaller fragment, marked as Column 14, contains a 
scene between Apollonios and a woman, who may be the queen. From 
the vocabulary, it appears that one party—probably the woman—is 
desirous of an assignation later that evening, whereas the other may be 
trying to dissuade. The banquet scene could belong to the beginning of 
the story, as do the banquets in Metiochos and Parthenope or in Achilles 
Tatius 1.5. Apollonios would seem to be present, and quite possibly 1t 1s 
during this banquet that the lady in the smaller but first sets eyes on him, 
or he her. If it 1s the queen, the story may have the familiar ring of 
Potiphar’s wife about it. The whole suggests a fictional work cast in the 
historical mode, but so little remains that it 1s impossible to rule out an 
“historical” work of the Kyropaideia variety. 

A question of some interest 1s the relationship of these scraps to a 
piece of Latin romantic fiction known as the “History of Apollonius, 
King of Tyre” (= Historia Apolloniu regis Tyrt), for which a Greek origi- 
nal has often been posited.! Kortekaas offers the following summary of 
matters in his 1984 edition of the Historia Apollon: “One may con- 
clude that in its original form the HA was a typical representative of the 
Greek romance ... and that it may be taken to have come into being at 
the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 3rd century, most probably in 
Syria” (p. 130). Further, that original Greek version would have under- 
gone substantial Christianizing revisions in the process of its translation 
and transmission. So the original may look quite unlike its offspring. 

Certainly nothing prohibits the identification of these Greek scraps 
with the Historia Apollonu, but apart from the name of a single charac- 
ter, Apollonios, there is little to encourage it. True, both contain 

1 The debate over Greek origins has a long history See, eg, Rohde 1974 436, or 
Merkelbach 1962 160, see Klebs 1899 295-322 and Perry 1967 294-324 for the oppo 
site opmion See also Kuss! 1991 143-59 
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banquet scenes, but in the Latin tale, Apollonius, unaccompanied, makes 
the acquaintance of the daughter of the king of Tarsus, who subse- 
quently, and rather discretely, falls in love with him. In the Greek frag- 
ments, the wife of the Persian king figures prominently, and Apollonios 
appears to be propositioned. Given the insignificance of the Greek 
scraps, the fact that Apollonios was a common Greek name, the unclear 
status of his character (main or subordinate?) and the frequent appear- 
ance of banquet scenes in a variety of genres, we believe that 1t would be 
rash to label these bits as the ancestor of the Latin tale without much 
more persuasive evidence.” 

2 We note that neither Kortekaas nor Schmeling discuss these papyri in their recent edi- 
tions of the Historia Apollonu. In fact, Kortekaas might be explicitly denying any connec- 


tion when he writes, “Nor has any discovery among papyri . . . turned up yet to help us out 
of our quandary” (1984: 41). 
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DESCRIPTION 


PSI 151 (=P? 2624, measuring 10.0 x 10.0 cm) and P. Mil. Vogl. 260 (measur- 
ing 4.8 x 16.4 cm) are two pieces from the same papyrus roll published 
separately. They were found in Oxyrhynchus. Writing 1s across the fibers on the 
back of a document. The former contains ends of lines and a portion of the right 
margin; from this fragment it 1s possible to determine that the lines were between 
twenty-seven and thirty letters long. The latter preserves a considerable upper 
margin, but 1s broken off elsewhere. The stichometric number 14 (IA), which 
occurs at the top of this column situates the piece relatively close to the beginning 
of the roll. The hand 1s a rather narrow, rapidly written upright with documen- 
tary affinities (note in particular the cursive epsilon), not unlike that of The 
Apparition (see below). We are inclined to assign it to the late third or early 
fourth century CE (although the original editors placed it in the third century). 
There are no lectional signs, but there are two supralinear additions. There are a 
number of itacistic spellings; 10ta adscript 1s not written. There 1s no attempt to 
avoid hiatus: notice in particular PSI 151.4—5: yovt dxepavo adtod avexer|[to] . 
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PST 151 


[sans ], catpanon kai peyi[cta]v[ec Kai] 
[oi GAA Jor, Exactoc Sé ele THY CovHON 
[kAivyv] éxAiOn, 7 Sé BactAic 7 tov- 

4 [tov] yovh drepdva adtod cvéKer- 
[to Oelonpenet KeAAEL KocLOvpEVN. TOD 
[Sé nd]tov pecccavtoc, 6 PactAedc pe- 
[tavloctac Eni tov &yKOva, Ov KateEt- 


8 [xe cxd]@ov xpoétervev t@ Atovucia 
Livetias . . [Pov kai t@ AnoAAwvio 
[even .-].[..]n, prov nponive 
] rpecBitn< cava. 
12 ]c etc THY BactAis[a] 


] dap , wv mpoc 
Je[i]nev GAnO[...) 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise indicated. 
2. [ot g{AJou Crusius 3. [té&Ev] Lav. [Kat]exA1@n Zimm. BociAeic pap. 
tod Zimm, 4. vmepave pap. 5. Jompem KaAAr pap. 6-7. pe|[tovlactec 
Zimm. 7. aVKOVa pap. 9. [6 88 napora]Pov Crus., [dcrep Aet]Bov Lav., [Go 
8€ tt Aet]Pov Zimm. 1 AnéAA@vi: @ Zimm. 10. ptovaponeiva pap., [to roty-] 
prov Crus., [A€yov Go “vik)n[tr-] 
puov Lav. 14. dAnBac,] @ Zimm., GAnB[eta]c Lav. 
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PSI 151 


] satraps and nobles 

[ and the rest], each reclined in his usual 
place, and the queen, his 

wife, reclined above him, 

resplendent in a godlike beauty. 

In the midst of the drinking, the king, 
heaving himself up onto his elbow, 
extended the cup he held to Dionysios, 
...and to Apollonios 

(saying,] “I offer this cup [——] 

elder above [ | 

to the queen [ 
of offerings to... 
he said. ... 


] 
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P. MIL. VOGL 260 


IA 
tolcovtev tic BactA18[oc 
"A]xoAAwvioc Ect Bol 

Incn xotepov ems 

4 ] covovciay n &rop[ 

JuvncOer 5 dv xp[ 
eijnev cic nav 5 11 Bov[A 
]enc 9 88 @ yovn_, [ 

8 ] xpotepov émcracope[ 
], kategiAncev totc € | [ 
]ktnptou éavtnve. [ 

]¢ thy Ex Ovu[tav 
12 “Ano lAAdvie ka. [ 
thc] voKtoc tavty[c 
] ape e€ov | | 
].a.[.],  ocopev[ 
16 ], 2, av 08e[ 
.8,, ,ovemi[ 
]el-Jel.]..nv.1 
Tet 
20 k | 


}.[ 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise indicated. 
1. BaciAt8[oc Bowman 5. Read Juvic8n, JuvncOF, or JuvncBei(c) 
pap. 9-10. tote ép[wtoc pu]ctnptorc Kuss] 16. av ode[ pap. 
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P. MIL. VOGL. 260 


] of such as these, of the queen [ 
] Apollonios stood [ 

]... whether... [ 

] intercourse which [ 

] And he, having recalled what [ 
] spoke against all that (s/he) plannned [ 
] And she, as a woman ? [ 

) before having drawn out [ 

] s/he kissed to the [ 

] charms(?) herself [ 

| the desire [ 

{ saying, “]Apollonios [ 

] on this night [ 
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PSI 151 


1-5. The presence of satraps would indicate the Persian court, though precisely 
where is moot. Though pey[cta]y[ec 1s by no means certain as a reading, the 
remaining traces are not incompatible. For a description of Persian royal ban 
quets, see Ath. 4.145c-d (said to be from Herakle:des of Kumai). Note espe- 
cially the presence of the queen (145d: éviote 5é Kai 1] yovh abtH covdernvet Kat 
TOV VIOV EvLOL). 

Compare, for example, the openings of AT 1.5, Metiochos and Parthenope, 
and HA (§§15-16), where women are present at dinner parties. Note also 
that in Chariton, Statira, the chief wife of the king of Persia, and in 
Heliodoros, Persinna, the wife of Hydraspes, the king of Ethiopia, as well as 
Arsake, the wife of the satrap Oroondates, are significant actors. Arsake 
actively attempts to sleep with the novel’s hero, Theagenes. 

2-3. Kussl (1991: 143), and Stramaglia (1992: 25) following him, read [to]v 
cov7@n | [téxov], on the grounds that the space in the lacuna 1s too small for n. 
But what they must be reading as v 1s more likely to be the left vertical of n and 
the right vertical of v respectively. 

6. pec&Cw = a late form of wecd@. Muller (1916: 361) observes that this and 
peyulct&]y[ec (line 1) are evidence for the lateness of the Greek. 

7. &mi tov yKOva: éx’ &yK@voc 1s standard Greek for reclining on one’s elbow 
while dining. Here the accusative 1s occasioned by the use of a verb involving 
motion. 

8-9. The space available precludes Avovucio and ’AnoAAwviw from being adjec- 
tives. So they are apparently the names of two dinner guests; perhaps com- 
rades in misadventure, like Chaireas and Polycharmos. The names are too 
common in the ancient world to derive any particular significance from their 
occurrence together. Apollomios finds himself with the queen(?) in the later 
fragment. 

9. ]Bov : Lavagnim’s Aet]Bov seems the best supplement. Here, surely, given the 
occurrence again in P. Mil. Vogl. 260, ’AxoAA@vio is to be read, not AnoAA@vi 
@-. 

10. Initially a verb of speaking, Agyov or sim., followed by direct address. 

]n , ptov: apparently a different word from P. Mil. Vogl. 260.10. Ed. pr.’s 
n[ot]jpiov, with a wide space between n and p, seems the best choice; 
Lavagnini’s supplement ([vik]n[t1]ptov) 1s too long. 

13. ], mp wv: there appears to be a letter between p and w; probably not 
Swperav, but t]& 54pa Gv. Note that the king gives Apollonius gifts in HA 
§15. 

14. Although there appears to be space for several letters, éAnO[@]c 1s a possible 
reading, if the horizontal of ¢ was extended as far to the right as 1s the final 
letter of line 6 above. 
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P MIL VOGL 260 


2. There 1s a high trace before tic consistent with the v of tocovtav. 

4. cvvovciav = intercourse, either social or sexual. In this context, the latter 
might be appropriate. Compare XE 3.12.4 or Lollianos Fragment A.2 recto 
13-14. 

1: #1 orf seems rather more likely than the article. 
7. 1 5é wc yovt: alternatively, read idem yovit) ? 
10. J«tnpiorc : initially traces more suited to x or ¢ than n; possibly GeA]ctnprorc. 
]xtnptou éavtyv e_[: since there 1s a totc in the preceding line, a dative 
plural seems preferable to ]xtnpioiceavthve [. 

12-13. Presumably the woman 1s speaking to Apollonios. His reply may begin 
at either 16 (read 6 58 [ ?) or 17. 

17. Read’). 8’ efxov ém{ or sim.? 
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Tinouphis is a tantalizing scrap of a narrative that involves a prophet 
apparently condemned for adultery but saved by the trickery of the 
executioner. There are three male characters—Tinouphis, Sosias, and 
Magoas—and an unknown number of females—the adulteress(?), the 
referent for a feminine participle in line 16, and Isias. Tinouphis is a 
magician (magos) who would seem to be identical with the prophet men- 
tioned in line 14 and the “king’s savior” of line 5. Though unattested, 
his name is clearly Egyptian in form (see below, line 16 note). Sosias is a 
name most familiar from New Comedy, often for the tricky slave. Here 
he is probably the executioner (line 15). Magoas is also unattested, but 
sounds like an intended reminiscence of the name Bagoas, the Persian 
eunuch who was active in leading a campaign against Nektanebos at the 
time of Artaxerxes III (DS 16.47-50). This multi-cultural combina- 
tion—Egyptian, Persian, Greek—certainly points to Egypt at the time of 
the Persian invasion, but need not be confined to this period or place. 
The trio might as easily occur elsewhere in the Greek-speaking world. 
After all, Nektanebos fled to the Macedonian court when he left Egypt, 
and Antonius Diogenes’ Egyptian magician Paapis seems to have spent 
the bulk of his novelistic life outside of Egypt. Stramaglia (1992: 13-16), 
noting a similarity with Chariton and Apollonios, would locate the 
action in the Persian court. 

Magicians, prophets, and executioners are socially marginal, and the 
ambiguities inherent in this marginal status are often exploited in narra- 
tive fiction. Magoi were originally Persian priests of Ahura-Mazda, 
reputed for their astrological and other learning. As early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E., such priests are often identified with unscrupulous behavior, 
undoubtedly because they held so much power in the Persian court that 
they were capable of influencing dynastic succession. There is, for exam- 
ple, the tale of Smerdis, who duped Kambyses and ruled for a brief time 
after him in place of another Smerdis, the son of Kyros and the legitimate 
heir (Herodotos 3.61-88); a similar tale of the duplicity of Sphendadates 
is found in Ktesias (Photios Epit. 37b6ff.). Iamblichos (Phot. Epit. 
75b16), in discussing the kinds of magic in which the magos may special- 
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ize, lists “magoi who work with locusts,” lions, mice, hail, serpents, 
necromancy, or ventriloquism—practices that no doubt contributed to 
the equation of magos with con artist. This equation grew more com- 
plex in the Christian period because the links between charismatic philo- 
sophy, the divine power of “holy men,” and magic were closely 
intertwined. Every miracle worker who claimed a “legitimate” divine 
authority was in competiton with the unscrupulous magos who know- 
ingly duped his gullible audience by performing equally marvelous feats. 

Prophets do not fare much better. While prophétés was the title for 
the highest priestly class in Egypt, and elsewhere usually a title of distinc- 
tion and respect, not all prophets in fiction were morally upright. Daulis 
in his bitter attack on the Delphic prophétés equates him with a 
dishonest fortune-teller. In Antonius Diogenes, Paapis’ villainous use of 
magic spells is a prime mover for the novel’s plot. Nektanebos fled to the 
court of Philip II, where he set up as a prophet, gaining the confidence of 
the queen Olympias. Predicting that she was fated to bear a son fathered 
by the Egyptian god Amon, he persuaded her to prepare herself in her 
bedchamber for the god’s appearance. Then disguising himself on the 
awaited evening as the ram-headed god, he entered her room and slept 
with Olympias himself. Against these we might place the “good 
prophets”—Heliodoros’s Kalasiris and possibly Apuleius’s Zatchlas. 
Tinouphis, who is both prophet and magician, may belong in this latter 
category if he is the “king’s savior.” 

The executioner was traditionally despised. For example, a courtesan 
in rejecting the embraces of a soldier claims that “he is no better than an 
executioner” (Lucian Dial. mer. 13.4.12). But Iamblichos features a 
priest, Soraichos, condemned to be a public executioner (Phot. Epit. 
76a20), who is handed his own son for execution. The son then takes 
over his father’s office, so that the priest will not be defiled by blood- 
letting (77b38). The son himself later escapes in the clothing of a 
farmer’s daughter who was condemned to sleep with him, and she then 
acts as the executioner! Both Xenophon of Ephesos (4.6.4-7) and Apol- 
lonius of Tyre (§31) have characters who, out of sympathy for their vic- 
tims, cannot perform the executions they were ordered to carry out. Like 
the characters in Iamblichos, Sosias would appear to add a dimension of 
cleverness to his role as executioner. 

The low-status types, combined with adultery and a prison break, 
would seem to set this piece firmly in the area of criminal fiction. But it is 
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wise to exercise caution. The whole may be no more than a witty and 
salacious anecdote within a longer and distinctly different type of work, 
not unlike that of Rhampsinitos and the thief in Herodotos (2.121)—a 
tale that turns on the clever strategy of a builder who contrives a secret, 
moveable block to the king’s treasury. There is an aura of insouciance 
about Tinouphis with its frequent wordplay: the prophet is the “king’s 
savior,” which must be a deliberate play on the cult title of the Ptolemies, 
“king savior”; Magoas echoes magos, Sosias, whose name is from the 
same root, echoes s6tér (“savior”), and with his trick of the brick he is 
the “savior” of the prophet (who in turn is the “savior” of the king). His 
“explanation” to an apparently dim-witted Magoas for building the exe- 
cution or torture chamber “very large” (megiston) was that “Tinouphis 
happened to be a magos”— a pun on the similarity of sound of megas 
and magos. This is not unlike the kinds of explanations that occurred in 
Ptolemy Chennos’s Novel Research (Kainé historia), such as the claim 
that Odysseus’s real name was Outis, which he was given because at 
birth he had enormous ears, Ota. 

Tinouphis, like Iolaos, is written as a combination of prose and verse, 
a form that is discussed above (see Iolaos). The verse section is iambic 
tetrameter catalectic, but with the break at mid-line apparently treated 
like the line end, permitting not only hiatus at this point, but brevis in 
longo. The scheme is x-v- x-v¥ I] x-L- x-¥ II. Haslam argues that, 
although the closest extant analogues for the verse are currently to be 
found in Latin, its form is more likely to have been originally Greek, and 
possibly related to the Byzantine versus politicus (see Haslam 1981: 
36-37). West (1982: 15) is not so certain that this peculiar form of Greek 
tetrameter is a native; he argues that it is a “typically post-Hadrianic 
manifestation.” If it could be certainly demonstrated that this verse was 
Latin in origin, it would greatly strengthen an argument for prosimetric 
writing coming into later Greek from a Latin source. But if the verse 
is a Greek native, it does not prove the opposite thesis, namely that 
prosimetrum came originally from a Greek source like Menippos. Any 
Greek writer, although in the main imitating his Latin source, could 
choose to adopt a native meter. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Turner 8 (=P. Haun. inv. 400, measuring 17.0 x 18.5 cm) holds remains of 
one column written along the fibers of light-colored papyrus, now stained in two 
places at upper and lower right. The column retains a bottom margin of at least 
3.0 cm, and possibly 1.0 cm from an upper margin, though too little 1s left above 
the top line of extant writing to be certain. What are most likely traces from a 
preceding column he opposite lines 6 (traces of one letter) and 23-24 (vou, Le., 
Tivo]dgiv). Lines 9-17 are metrical and set in ekthesis; lines 18-25 are clearly 
prose. The nature of lines 1-8 1s not clear, and evidence points in two directions: 
layout of these lines matches 18-25, and the final word of line 2, which appears 
to be kai, suggests prose; but Bpdtov (line 4) hints at poetry. In any case, lines 
1-8 are not in the same meter as 9-17. The hand 1s a sturdily made informal 
round type, assignable to the second century CE It 1s not unlike the hand that 
copied Herodas’s Mimes (GMAW? pl. 39), though the letters are less regularly 
formed. There are no marks of punctuation; in the prose section, there 1s elision 
at line 23. There is almost certainly one itacism (line 25), what appear to be scri- 
bal errors (lines 6, 16, 17), and possibly a supralinear correction at line 3. The 


back 1s blank. 
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P. TURNER 8 


[The initial 3 lines are too mutilated to reproduce.] 


4 [...], ov &cxetov Kat t1c etxev Bpotav 
[..], odtoc, & Beot, Bactréac cotip paveic 
tare ]xa katexp16n porydda 


8 TEPEL ss siarcisss | oe 
X-u-X-vv kai Tod KatakpiBéyto[c 
xX-u-x- Bpotav odk dypotnc _[......] 
x-v-x So1pdvev poipnc yap fy [t]poza[tlov 
12 évted0Ev HV TAIVO0¢ Lia CatELpa TOD TPOTtOD 
[GAXN’] od8é e[t]c Aaictato Av adtécogov 6 téKTOV 
€(v]tadOa. yotv 6 Syjpioc &ctyce tov RPOOHTHV 
6 Srproc 8 6 SucceBAC 6 totic tpdro1cL PADAOC 
16 écace t[h] ro8ovpevyn Codovta tov Tivodeiv 
nopBov yap ty banpétnc Kai tic mKpa [av]oyKnc. 
éni yoov péyi[c]tov ofkov napé [tiv] 
coyiPerav odtoc énoincev, éxt[Be]to 
20 10 aitiov 6 Mayaac Kai 6 Cactoc dne- 
Kptvato épy@ todto Enitndec x[exor-] 
nxévat 516 10 Tov Tivodew payov t[vy-] 
xavew: 68’ ed Agyerv dbroAoBalv tov] 
24 Sirov arecty: tedécac Sé n4[vta 6] 
Coctac mpc thy Taddae | | [ 


The supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise noted. 
4. ] ovacxetoy pap. 5. GAIA’, ob]y, or 00]8’ obtoc more likely than toh\odtoc, Has- 
lam 6. nlapavtt]ka Luppe, [adti]xa Haslam Kaxayexpr8n pap. 7. icov 
oudco Stramaghia Ny pap. 10. ott’ éypdtnc, ob[1’ &]c[té¢ Luppe, but unmetri- 
cal 13. 5 8’] Parsons (nAyAv adtoc 6 PovotéeKtov ? Kussl 16. eymce pap., 
&caxe or Ey (yé) ce Haslam, _[. Jno@nuevn pap. eyoye (8 tv) a[e]no8quevn 
Luppe 17. xop8ov pap. 18-19. napalcyav] | rArvOetav, xape [tHv] | rAiv- 
Beiav Haslam 21. Kpeiwato pap. 24. néc[ac tac Luppe 25. Buctac 
Luppe ercrada pap. 
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ungovernable(?) and some mortal said: 
“But] this one, O gods, [who] seemed the savior of the king 
has been condemned . . . adulteress 
... the law states(?): if a woman is an adulteress 
a priest(?) 
... and of the condemned man 
... of mortals, a not-unsophisticated [prophet? 
... of gods. For he was a trophy of fate. 
There was one brick, the savior of the prophet 
but] no one knew; the workman was cleverness itself. 
There then the executioner stood the prophet 
—the executioner, the impious one, foul in his habits, 
preserved Tinouphis alive for his beloved(?). 
For he was a servant of[?] and of bitter necessity. 
Now seeing as he had made the chamber very large 
contrary to 
custom, Magoas inquired 
the reason for this, and Sosias 
replied that this was in fact appropriately done 
because Tinouphis happened to be 
magos. And when he realized that the executioner had 
spoken well, he went away. When he had completed 
everything, 
Sosias [went?] to Isias.... 
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4. «ai 11 eixev Bpotév: most likely the introduction of a speech; for a similar 
start, see Chariton 2.2.6: Kat tc etzev tav cypotkav, also with a vocative fol- 
lowing the first word of the quotation. Alternatively, articulate as John Rea 
suggests, “Kat tic,” eixev, “Bpot@v.” For Bpotdc in prose, see Luc. Vit. auct. 
6.15: Oedc, od Bpotde tic efvor @aivetor. Given the proximity of verse and the 
stilted or affected quality even of the prose of this piece, the fact that Bpotéc 
does not normally occur in prose may not be significant. It may be intended to 
be proleptic of Bpotév, below, line 10, or perhaps the quotation of part of a 
supposedly familiar line. Note, e.g., Sophocles OC 1663-64: ev t1¢ Bpotev | 
Bovpoctde 

If t1c efxev Bpotév serves as an introduction to the direct speech of the rest of 
the column, then &cxetov must belong to the background information. 

5. BacdAgawc cotyp: an inversion of the usual Hellenistic royal cult titl—Baci- 
Aevc cotrip. 

6-7. If wouydec 1s the right word 1n these lines, there may again be a reversal; the 
usual legal prohibition 1s against men who corrupt women—the porydc, not 
the porydc. In any case, the term pouyac is rare, occurring in Ath. 5.220b (said 
to be from Aeschines Socratikos), Placit. 1.7.10, Vett. Val. 104.11. According 
to DS 1.80, Egyptian priests were normally confined to one wife, and in some 
cases (as with the priests of Isis in Apuleius) to sexual abstinence. What pun- 
ishments the violator incurred 1s unknown, but they would presumably include 
loss of privileges. In Heliodoros, Kalasiris, the prophétés of the temple of Isis 
in Memphis, flees his home rather than succumb to his desire for Rhodopis, 
out of fear not of legal punishment, but of pollution of the sacred temple and 
its rituals. 

What 1s the syntax? Has he slept with or had contact with a povydc ? Is a 
masculine singular participle to be restored for which po1xdde. 1s the object? 

7-8. dv yoviy oryzae Ti | iepe[: a prohibition against a priest consorting with an 
adulteress? See DS 1.78.5 for penalties incurred by ordinary citizens for adul- 
tery in Egyptian law. Since the public executioner 1s involved, the offense must 
have been capital. It 1s possible that the prophet’s crime may have been 
regarded as sacrilege, which at least in the Ptolemaic period could be punished 
by death. But in the extant novels, there 1s considerable arbitrariness about the 
imposition of the death penalty; there need not be any basis in actual legal 
practice for the prophet’s crime and punishment. Stramaglia (1992: 16) notes 
that according to Herodotos (7.114), burying alive was a Persian custom. 

10. od« dypétnc: the word is poetic; &ypoiKoc 1s more common in narrative 
fiction. Surely a noun ts missing. Haslam suggests “no man nor god could 
help the condemned man” as the line of restoration. Alternatively, all four 
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phrases refer to the prophet, and, e.g., zpogrtmec could be restored at the end of 
the line. 

12. fv rAivOoc po. cobte1pa tod mpogrtov: this, combined with the fact that the 
executioner builds a chamber of some kind for the prophet (below, lines 
18-20), suggests that “one brick” was cunningly fitted to permit some type of 
escape. 

14. For the executioner, see above, introduction. For the sympathetic execu- 
tioner, see Photios’ epitome of Iamblichos 76a and 78a (a priest condemned to 
be an executioner), and for the lover turned executioner, see Paus. 7.21.1. 

16-17. Alternatively, the speaker is female: fywye (8’ tv) nle]xno8nnévn Coovta 
tov Twodgu | nopBov yap tv danpEetnc Kai tHc mKpa [av]&yenc. “I to be sure 
have longed for Tinouphis alive, for I was a servant of[?] and of bitter neces- 
sity.” 

The name Tinouphis does not occur elsewhere, though -ouphis/-nouphis 
names are common in Egyptian, and the forms Tenouphis and Tetnouphis are 
attested. 

17. nopQov: this form 1s attested only in Hesychios as a variant of ntdp8oc, 
which makes no sense here. It could be a proper name, meant to sound 
enough like 76@0c to constitute a pun. (Though no examples of such a name 
occur, Parthos and Parthes do.) Against this 1s the fact that the article seems 
always to appear with proper names. Alternatively an error—the text 1s hardly 
a model of scribal accuracy. In this case, there are a number of possibilities: 
nd0ov, népov, népvov. (1) If xéQ0v, the executioner might also be sexually 
involved with the adulteress (see also Stramaglia 1992: 10); (2) népov might be 
coupled with &vayKy as a reminiscence of the parentage of Eros in Plato’s Sym- 
posium; (3) 1f né6pvov, was the foul demos “the servant of a fornicator and of 
bitter necessity,” where nopvoc = Tinouphis? 

18. énei yoov : the combination 1s rare, but it does occur. 

uéy[c]tov : it 1s tempting to restore péyg[v] tov oixov, but space does not 
permit. 

18-19. nap& [tiv] | cvyiBerav: Haslam suggests that either nAivOetav or covt}- 
Oerav might be read; it seems to us to fit somewhat better with Magoas’s 
inquiry, if the chamber was built “contrary to expectation,” rather than “by 
brickwork.” 

18-24. This prose section 1s an elaboration of the preceding tetrameters. The 
executioner’s trick of the salvific brick 1s fleshed out in greater detail. In 
preparing the execution (or torture) chamber, he apparently built it large 
because the magos was megas. This kind of explanatory pun occurs elsewhere: 
cf. P. Oxy. 6.851, where the speaker says, “This man 1s not a magos, but 
perhaps his god is megas” (odtoc 6 &vOpanoc odK Ectv peyor, GAAG Teyo. 0 
O(ed)c wéyoc éctiv). Or Clement 6.7.11.21: “a magos, being megas” (néyac ov, 
ucyoc). 
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20. 6 Mayda : see above, introduction. Besides the historical Bagoas, Bagoas 1s 
the name of the eunuch servant of Oroondates 1n Hld. 8.13-15. The presence 
of Persian eunuchs should locate the action of the piece 1n an area controlled 
by Persian satrapues. 

25. npdc thy Ic.d5a: probably a proper name, as in Hid. 6.4.1: guot 5& éxi thy 
‘lc.dda crevctéov, where Isias is the girlfriend of an incidental character. Is she 
identical with the adulteress, or t[4]] zo8ovpévy in line 16, or both? 
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The Apparition is apparently a tale of sin and retribution, with overtones 
of the story of the rich man found in the New Testament (line 18: “feast- 
ing when I should have ...”). Characters include the unnamed narrator, 
his companions, and the subject of his story, who speaks at lines 10-11 
and 16ff. This last character has a vision (“he saw a god”) that the nar- 
rator and his audience may or may not share, though they are affected by 
the terror. The fragment ends with the god departing, or the man who 
experiences the vision dying, or both. 

The original editors, Grenfell and Hunt, assigned this scrap to 
“romance.” Subsequently Zimmermann decided, on the basis of the 
rather fragile reading of Til[ at the end of line 7, that it belonged to 
Arrian’s life of a bandit named Tillorobos, the evidence for whose 
existence depends entirely on Lucian Alex. 2: “He [Arrian] saw fit to 
record the life of Tillorobos the bandit” (see App. B no. 3 below). 
Although Lucian mentions that Arrian took up the subject, to what 
extent and in what context is not stated. Unfortunately the identification 
of this fragment with Arrian’s work is as dubious as the reading; nothing 
at all in the legible parts requires or even hints at the presence of Tilloro- 
bos, and Zimmermann’s more than usually exuberant supplements 
neglect the margins and spacings of the papyrus. 

Kerényi and Rattenbury preferred to assign this fragment to dream 
literature, the latter arguing that the events are more suited to “a reli- 
gious tale of miraculous conversion” (Rattenbury 1933: 250). The pres- 
ence of Asklepios tends to support this conclusion. Certainly there is 
much in this piece that is similar to, for example, Ailios Aristides’ narra- 
tives of his dreams sent from Asklepios; as in our fragment, Aristides 
includes stories and dialogues embedded in the dream sequences. There 
is, however, one significant difference. In this piece the narrator and his 
companions are participants when the specter (Asklepios?) comes for a 
third party. In this respect, it seems more like a ghost story than a 
serious religious narrative. Such tales can occur in a wide variety of writ- 
ings; for example, they are found in Ailian, Lucian, Philostratos, and Plu- 
tarch as well as in the novelists. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 416 (=P? 168, measuring 12.0 x9.5 cm) 1s written across the fibers on 
the back of a word list in sigma, the hand of which is a third century Severe style. 
One column with twenty-two lines remains, lacking all margins. The left break 
seems to have occurred at the beginnings of lines, however, so restorations along 
this edge are fairly certain. The right portion of the papyrus 1s now badly 
abraded and, to judge from lines 4-5, lacks between eight and ten letters per line. 
The text therefore can be made to yield little continuous sense. The column 
seems to have been rather wide, with at least forty letters per line, in its physical 
layout reminiscent of hypomnemata or of mimes. The hand 1s a fluently written 
upright with occasional eccentric flourishes, competent, but not particularly 
attractive, assigned by its original editors to the late third or early fourth century 
CE Punctuation includes high stop, apostrophe, and the occasional accent; 
paragraphi set off direct speech from surrounding narrative in lines 10-11 and 
16ff. Elision 1s sometimes marked by the scribe; 10ta adscripts not written. There 
are two examples of hiatus: lines 9 and 18. 
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. |xo[ . JexewBr 
yO? ob eic Hud xLpInctoc ee[a}vn[.... }rtol... Jul 
VEVELV* COUATOC WExpt TEAOVE Duty tcde[ 
4 diddoxov tov naida KataAeyer: Kai Sn , o1 napal 
Alizapov eprjyrctar yépac [é]katov Kai dexa , €[ 


Lnkvvouevov én’ &dOputov |, [ 
Ac] kAtimov mpocdoxaénucnépyovtars wv. et Af 
8 .. Jov Epo. Bedv tivo cKotiatw@ mporoyte et[5er Kai 


nevOixtyv Kai pales éxyovta [dJow ._. _[ 


tpopricac: “&,” etnev, “Etaipor, tic £8’ odtoc{ .]__ [ 
nevOaréoc H&po Kot KOTAYYK THK. Lae Pi 
12 Kai Séoc elcépyetor eindvtmv[...... ee 
8 xpr{: adyunpov 8 guoatviolv syfvl...].[.].[ 
elvar: katappngcpevoc thlv] ecOAlto .] [..1.[ 
mpocebpoyey abvt@: Ka, apv.. 
16 “@ LOL TOV dwoptQévtev,” eltnev, “ 
t]ov capatoc aixiGouévov _[....], [ .- vB 
ev|yovpevoc év d é5et pe Kperttoy| . 
. Jelly taxc ica dvadedeyp[é]vac OA@[..... 
20 .. |povtevta qty hevacg |, col. ] [.] ef 
.- lyevip[....Jectoto [...Jaeémtol.Jel.]. , dif 
eke Joel... ] dxeto- kai Gp’ efyey.. aAAL 
3. vevetv pap., Zimm. deletes punctuation of the papyrus teAOUcn pap. 4. ever 
Kady . ot pap., Sn[Alot xapo[vte Str Zimm. 5. ijnapov Zimm. 6. Initially 
] , ecwv deleted by scribe énnprlc]tov Zimm. 8. xpo[td]y[to Stramaglia (by 
letter) ei[de. Zimm. 9. nevOrxny, operk[ . J5n pap. 10. tpouncoc &, ecO’ 
pap. 11. xotay[vx]}trxo¢ Zimm., xotalzAnK}iKoc Lav., katay[on}nKdc Zimm. 


12. Kqydeoc pap. 13. oxpy avxunpov pap., read abdyunp&v Zimm. 14. ewor 
pap. 15. npocedpapev ovtw- pap. a)pv[spevoc Zimm. 16. ®por 

pap. e[tnev Garin 18. ev@ pap. «[ple[it}tovec Zimm. 19. tcac 

pap. 21. ty[ pap. 22. Jwxeto pap. 
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ee | 
... [he] appeared to be kindly disposed towards us [ 
of a body until the end for us [ 

he designates the boy as successor; indeed... . [ 
110... have already been granted as a rich reward [ 
being prolonged indefinitely [ 

he expects Asklepios hastening (or angry) [ 

he saw a god advancing with a shadowy form [and 
having a mournful and frightening visage [ 
trembling, he said “O friends, who is this man [ 
sad and contrite... [” 

and fear entered as [we?] spoke [ 

what was necessary. Showing a face withered [ 

to be, tearing his clothes [ 

ran towards him and denies(?)[ 

O my sins, [he said, 

of the body being disfigured [ 

feasting while I should have better [ 

equivalent things received [ 

foretold to us, nature [ 

standing [ 

] departed, and at the same time he was holding [ 
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2. cy’ od: there can be only one letter before v8ov at the beginning of this line. 
It is unclear how the phrase fits with the preceding or the following sentence. 
elc Hua x[p]nctoc : for the use of ypyctdc eic, see, e.g., Hd. 6.7.8, New Tes- 
tament Eph. 4.32. 
ée[G]vn : presumably this refers to the character within the narrative who 1s 
also the subject of kataAéyer, &dpa, and eixev. This language could refer to the 
manifestation of a god; however, he does not actually appear until line 8. 

3. veverv chpatoc péxpr téAovc : if the punctuation 1s correct, then c@patoc must 
belong with péxpu téAovc . This 1s certainly anomalous in word order, if not in 
thought. The high stop in this place does not look like the others found 1n this 
papyrus, however, and Zimmermann’s inclination to disregard it may be 
correct. In that case, cduatoc will belong with the preceding imfinitive ([yvn- 
uo] |vever or sim., so Zimmermann 1935: 172), and péypr téAovc could either 
end or begin a phrase. 

tmcbe[: the articulation of these letters 1s quite uncertain. Either tic 5 
begins a new thought or péxpt téAovc begins the new phrase, and tncde[ cannot 
arc Se[, but, e.g., ticde [tijc = with &1dS0x0v; alternatively, de[ might be the 
beginning of a noun. Options are limited to, e.g., de[cnoivnc or Se[cnotetac. 
Zimmermann suggests this 1s a prophet of Asklepios appointing his successor 
and restores tic 8& [npogntetac (1935: 170). 

4. 5n, o1: either 57 pot or SnAot [6t1. Two different lines of restoration are 
possible: either the narrator—restoring 81 po.—has been granted a gift of 110 
(years of life?) from the god or the Fates, or the character within the narration 
“makes clear”—restoring SnAoi—that a gift of some sort has been granted 
himself or another. 

napa[: this might be either nap& + the genitive—e.g., nap’ ’AcKAnntov, 
adtod, or sim.; or an adverb—napa[vtixa or sim. For the former, compare 
Sacred Tales 2, quoted below, note 5. 

5. [é]xatov xoi dexa e[: there appears to be more ink between de and € than 
there should be for déxa é[, but no other reading suggests itself. Has the narra- 
tor been granted a gift of 110 years of life (restoring é[t@v), which 1s now end- 
ing? Compare, e.g., Ail. Arist. Sacred Tales 2 (2.398.26-27 Keil): ger, on 
[sc. Asklepios], 5éxa Et tap’ E100 Kai tpta napa Capdamrdoc 

6-7. [vdv dé | ’Ac]kAjmov xpocdoKa or sim.? This 1s part of the framing narrative 
that continues through é@po in line 8. E:ther the third-person singular or an 
imperative can be restored; in the latter case, the addressee 1s uncertain. 

7. emucnépyovta: the meaning of the participle is either “hastening” or, more 
likely, considering lines 16ff., “angry.” 

10. “&,” eizev, “Etoaipor: the character within the narrative is now speaking; 
étatpo. are probably meant to include the external narrator as well as his 
companions—npGc, line 2 above—but they might also refer to another group. 
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13. adypnpov 8’ gueaiv[a]v Sy[i]v: Zimmermann emends to a feminine form to 
agree with dy[t}v; he may well be right, but given the extent of the lacuna, we 
hesitate. This and the following lines seem to describe the speaker of line 16, 
not the apparition. For connotations of a withered appearance, see Winkler 
1980: 162. 

teh eh [: a form of épvodpat, katapvodpat, or &pvupar; the traces are 
too broken to determine much else. 

16. “@ por tov épaptnBévtev,” e[imev: Garin compares the exclamation in XE 
5.8.7: “oiwou tov Kaxav” Agyouca (sc. Antheia). 

18. evjwxodpevoc év @ eet pe Kperttoy[: 1s this a rich man regretting a life of 
self-indulgence? 

20. ..] pavtevté& jutv § odcic: does pavtevt& belong with H over ? 

22. ag[...] dxeto: &g[vo or sim. This could refer either to the apparition or to 
the speaker of line 16. 
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Goatherd and the 
Palace Guards 


The narrator of PSI 725 is apparently a goatherd (lines 5-6) who has 
witnessed or partaken in events in a palace (line 18), and who is quite 
possibly female. There is mention of someone (sex and species uncer- 
tain) with a recent wound closed up in the house. The torches mentioned 
in line 16 locate the time at night. Depending on the supplement to and 
translation of line 11, the action may be either a sneaky escape or a 
violent assault. There seems to be a chase by guards, who have inter- 
rupted someone’s activities (lines 14-15). Action breaks off at the palace 
gates. 

There are several characters in this tantalizing bit. (1) The narrator 
seems to belong to the group that is guarding goats (lines 5-6, 15). The 
singular “myself” is feminine in line 3. If the narrator remains the same 
thoughout the passage, then the narrator is a woman, but not identical 
with the woman mentioned in lines 13 and 17. Alternatively, there is 
only one woman, and the feminine pronoun, “myself,” belongs to a 
reported speech. In this case, the narrator may be of either sex, though 
identification with goatherds makes a male more likely. (2) The guards 
(lines 14, 18) are conceivably identical with those watching the flocks 
(line 6), but more likely are palace guards. (3) A second woman (lines 
13, 17) is probably distinct from the narrator. (4) The fractured Qe __ [ 
of line 12 seems to indicate the presence of a male character, as do the 
broken participles in lines 14 and 19. But the name itself is problematic 
(see below, note 12). 

The whole could well be a messenger speech, such as that in Apuleius 
8.1-15, where a servant of Charite comes to the shepherds and rustics 
and relates the recent misadventures in the master’s house. Since goat- 
herds do not usually witness intimate events inside a palace, this one 
might need to explain how s/he happened to know what s/he now relates, 
as the slave-messenger in Euripides’ Medea explains how he entered the 
women’s quarters (1143ff.). One potential explanation: the “fresh 
wound” in line 8 is that of a goat, who must be tended in the stable of the 
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palace; the feminine participle in line 7 might refer to all the other 
nannies who have been “segregated all together” while the wounded one 
is being cared for in a different place. See below for another interpreta- 
tion. 

A key ambiguity in reconstructing the scene 1s the verb in line 11: 
either “the doors of the women’s quarters were attacked” or “the doors 
were put in place,” that is, for the night. Because there does not seem to 
be room for an agent phrase, we incline toward the latter. The layout of 
locked women’s quarters, along with the plan to get inside, 1s described 
in Achilles Tatius 2.19. In that novel, the lovers escape to the city gates 
and an awaiting chariot (2.31). If the action 1s something that happens 
after the quarters are locked up for the night, someone might be feigning 
sleep, waiting for nightfall to make a move. Assuming QAe __[ to be a 
name, is he inside or outside the women’s quarters? If he is inside, could 
he be disguised as a woman to be near his beloved? Or could he be quar- 
tered nearby recovering from a “recent wound”? He could be the sub- 
ject of the verb in line 11: “He got up from his bed and went to her, she 
woke up at once.” 


DESCRIPTION 


PSI 725 (=P* 2626), measuring 5.0 x 9.7 cm, 1s a twenty-line fragment from a 
papyrus roll now lacking all margins. If yov[orxevitidoc is correctly restored in 
line 10—and it 1s difficult to imagine another supplement—then the lines were at 
least thirty letters long. The text is written across the fibers; the front contains a 
document. The hand 1s a rapidly written informal mixed type assignable to the 
third century CE, not unlike that of Chariton (P. Oxy. 7.1019; GMAW? pl. 66), 
though this hand 1s slightly taller and more narrowly written. The scribe marks 
elision whenever possible, but the text itself does not always avoid hiatus (note 
lines 9 and 19: punctuation might obviate the hiatus in line 19, but not those in 
9). There are no other lectional signs or marks of punctuation visible. Iota 
adscript 1s not written at line 9. 
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PSI 725 


Jewel . . ] 
]AGev guoi Sevr[e]po[ 
]vc bpac 8 epavti O[ 
4 AlépBavov éx tovtov ¢[ 
|n&vtec KAT Hueov[ 
]. ovAattévtov aiya[c 
Jnotetunuévan Kou 
8 vjeapod tpavpatoc toro[vt 
]vi otk@ dnoKexAeév 
é]ret 5’ ai Ovpan tic yov[orx@vitidoc 
JetéOncav, &victy[ 
12 tlic KAivyc 6 QAe __[ 
Jac avtn. 1) 8 evOicé [ 
]vtac etSov ot odAax[ec 
JéxetBev Hyde Sia 
16 La]untiipac pépovt[ec 
Jepe 8’ adtHv da 
fPactAetov ed0d{[c 
] , apévon éxi ndAo[ 
20 Jupel..... Joel 


Supplements are those of ed. pr. unless otherwise indicated. 


4. dve?A]&uBavov ed. pr. 7. &)notetunpévon ed. pr., d)notetunuévor Zimm. 

9. év yelto]vi otk ed. pr., év 1] vt oik@ Zimm. anoxexAipev[ pap., anoKxeAepéev[n ed. 
pr., dnoxexAeipév[oc Zimm. 11. én?JetéOncav ed. pr., xpocletéOncav Zimm. avi- 
cty[a ed. pr. 12. «dene pap. 13. éylep@etca] ed. pr., éx[axoAovBet] Zimm. 

14. [dc 8 &&eAOd]vtox Lav., [extpexd]vtac Zimm. 19. Bea}copévov Zimm. ént 
mbvAa[tc ? Vit. 
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] [it] came to me a second [ 

] but nevertheless myself [ 

] I [or they] grasped from this [ 

] all except us [ 

] tending goats [ 

] cut off from [ 

] from a recent wound, such as [ 
] chamber shut up [ 

] but when the doors of the women’s quarters [ 
] were closed(?), s/he got up [ 

| from the couch... [ 

| her(?). But she straightaway [ 
] them the guards saw [ 

| there us | 

] carrying torches [ 

] and carried her through [ 

] of the palace(?), straightaway [ 
]...at the gates [ 
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PSI 725 


5-6. xabeddov yap] névtec rAnvy huev [ Kai dJapvAattovtwv or sim. 

6. atya[c: we have considered the possibility that they are not guarding goats, 
but the Achaian city Aigai, listed by Strabo along with Olenos (8.7.4), but in 
this case we would-expect tic Atyac. Strabo (quoting Aratos) mentions that an 
Olenian goat (Qaevinv. . atyo.) nursed Zeus (8.7.5), but whether the colloca- 
tion of QA. and atyafc 1s significant or a coincidence we cannot tell. Cer- 
tainly the rest of this fragment suggests a romantic escape, not a mythological 
digression on Zeus’s nurse. 

7. Either &] or b]notetpnpévon : if this refers to the sequestering of the nannies in 
the fold, 1t will indicate approaching night. [oft tic voxtdc eicr &]notepnpévar 
or sim. 

8. vjeapod tpavpatoc: Zimmermann suggests that this 1s a “wound of love” 
rather than a real injury (cf. Ch. 1.1.17, AT 5.26.3); though attractive in the 
abstract, it is difficult to reconcile with the demands of the narrative. See 
above, introduction, for two ways in which the “recent wound” might be 
understood. 

9. &noxexAeipév[: Zimmermann takes Qi, [ as the subject of the participle. 
But if the name does not occur before line 12, it would seem to be too far away 
to be the referent. 

10. yov[orKxovitidoc: the supplement 1s almost certain. This term for women’s 
quarters occurs frequently in the novels; see, e.g, Ninos A.IV.23-24; Hld. 
5.34.5, 7.22.3; Ch. 5.4.2, 6.1.7. 

11. Either én] or npocleté@ncav can be restored; for the latter, compare Lys. 
1.13: éxe(vn 58 dvactéco Kai dmiodca xpoctiOnc thy Bvpav 

avuctn[: the subject could be the narrator, or DAe __ [, or even the woman of 
line 13 (&victy or évictn[cr). The verb will probably be followed by peév to bal- 
ance 7) 8’ ed@dc below (line 13). 

12. Vitelli read 6 QAew[, which Lavagnini and Zimmermann, ignoring the bro- 
ken letters, were quick to restore as the attested name ‘OAévi[oc. From the 
photograph, however, the letter following € looks more like » plus a slightly 
angled vertical (1-e., n, 1, h, v). No name Olemios or Olemes 1s attested, a cir- 
cumstance that brings to mind the possibility that the text contains an error. 
In spite of the reasonable precaution of not emending a text near a lacuna, we 
question whether ow might have been a scribal miscopying, either of xo (posst- 
ble in some hands in which the verticals of pi are curled to a certain degree) or 
of of (B 1s formed in some cursive hands very like ). Either NoAey .[ or 6 
BAeyp would provide a slightly more promising beginning for a name. We 
also considered that 5 might have been miscopied as w, but 6 S& Aep . [ or 6 8” 
‘EA . 1s not an improvement. 
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13. avt: almost certainly adti or adti; note that 1ota adscript 1s not written in 
line 9. 

14. oi @vAax[ec: probably the palace guards who appear to chase QAe __[ and 
the women. 

15. joc: the narrator + QAe | [ and the woman? 

16. gépovtlec : ot pvAaK[ec will be the antecedent. Surely they, not the escaping 
couple (if that 1s a correct conjecture), would be carrying torches. 

17. Initially £p]epe or a compound seems unavoidable, in spite of the repetition 
“while the guards were carrying torches, he was carrying her.” 

19. nov]copévov or sim. Either QAe | [ or the narrator. 

éni xdAo[: either dative or accusative might be restored. If xov]copévov 1s 

the correct supplement for the preceding word, we prefer a dative. But com- 
pare AT 2.31.4: ac 5& napfpev ent tac mA 
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KR? 
bd 


The recoverable plot of P. Mich. inv. 3378 is minimal but intriguing. An 
apparition urges the narrator to kill himself. This he does, “cheerfully 
and gladly, as if killing an enemy.” After the narrating-I is dead, he 
recognizes the apparition as one Severis. 

There are not many situations in which a narrator may say “I died,” 
but enough exist to situate this piece comfortably in the tradition of 
Greco-Roman narrative. The dead Elpenor, for example, appears in 
Odysseus’s trip to the Underworld claiming: “I fell down from the roof, I 
broke my neck and my soul went down to Hades” (Od. 11.64~65). Ora 
character in Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead can remark: “I... died sud- 
denly when the roof fell on me” (18.359). More often, however, the 
spirits of the dead return to tell their stories to the living. Tlepolemus 
describes his death to Charite (Apuleius 8.8); the baker in the same novel 
appears to his daughter and reveals the manner of his death (9.30).! 
Both of these are real ghosts, but they appear in the night in the manner 
of dreams. 

C. Bonner briefly entertained the possibility that this piece belonged to 
a collection of real dream narratives, like those recorded at Epidauros or 
the Serapeion, but rightly rejected it on the grounds that the high quality 
of the papyrus and writing was not typical of such texts. Further, the 
startling description of the narrator as he kills himself as “beaming and 
cheerful” is a famous line from Demosthenes’ On the Crown (18.323). 
Such literary pretensions are unparalleled in extant dream narratives 
from shrines. 

It remains possible that this is a report of a dream in a novel, in which 
case it might portend something good for the dreamer. At least, Artemi- 
doros notes that dreams of death may portend marriage for the unmar- 
ried and freedom for the enslaved (2.49-51), a principle also observed by 
the robbers’ cook in The Golden Ass.*, Leukippe’s mother dreams that a 
naked barbarian is thrusting a sword into her daughter at the exact 

1 Stramaglia (1990) makes the same point independently and in greater detail. 


2 denique flere et vapulare et nonnumquam iugulari lucrosum prosperumque proven- 
tum nuntiant (4.27). 
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moment when across the hall Kleitophon is preparing to have intercourse 
with Leukippe. 

The name Severis is quite common in Greco-Egyptian documents of 
the Roman period, but the presence of one Egyptian character does not 
establish even a fictional Egyptian setting, much less an Egyptian source 
for this narrative: Paapis, the Egyptian magician in The Incredible 
Things beyond Thule, roams the known world, and then some. Barns, 
who argued that Greco-Roman fiction should be explained by a theory of 
immigration from Egypt, believed the piece to have a Demotic antece- 
dent, but provided no secure evidence (1956: 34). S. West attempted to 
strengthen his argument by citing as a parallel an episode from the 
second Setne-Kemwe story in which the wife of Setne narrates her own 
death by drowning, her magical resuscitation, and her subsequent 
entombment, versions of which appear written in Demotic Egyptian dur- 
ing the Ptolemaic period. But there is nothing about our piece that 
requires such an explanation, even if Greek precedents were lacking. 
That this fragment betrays “an abnormal preoccupation with the maca- 
bre,” for which there “is no parallel in the extant novels” (West 1983: 56 
and n. 7), rests on the false equation of the entire field of ancient novels 
with the one type (historical dramas) that survived whole. If this frag- 
ment gives us, in West’s nice phrase, “a ghost telling a ghost story,” it is 
right at home in the category of criminal-satiric fiction. 

Bonner provided an earlier parallel even less compelling than West: 
the dream of the pharaoh Merneptah, to whom Ptah appears, handing 
him a sword with the words, “Banish thou your fearful heart from thee.” 
This dream belongs to the category of Kénigsnovelle, a regular feature of 
Egyptian dream literature in which the gods give advice to the pharaoh, 
often as he begins his reign. But the point of our piece is suicide and 
recognition, not the reception of advice. 

A. Henrichs suggests that the piece describes a Scheintod in a mystery 
ritual (1972: 49 n. 11). But it would not seem to be a trick to fool any- 
one, since the narrator committing suicide is “beaming and cheerful.” At 
most it could be a ritual act of pretended suicide. The suggestion of a 
mystery context has a certain appeal; criminal fiction displays consider- 
able interest in orgies and violence, locating them in a conspirational 
context of outlaws or of mystery initiates. In any case, a fake apparition 
and feigned suicide, like the pretended eunuch of Iolaos or the false exe- 
cution of Tinouphis, would suit a criminal-satiric narrative, as would an 
Egyptian magician or charlatan. 
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The key element in this piece, on which the rest must have been built, 
is not the Egyptian name, nor the apparition as such, but the recognition. 
The narrator describes two coincident transitions: his passage from life 
to death and his immediate realization of the identity of the phantom. At 
the moment of fading or vanished consciousness, the obscurity surround- 
ing the beckoning image is illuminated—an Aha-Erlebniss. “So it was 
Severis after all!”> For our narrator, something at this point fell into 
place, but as with Edwin Drood we will probably remain mystified for- 
ever. 


3 This is known in the trade as the “imperfect of sudden realization.” 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Mich. inv. 3378 (=P? 2629), measuring 8.1 x7.4 cm, contains part of a 
column of seventeen lines, lines 9 through 16 of which are virtually complete, 
from a papyrus roll of excellent quality. The fragment retains no margins 
beyond a small portion on the lower night. The hand 1s upright, informal, and 
round, of a type commonly dated to the second century CE Writing 1s between 
notional lines, except for phi, which regularly projects above and below. There 
1s some contrast between narrow and broad letters, which suggests a date toward 
the end of the century or even early in the third. The format, with between six- 
teen and twenty letters per line, was probably similar to that of P. Oxy. 3.454, a 
roll of Plato’s Gorgias (= GMAW, pl. 62). There are no marks of punctuation 
or lectional signs; 10ta adscript 1s omitted; a correction or supralinear addition 
appears in line 7. Elision 1s everywhere neglected by the scribe. The back 1s 
blank. 
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P. MICH. INV. 3378 


JAa[.... 
Jovt ov[... 
},cac GAAo[.. 
4 Ihuépav [.. 
Joc tote ef. . 
Joviac _ [ 
Restos Jon[.] , [€]uavtod[.. 
8 .. ] 76 Eleoc. Sévevev [SE 
Kali] 6 etS@Aov O8etv Kai 
MPOTPETOVTL EMKEL. Oa[L- 
Spoc odv Kai yeyn Baa, oc- 
12 TEP NOAEMLOV KTELVOV, 
ELAVTOV GTOCOETTO. 
érei O& Execov Kal Gné- 
Bavov, yvoptCw 16 etSa- 


16 ov, Ceviiprc Hv Kai napa. 
A 
6. [Soipjoviac Zimm. 7. \wovto H[ pap. Apparently a correction above the line 


7-8. [€A|kw] Korte. 
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self [ 

] other [ 

] day [ 

] then [ 

] like a god(?) [ 

] myself [ 

| the sword. And he also signaled [me], 
the apparition, to thrust and 
seemed to be urging [me] on. 

So beaming and cheerful, as 

if killing an enemy, 

I cut my own throat. 

And when I had sunk down and 
died, I recognized the ap- 
parition. It was Severis, and by 
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5-6. é[od|vn] or sim.? 

7. etAxucja x[a]p’ [é]uavtod or sim.? Since elision 1s neglected elsewhere, one 
expects the longer x[a]pa [é]uavtod, for which space 1s insufficient. But these 
texts are not necessarily consistent. Bonner’s &x[6 €]uavtod is one letter too 
short for the space, but not impossible. 

8-9. Sévevev [5é] | Ko[i] 16 ciSmAov OOeiv: “and the phantom was signaling to 
thrust”; the myunctive sense that vebw occasionally has is not found in the 
compound, which 1s rare 1n any case. 

10-11. oft] |8pdc obv Kai yeynBedc : a reminiscence, conscious or otherwise, of 
Dem. 18.323. It indicates that the author (and his intended audience) would 
have had a rhetorical education and some pretensions to literary refinement. 

12. «tetvev: the verb 1s rare in the uncompounded form 1n prose, though it does 
occur, 
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~~ 


The insouciant little narrative of Staphulos bears a superficial resem- 
blance to the story of Moses or Oidipos. An infant named Staphulos 
(“Bunch of Grapes”) is exposed in a vineyard, discovered and brought to 
the king, named Dryas (“Oak Tree”), who accepts him and rears him as 
the heir apparent. His mother, Hippotis (“Horsewoman”), is from 
Sardis and is some distance from home. She seems either to have been 
seduced by Dryas or married to him, and to have borne the child Staphu- 
los. Staphulos could equally well be Dryas’s son or the product of a pre- 
vious liaison. In any case, his mother abandons him in a vineyard and 
returns to Sardis, where she apparently remains while the boy is growing 
up. Why she abandons her son in such unorthodox fashion is not clear. 

There are three named characters: Hippotis, Dryas, and Staphulos. 
Hippotis is unattested as a proper name, though it occurs as an epithet of 
Dawn in Triphiodoros (670) and of Hore in Nonnos (1.172). Lydians, 
however, were noted for horsemanship (see, e.g., Hdt. 1.79), so the name 
would not be inappropriate for a well-born Sardian woman. Although a 
number of mythological heroes are named Dryas, no one of them is obvi- 
ously identifiable with this episode. And, of course, Dryas is the name of 
a shepherd in Daphnis and Chloe. Staphulos was a son of Ariadne, 
either by Dionysos, conceived after she had been abandoned by Theseus, 
or in some versions by Theseus himself (e.g., Plut. Thes. §20). He figures 
as a character (along with Botrys and Ampelos) in Nonnos’s Dionysiaka, 
Books 18-19. Whether this Staphulos is meant to be identified with the 
son of Dionysos is unknown, though Sardis might be regarded as a 
potential Dionysiac link. Mt. Tmolos, situated near the city, was the site 
of Dionysiac worship (see, e.g., Eur. Bacchae 55), and its slopes were 
famous for their vineyards. 

A variety of suggestions have been made about the nature of this nar- 
rative. Zimmermann concluded that this piece was not a romantic nar- 
rative, but a “mythologischen Traktat.”! Two points are in his favor: 


1 Although there are certainly points of similarity in style with the compressed erotic 
anecdotes of Parthenios, his argument that the story 1s a variant of the story of Lurkos, 
known from Parthentos’s erotic pathémata, 1s not persuasive. 
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(1) the narrative progresses rather too rapidly, encompassing, as it does, 
seduction, birth and exposure of a child, the child’s discovery and rearing 
as heir to the throne, the mother’s return to Sardis as well as her learning 
about her son’s fate, all within about one and one-half columns; and (2) 
the name Staphulos. A. Korte (1935: 282-83) suggested that it might be 
a Milesian tale. But we do not really know what a Milesian tale was like; 
certainly none of the witty and salacious stories that Apuleius labels 
Milesiae fabulae dip into mythological-symbolic realms, as this piece 
appears to do. Pfeiffer suggested that this might be a euhemerizing ver- 
sion of the Theseus-Ariadne-Dionysos story, no doubt because of the 
name Staphulos (Zimmermann 1934: 29). Most recently, Merkelbach 
(1988: 143 n. 15) has claimed that the fragment belongs to a 
“dionysischen Roman” (though without elaboration). It might also suit 
an hypothesis of a tragedy, like those found in Hyginus, but no such play 
is known. 

Still, it is unwise to dismiss less tendentious narrative fiction as the 
correct location for this fragment. Although it is difficult to imagine a 
character named “Bunch of Grapes,” who is exposed in a vineyard, figur- 
ing in a serious romantic narrative,* he might well do in comic fiction. 
Or in a more serious context, the rapidity of the narrative and the sym- 
bolic names—just waiting to be an aetiology for some agricultural 
phenomenon—would suit a digression, like those in Achilles Tatius on 
the origin of porphyry (2.11) or the river Styx (8.12) or those in Longos 
on the cry of the ringdove (1.27) or the syrinx (2.34). 

2We note, however, that there are characters named Mesopotamia, Tigris, and 


Euphrates (her twin brothers) in Iamblichos’s Babyloniaka, which would seem to have 
been serious. On this, see “Iamblichos,” above. 
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DESCRIPTION 


PSI 1220 ( = P? 2625), measuring 19.0 x 13.5 cm, consists of three columns from 
the upper portion of a papyrus roll written along the fibers. Two columns are 
complete for about thirteen lines; the initial column retains between one and nine 
letters from line ends, It 1s smpossible to determine how much is missing between 
columns; although very little would seem to be missing from the narrative, at this 
period columns of forty or more lines would not be untypical. An upper margin 
of around 3.0 cm survives, as well as rather narrower intercolumnia. The 
columns show a pronounced tilt to the right. The hand 1s of an upright, informal 
round type that 1s usually assigned to the second century CE Only beta and phi 
project beyond notional guide lines. Lectional signs include rough breathing 
(III.1), circumflex accent (III.5), and apostrophe (JII.6) to mark elision in the for- 
mula od« ofS’ 6 1, though elsewhere it 1s unmarked or scriptio plena 1s used. 
Two errors were corrected by an expunging dot (III.1, 6), another was corrected 
by altering the form in text (II.8). All corrections and lectional signs could be the 
work of the original scribe. The papyrus in general presents an attractive, well- 
wrought appearance. The back 1s blank. 
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COLUMN I COLUMN II 
Jou CtapvAoc nordoc CtapddAon, KOAaKEDCaC 
]n dtipov yovaika AaB tov[tov d’] dpapya 
], ope 1So0dca 7 Inndtic petevder 
4 Joc Y{ter 4 eg’ oicev’Eato égoPeito yap rept 
lv kau TOD WALHO¢ fin} TLC KIVSvVOC 
]. no tov éxteBévta KataAGBy 6- 
Jac on w- pac 8 odv ogpovca S1Sect te 
8  |nenov- 8 TOC GuneAoi Tov CtapvAoV, 
lv Kal MOTH Eic tac Copderc Exo- 
]vtvy- pev0n tov nev odv Cta@vAov 
In GVEVPOV 6 TOV GTEAOV 
12 letne 12 OdAE Gepov S1Gect 70 Aps- 
‘Tanti aytt, 0 dé péya TL YPT]WA tov 
a a <P }.0-].val.-J...e 
th eat od] tov 76806 Acp- 


Col I 2 tetpo pap 6 | na) pap 8 meno pap 

Col Il 1 KoAaxevco[c]aed pr , koAaKevca[clo(v) Zimm 2 yrv, AaB 
pap? tod[to 8 Jopapya ed pr , to S[e xaplopaypo Zimm 3 npap 6 AaBy 
pap 8 toc corrected to taic, ctagvAov pap 10 pevOn pap 
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] Staphulos 

] to dishonor ? 
] 

] s/he asked 

| and 

] 

] 

] I/he suffered 
] 

] meet 

] 

] s/he said 

] Hippotis 


STAPHULOS 


COLUMN II 


of the child Staphulos, flattering 

the woman, he took her [in marriage?]. [But] 
recognizing 

{his] plan, Hippotis changed her mind 

about what she had prayed for. For she was 
afraid 

for the boy, lest some danger 

overtake him after he was exposed. 

But nevertheless she brings and gives 

Staphulos to the vineyards(?), 

and she herself went to Sardis. 

Now Staphulos 

a guard of the vineyard discovered, 

and brings and gives him to Dryas, 

who [thinks ?] it is a great thing 


...] desire took him 
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exac 8 guaKdpiCev adtov 
kai eddoapovicev ent [tO 
nordi Kai tH Blav tot PLAtE- 
4 tore &Eetnev Kot GTi TOD HEV 
nardoc Httotto, THy dé unt[é- 
pa avdtod odk 018’ 6 11 raBav 
GMOCTPEGETAL. KAL CTADAOC 
8 ev év toic BactAetorc totc 
Apvavtoc tpégetar, wc ved- 
tepoc BaciAete. ‘Inndtic 58 
év taic Capdeciv &Kovc [aca 
12 TH Tod ra1d0[c Ka] téc[TACLV 
bnep[n Seto karl 
év Cap[S]ecry [ 
eelee duc 


Col. III: 1. veywc pap.; presumably the scribe wrote [cv] |vexc, then altered it to [cov] fexwc 
by adding v at the end of the preceding line and deleting it here G&vTOV 
pap. 5. nttoito pap. 6. pav, 018’ pap. 7. ANOCTPEPETAL 
pap. 10. tepoc pap. 12. xa)réc[taciv Vitelli 1935, 
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COLUMN III 


Ceaselessly he congratulated himself 
and called himself blessed because 
of the boy, and spoke about the rape 
to his friends and that 

he was won over by the boy, but 

his [the boy’s] mother, for some obscure reason, 
he is abandoning. And Staphulos 

is reared in 

Dryas’s palace, as the 

heir apparent. Meanwhile, Hippotis 
in Sardis, when she heard 

of her son’s situation, 

rejoiced greatly and 

in Sardis... 
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COLUMN I 


8-9. nénov| [8a or sim. 


COLUMN II 


1. KoAaKevdcoc: what ed. pr. takes to be a second @ (restoring the word as 
KoAoxKevca{cla) 1s far more likely to be a tipped ¢. The masculine participle 
then belongs with the subject of A&Bn. The meaning 1s probably similar to Ch. 
1.3.7: 6 Xoupéac tip&ato KoAaxeterv (sc. Kallirhoe), or again 1.13.8. 
Zimmermann’s reading xoAakevica[c]a(v) yovatka AGBy = “[so that he might] 
marry(?) a woman because she 1s flattering [him]” must depend on Column III 
below, where Dryas complains about his treatment at Hippotis’s hands. 

2. AGBr: this may mean “receive in marriage” rather than seduce (see LSJ, s.v. 
opPBc&ve 2.1c). Although it 1s the obvious inference, it 1s not explicitly stated 
that Staphulos was the son of Dryas and Hippotis. If he was, then the fact that 
she seems to have remained in the area (with Dryas) until the child was born 
points to marriage rather than the usual one-night stand so productive of 
offspring in Greek mythology. It 1s also possible that Hippotis foisted the child 
of another man on Dryas. The subjunctive presumes an initial (va or éav. 

tov[tov 8’] papa: ed. pr.’s tod[to 8’] Spaj1a requires an article (so Korte); 
Zimmermann’s 70 8[é nap]opaya seems too long. The meaning of Spapo here 
must be “plan” rather than “vision”; see LSJ, s.v. 2. 

3. For the name Hippotis, see above, introduction. 

7-8. gépovca dtSext te | tatc cuéAorc : the sense 1s unclear. If Hippotis 1s merely 
hiding the child among the grapevines, one expects a preposition and a dif- 
ferent verb. Below, the same construction (lines 12-13) has a personal object, 
which led Vitelli-Norsa (PSI) to conjecture that the grapevines were 
personified (1.e., “Ampeloi”), for which there 1s no independent evidence. 
Further, lines 10-12 certainly suggest that the guard discovered the child 
untended, not 1n the arms of female attendants of some type. We have con- 
sidered the possibility that the mother puts the child to the vines—no doubt a 
fitting wet nurse for an infant named Staphulos—as if in parody of a mother 
putting a child to the breast, but the usual verb for this 1s On. 

For this idiomatic use of the participle of eépw with a finite verb, see LSJ, s.v. 
10.2. 

7-12. The variation between present and past tenses 1s not uncommon 1n narra- 
tive fiction, at all levels of sophistication. Compare, for example, Lollianos B1 
verso 10-12; AT 3.15ff.; [Lucian] Asen. §2; Longos 1.2ff. (so Henrichs 1972: 
116). 

13-14. todj[to voyt]f[@v] (Vitell: 1935) is attractive, but the visible trace 
appears to extend higher than € does elsewhere 1n this hand. 
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COLUMN III 


3. thv Biav: presumably this is “the rape” of Hippotis. But the precise meaning 
1s unclear—it could range from elopement (carrying a woman off from her 
father’s home) to forceable rape. koAaxKevcac (above II.1) would seem to rule 
out the latter, however. 

7. &xoctpégetar : does this mean “divorce”? 

11-13. d&kovc[oca.. dnep[r{]Seto: the latter word 1s rare in Attic prose. For the 
expression, cf. Hdt. 1.90: tadto dkovwv 6 Kipoc brepriSeto, which 1s imitated 
almost verbatim by Xen. (Kyr. 3.1.31). Possibly this passage 1s a conscious 
imitation of Herodotos or Xenophon, a phenomenon familar from Chariton; 
see Papanikolaou 1964: 10ff. 
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K? 
~~ 


Theano 1s a straightforward, rapidly moving narrative where traumatic 
events are baldly described, without the evocation of passion found in, 
for example, Kalligone or Chtone. The unprepossessing style, lacking 
variation or ornament, 1s reminiscent of Stapbulos, an equally puzzling 
narrative. In the span of twenty-four lines we learn that the child of a 
woman named Theano had been taken captive; she attempts to recover 
it, having been informed in a dream by “the goddess” what she should 
do. There are three or four characters named 1n the column: the mother, 
Theano; a woman who seems to be her companion, Eunike; Hist.., the 
father of her child; and Hippasos (1f the reading is correct; see below, 
note 7-8), the child’s captor. 

Both Theano and Hippasos have Pythagorean connections: Theano 
was the wife of Pythagoras and the daughter of a Pythagorean; to her a 
small collection of letters in the Pythagorean corpus 1s attributed. Hip- 
pasos, according to Pausanius (2.13.2), was the great-grandfather of 
Pythagoras. But what significance—if any—this has for our narrative 1s 
uncertain. A more interesting Theano was the mother of Pausanias, 
who, according to Polyainos (8.51), when her son was taken captive, fled 
to the temple of Athene Chalchio1kos as a suppliant. In Polyainos, how- 
ever, there are no dreams but clever strategies. Other Theanos include 
the daughter of Antenor, who was a priestess of Athene in Troy (I/. 5.70, 
6.298, 302, 11.224), and the wife of Metapontus, the king of Ikaria 
(Hyg. Fab. 186). The last suggests the possibility that we might have an 
hypothesis to a tragedy, but the events in this fragment cannot be easily 
integrated into Hyginus’s epitome. In fact, none of the known Theanos 
compels :dentification with our character. 

The original editors thought the fragment looked “rather like ... 
some romance ... or perhaps the work of a scholiast or mythologer.” 
Lavagnini includes it in his collection though with a disclaimer that it 
seemed from its narrative brevity to be rather a commentary on the 
divine. Zimmermann concurred, labeling it “Traktat nepi Oetwv” (1935: 
175). But the evidence for this 1s slender. This small bit is replete with 
divine paraphernalia, but so too was the Hellenistic and Roman 
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period—landscapes abounded with temples, and supplication to the 
gods, temple incubation, and dream lore were part of the popular cul- 
ture. In the extant novels, such elements frequently served as convenient 
stimuli: for the narrative action. Although this piece seems more 
representative of the anecdotes that appear in Parthenios, Polyainos, or 
Hyginus than of longer fictional narratives, the names and the narrative 
details suggest that there 1s more to the story than a simple recovery of 
the child after a dream sent by “the goddess” to demonstrate the power 
of the gods in men’s lives. 


DESCRIPTION 


P. Oxy. 417 ( = P2 2474) consists of one large fragment (measuring 14.3 x9.7 cm) 
and three, too insignificant to reproduce, from at least two columns of a papyrus 
roll. Column I lacks upper, left, and lower margins, but preserves an inter- 
columnium of +2.0 cm. Column II holds twenty-four lines, the majority com- 
plete, with a generous lower margin of +4.0 cm. There are between fifteen and 
twenty letters per line. The hand 1s a rather small upright of the informal round 
type, which ed. pr. placed in the early third century CE (The parallel suggested 
in ed. pr.—P. Oxy. 404—1s a third-century Severe style so different from 417 
that it cannot have been intended. Probably a simple error was involved. The 
correct parallel was probably P. Oxy. 410—“a neat, rather small, round uncial 
hand”—which appears on the same plate as 404.) Punctuation includes high and 
middle stops and what appear on the broken surface to have been paragraphi at 
II.12 and 18; tremata occur on ixétic, II.11; 10ta adscript was not written in II.20 
(neu = tet), but 1t may have been added erroneously to the genitive “Apgiapéw at 
11.22-23, though note that 1t does not appear on Oeav® at II.5. Such hyper- 
correct 10tas are not uncommon, even 1n carefully written texts. There are no 
errors or corrections (unless 16 at II.21 = tov; see below, app. crit.), but two ita- 
cisms (II.4 and 20). The scribe observes elision at I.4, IJ.12, 16, and 21, but not 
atII.5 or9 The text itself does not avoid hiatus in II.23 (if the reading 1s correct) 
and 24. Though the papyrus surface is now in poor condition, the impression 
from the hand and the ample margins 1s that of a well set out, carefully prepared 
roll. The back 1s blank. 
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COLUMN I COLUMN II 
WEDD is 
]uevn ka8’ éxa- Jvev- 
]v dxd tod ¢ | elit erccds | Less -ehly 

4 Ja- ac 8’ oddév 4 Evvixnv éxoujcato: 
]v@ tod pév Av 6é adtH 1 Oeave un- 
] tmp tLo]0 mord0c tod ‘Tc, . 
]c dv [tH] y Cxv8@v 6 inna- 
8 ]cxo 8 ¢[. }c afix]ucAwrov cidnger. 
Jou aprayevtoc 6 adtod od- 
]xn K EVEYKODCE TIV ODLQO- 
lev pav ixétic xl...) [klo- 
12 Jaerde 122 0 dvap tic Beod: [x]pdvov 
Jew Ole) a]. eee ].[. Jevetpe- 
Jpoc - wav: teA[e]utatoy 5é ke- 
Inv Aver adtrv H Ged cenaA- 
16 ]kev 16 © AcettecBan tiv én’ AN- 


S Soest ate valc] ac [8] t[O]v xa[T] da 
&x[o]Anyouévn : 1) Se ne- 
[prxlapic ofca napaAaBod- 
20 = [cat] Edvixny ter 
[th ]v én’ “A[Or]vac - ent te 
[Q]pwndv kai 16 to[d “Au-] 
[otlapéwiepfov ..][...] 
24 [.. Jénei €yév[et]ot[..... ] 


Three very small fragments have not been reproduced. 

Col. I: 4. Ja: pap. 14. Jnoc: pap. 

Col. II: 2. ]vev- pap. 3. th]v Zimm. 4. evveixny pap., read Edvixny exon 
Cato’ pap. 5. abt Lav., abt Zimm. 6. ut. pap., Ict(p)ov Zimm. 
7. [ta}y ed. pr., [wet]& Calderim (in EGFP) 11. iketic pap. éy[éct]n ed. pr., 
é«(G0.Ce]y Zimm. 12. Qeov- pap. 13. 8[é , t]a [éviavia Lav., §’ [od]x [AcLyov ot 
Boi odk ?] Cald., 5[é i]x[Eteron (sic) odS]év Zimm. 13-14. Jevetpe}yav- pap., leve- 
|tpewav ed. pr. in error, Jey €tpefyav Zimm., éxétpe|yav Lav. 16. én’ Wil., etc 
Fuhr 16-17. [Ar] |vol[c Lav. 17. ac [5]}q ed. pr., a €[v8a] Zimm. 
18. on[. JAnyouevn: pap. 21. vac: pap. 22-23. 10 to[b ‘Au|[qrlapéw(1} iep[ov 
ed. pr., t0(v) to[ ‘Ay [@ulapéw ve[av] Cald. 23. Japewi tep[ pap.? 
23-24. 7] Oleajvo] Zimm. 
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COLUMN II 


... made Eunike; 

Theano herself 

was the mother of the child of Hist.., 

whom ... of the Skythians 

had taken prisoner. 

When he was seized, 

she did not accept the grievous loss 

but took her stand as a suppliant, in obedience 
to a dream from the goddess. For a time 


but finally 

the goddess orders her to depart 
along the road leading to Athens, 
with a promise that she would certainly 
recover her child. 

Overjoyed, and taking 

Eunike along with her, 

she proceeded to Athens. 

Oropos and the 

temple of Amphiareos, ... 
since... became... 
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3. [.]ut[: attn or sim.? Punctuation dictates that the phrase run only from 
[.]ut[ to éxoujcato. “This one made Eunike her (companion, servant or 
sim.?].” The subject of éxouticato 1s probably Theano. 

3-4. ti]v | Evveixny: the definite article seems de rigueur with proper names in 
this piece. Eunike occurs as the name of a Nereid and as a nymph in Theokri- 
tos 13.45. 

5. Oeave: see above introd. 

5-6. wti[tnp t[o] mo18dc t00 ‘Ict _. : the word order seems to require the transla- 
tion “mother of the child of Hist..,” rather than “mother of the child, Hist..,” 
as Calderini and Lavagnini have it. 

‘Ict_. : the final letters are broken, and ‘Ictau 1s as likely as ‘Ictov, in which 
case at least one syllable must have been omitted. For example, the scribe may 
have intended ‘Ictai(ov) (a variant of ‘Ictiatoc), but omitted ov through haplog- 
raphy with the following Ov. Kerényi (1962: 64 n. 80) connects the name with 
the region Histiaiotis in Euboia, suggesting a route for Theano’s journey from 
Euboia through Oropos to Athens. 

7. [tly Cxv8@v 6 ixnoyc[. ]c: the papyrus appears to have 6 “Innajc[o]c, which 1s 
presumably a proper name. (For example, the Mytilenean general in Longos 
3.1.2 1s so named.) CxvOv 1s preceded by either the definite article or a prepo- 
sition. If [t@]y Cxv8v, then the proper name following 1s anomalous. Ed. pr. 
attempted to solve the problem by reading the title 6 ixna[p]|y[o]c, but con- 
cluded that the traces did not suit. If pet]& Cxv8Gv, the word order seems 
unnatural. Does this mean “Hippasos, in the company of some Skythians, had 
taken the child captive”? Or does it mean, “Hippasos had taken the child cap- 
tive as well as some Skythians”? On the whole, we are inclined to regard the 
text as corrupt and the correct reading to be [t@]y CxvOav 6 ixna[p]|y[o]c. In 
any event, this appears to be a military operation rather than a kidnapping. 

11. txétuc éx[...].: the verb 1s a puzzle. Either éyéveto or Zimmermann’s 
éx&OiCev would be too long; ed. pr.’s éy[éct]n 1s paleographically possible, but 
lacks parallel. 

11-12. [«]o|z’ 6vap : while this expression 1s rare in classical prose and was con- 
demned by Phrynichos, it does occur with the meaning of “in accordance with 
a dream” in Ailios Aristides, so LSJ, s.v. é6vap II. See Hld. 2.16.2 for cat& 10 
évap. 

12. tic Qe05 : who 1s the goddess? Zimmermann suggests Artemis Kovpotpdqoc . 
In AT 7.12.4, Artemis appears to Sostratos in a dream to tell him where he 
might find his daughter; in Hld. 3.11 Artemis and Apollo appear to Kalasiris. 
Since Theano’s ultimate destination 1s Athens, the goddess might also be 
Athene. 

13-14. Jevetpe|yav: the available space limits the options here: évétpeyov can 
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mean either “alter” or “shame,” and both meanings require an object, for 
which the space seems insufficient. éxétpeyav does not suit the traces; 
étpewav, however, permits the preceding Jev to belong to an obyect or an 
adverb (e.g., ovdév). The subject could be either Theano and Eunike, who 
have taken up positions as suppliants in a temple, or a word (now lost) at the 
beginning of the line. Presumably Zimmermann’s restoration i][étevor (séc) 
ovd]eév Etpejyav (“supplications accomplish nothing”) adopts the latter course, 
but one might also try i}x[e]t[etor o]d[S]ev ecpepyav (“by supplication they 
accomplish nothing”). For the Attic form i]k[e]}t[eto1, compare dmaAActrecBon 
below, lines 15-16. 

16-17. tiv én’ ADH I\valc]: sc. 65dv. 

17-18. oc [5]q t[o]v xa[t]do | &x[o]Anwouévy: the child must therefore be in 
Athens. If originally carried off by a Skythian as part of war booty, the child 
could have been sold into slavery to someone who either lived 1n or eventually 
traveled to Athens. 

21-23. ént te | ['Q]pwnov koi 10 told ‘Au|[orlopéw iep[ov: the Amphiareion at 
Oropos was famous, and associated with prophecy, though no particular god- 
dess was connected with it (Paus. 1.34.1-5). If Oropos was not a side trip, a 
route from Oropos to Athens suggests that the women were traveling along the 
northern coast of Attika, possibly beginning their journey in Eubora, Aulis, or 
Kalchis. 
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This fragment appears to be a prose narrative of some kind written in the 
Attic dialect in a very formal, almost affected style. An unusually high 
number of rare or poetic words, strings of noun-adjective units with little 
syntactical variation, and an opacity of expression adorn—or indeed, 
overwhelm—the relatively straightforward events that are being de- 
scribed. These include an animal sacrifice, followed by an address by an 
officiating priest or a choral leader to begin the music: basic ingredients 
of a Greek festival. The following shape can be discerned: 


line 1: the participants (or spectators) have taken their positions; 

lines 2-5: description of the sacrifice and fire on the altar; 

lines 6-8: prayers for the community are spoken; 

lines 9-16: the hierophant(?) speaks to lead off the music and/or 
dancing. 


Because of the language and apparent subject matter, the original edi- 
tor thought this might be a comic chorus within a commentary, but there 
is little about it that looks like commentary, and no discernible metrical 
patterns emerge from the portions one might most easily imagine to have 
been poetry. Subsequently, Cazzaniga argued that it was an ekphrasis 
within a fictionalized narrative—a description of a rustic festival to Pan. 
We are inclined to agree with his basic premise: this is the kind of ela- 
borate and artificial description of an event beloved by rhetoricians and 
epistolographers, and employed by Lucian and the Philostrati as well as 
the novelists. On our reading, however, the sacrifice and attendant per- 
formance are not necessarily rustic; the victim is of the bovine variety, 
not the kid or goat normally associated with Pan, and reed pipes may 
have been mentioned only to be dismissed. Beyond this, the text presents 
little more than the traditional components of a Greek festival, without 
anything sufficiently distinct to help locate the occasion. 
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DESCRIPTION 


PSI inv. 516 ( = P2 2902) measures 11.2 x9.0 cm. The fragment consists of ends 
of sixteen lines from one column and abraded traces of beginnings of lines from 
the next. The top 1s broken off, but there is a generous lower margin preserved 
(2.0-3.0 cm). Writing 1s across the fibers in a practiced, sloping Severe style that 
probably belongs to the middle or later part of the third century CE Letter spac- 
ing 1s uneven, and the occasional gaps are probably not significant. No lectional 
signs appear, and iota adscript does not seem to have been written. Insofar as tt 
1s possible to judge, hiatus has been avoided. 

Although the previous editors do not seem to have noticed, a number of the 
suggested supplements for lines 11-16 produce a more or less satisfactory text, 
given the obscurity of language with which the piece seems to have been written. 
Further, these supplements will produce the tall, narrow column that, on the 
whole, was rather common for this period and handwriting style. To judge from 
Column I], left edges were slightly uneven, so estimates of missing letters may 
easily be off by one. 
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COLUMN I COLUMN II 
lecteev au kL. Jowy tet[aypévov] Lotedicel 
eee JevcbuBora pofKn]ua- _, av 
[ta .. . Jay cpadqcwa ettaxtov 4 npay | 

4 [estes e]dxpoodv cnAKyyVOV npoyxet| 
[ode Jo. ndp dtdt0v Kaoy |. age. [ 
ene ].[. ]edO0vgepnc edyac pe | 
[eeest ], Kai ravdrpovc ec- 8 em 

8 [.... é]mi aod anAaveic per [ 
[xpocyolpeve : “davadrov 8’,” é- Ky. 
Lon, “éxit}jderov Eni iepotc te- evcoupl 
[Actor €]n1@épmpev od« &cN- 12. ™mta del 

12 [Wov- .. KJai tpntod Sdvacoc evOa  [ 
[kai KaA]c&uov pBdyyw xpoccop- Geroy _ [ 
[Ba&AMpeE]v kpovpatov éupé- tort, [ 
[Aetav Kali &ymynv rvevpatoc 16 po [ 
162° Lawesecee ]pévov, GAAG yA@tTy 


Bartoletti’s conjectures are to be found in Cazzaniga; Kenneth Dover’s are from personal 
communication. 

Col. i: 1. x[w]pa@y (sic) tet[aypévev] Bartoletti, y[o]p@[1] tet[aynéve? Terzagh, y[d]pwv 
Dover 2. po[xrpalto Terz., polerp hia Cazz. 5. kdovtec Cazz. 6. evOv 


gepnc pap., read evOvgepetc Terz. 7-8. &c|[xapac], Ec|[ovc, or [éc|[tiac] Terz. 
9. [npoayo]pedov Dover, [xo]pevov Bart., [viyAa]pevov Terz. 10. [émit])Serov 
Terz. extieporc pap. 11-12. d&cn{[pov] Dover, &ch| [pac] Cazz. 


13-14. xpoc- cop|[BaAwpelv Dover, rpoccvp|[pewvet]v or rpdc copy|[wvia]v Terz. 
14-15. guy) [eva] Cazz., Eupe|[A@v] Terz. 15. [xa]i Cazz., [6h’ Terz. 
16. [kexoBap]yévov Dover. 
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COLUMN I 


] 
] well-omened lowings 
] propitious spasm (of the sacrificial animal) 
] auspiciously colored entrails 
] eternal fire burning 
] prayers 
] and for the whole community 
for] steadfast ears 
[proclaiming]: “a performance without song,” he 
{said], “suitable for holy 
(rites], let us bring forth without blemish; 
[...] with sound of perforate pipe 
and hollow reed let us join together 
modulation of sounds 
and impulse of [.. .] breath, 
but with tongue [of flute?] 
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COLUMN I 


1. x[. Jpwy tetlaypévev]: the previous editors have restored x[o]p@y, and along 
with it [yo]pevev at line 9 below, on the supposition that the lower section of 
the column describes choral activity of some kind. The lacuna 1s large enough 
for either w or 0, but lack of context makes restoration uncertain. 

2-5. For the situation described in these lines, cf. Burkert 1985: 112-13: 
“Sacrifice ... 1s followed with heightened attention; here everything 1s a sign: 
whether the animal goes willingly to the altar and bleeds to death quickly, 
whether the fire flames up swiftly and clearly. ... The inspection of the livers 
of the victims developed into a special art: how the various lobes are formed 
and coloured 1s eagerly awaited and evaluated at every act of slaughter.” Note 
that events are listed in correct temporal order—bellowing of the live animal, 
its death struggle, evaluation of entrails, and finally the burning of the offer- 
ings. But the accumulation of nouns and adjectives are static items in an 
inventory, not reported as actions in the process of being performed by an 
officiant. 

2-3. polxr]uo|[to] : Terzaghi’s conjecture 1s almost certainly correct, though the 
word cannot be fitted into one line. Cazzaniga’s pv[ctip]ia is too long for the 
lacuna. We take the phrase to describe the bellowing of the sacrificial animal, 
rather than inarticulate mumblings of the chorus (Terzaghi 1956: 384). 
poKnpa (and its cognate verb pokcéouat) normally describes the bellowing of 
bulls (or sometimes lions), but it 1s not appropriate for the bleating of goats or 
kids (see LSJ s.v.). 

A slightly less likely possibility is porjota. This rare word means “initia- 
tion.” See Steph. Lex 

3. coddacua evtaxtov: Dover suggests that this refers to the quivering of the 
sacrificed animal who indulges 1n no unseemly death throes; Cazzaniga (1956: 
54) takes it to describe the movements of the dancers’ bodies in harmony. The 
word occurs only once before (see Lampe s.v.), but its cognate verb cpadéCo 1s 
commonly used to describe the death struggle (see LSJ s.v.). 

4. e}oxypoodv cxAdyxvov: consultation of the entrails was a standard part of the 
sacrificial ritual. They are suitably colored, hence the omens are auspicious. 
See Burkert above, note 2-5. 

5. Jo. nip dtdiov kaov,.: presumably appropriate parts of the sacrifice are 
burned on the fire. Previous editors read xc&ovtoc, but there is insufficient 
room fort. More likely kaov. At the end of the line, possibly ac. 

6-8. There are a number of ways to restore: (1) nominative adjective + accusa- 
tive noun (evOvgepic evyac), (2) accusative adjective + noun + another adjec 
tive (edOvgepetc edy cc kai navdrpovc), or (3) two accusative adjective + 
noun units (evOvgepetc edyac — tavSr\povc ec-). 

6. ed8vgepnc : either a nominative describing the posture or attitude of the sup- 
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pliant, or an itacism for ed@vgepetc, which would then be accusative plural 
modifying ebvyac = “prayers that go straight to their mark.” 

The adjective 1s quite rare: it occurs at Plato Laws 7.815b to describe a 
dance position. 

7. Kol navSrpovc ec-: previous editors have attempted to supplement ec- as a 
noun, but if only five or six letters are missing from the beginning of the 
column, we are inclined to take navdrjyovc with the preceding evydc and 
restore a verb, e.g., &c|[txe], &c|[mevde], écj[ze1ce], or sim. 

8. dxodc &nAavetc: the phrase dxAavéecciv — &kovaiic occurs elsewhere only in 
Nonnos, both in the Dionystaka (1.4.251) and in his poetic version of the gos- 
pel of John (5.151), where it seems to mean “steadfast ears” or “hearing.” 
Before it the traces suit €]ni but not cai. We take this phrase to belong with the 
following participle, “proclaiming for steadfast ears.” Thus lines 5-8 might be 
supplemented, e.g., ac | [6& HvEa]t[o] . edydc | [noAAG]c Kai mavSryovc 
&c|[tnxe é]ai aoc dnAavetc | [tpoayo]pevmv = “When he had [prayed ... 
many] prayers on behalf of the whole city, [he stands], proclaiming for stead- 
fast ears....” 

9. dve@diov: otherwise unattested, though &vmdoc (“songless”) occurs as an 
adjective in Arist. Ha 488a34. The meaning must be either a tune without 
vocal accompaniment or, as Cazzaniga understands it (comparing Longos 
2.37), a dance without song (or pantomime). 

11-12. Whether we restore cctjwmc or &cnpov, there 1s space for two or three 
letters in the lacuna. [vov «Jai or [y} kJai (see below, note 16)? 

12-13. tontod Sdvaxoc | [Kai KaA]épov POdyym: tpntod< SdvaKac are pan pipes 
in Theokritos’s epigram 2.3 (imitated by Eratosthenes Scholastikos, AP 6.78); 
Ké:AoL0¢ 1s a reed pipe associated with Pan in Eur. IT 1126 and El. 702. Caz- 
zaniga inferred from the presence of these instruments that a rustic festival was 
being described, but pan pipes are solo, not choral instruments, and would be 
more appropriate for private performance. 

13-14. xpoccop|[BoAwpe]v: the verb 1s rare; it occurs elsewhere only in the 
middle. 

14-15. xpovpdétev éupe|[Aerav] : kpodpa is the sound produced when strings are 
strummed or a player blows into a wind instrument; éupéAera is a harmony, 
tune, or even a type of dance (for this last meaning, see Plato Laws 7.816b). 
The sense here appears to be “modulation of sounds (or strumming),” possibly 
meaning no more than “tune.” Cf. AT 8.6.6: 1] tod kpovpatoc &ppovia.. 

15-16. &ywyiv nvedpatoc | [....... Juévov: the initial push of air through the 
wind instrument. A variety of participles will suit: Dover suggests 
[kexaBap]uévov = “clear”; equally possible 1s [(Ppo1c ]uévov = “gathered.” 

It 1s unclear whether the passage 1s contrasting the strumming of strings with 
the push of air through a wind instrument, or whether the two phrases are 
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meant to describe different aspects of wind instruments (1.e., tune and initial 
intake of air, which functions as the downbeat). 

16. GAAG yAdtty: the “tongue” 1s probably that of a flute or other reed instru- 
ment rather than the human voice (so Cazzaniga 1956: 55), and its case 1s 
surely dative to parallel p@dyyw above, line 13 (where 1ota adscript 1s not writ- 
ten). Note that both yAdtty and pOdyyq are used of the human voice. 

GAAG suggests that a negative should be restored above, line 12—yh Kai? 
The thought will then be that they should not employ the sounds of rustic 
instruments like the pan pipes and reed flute, but more appropriate instru- 
ments (like auloz?). 
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The intriguing piece in P. Michael. 4 presents an intricate and fanciful 
description of the annual flood of the Nile in the vicinity of Kanopos, 
coupled with a lyric account of the generation of new life that results. 
The geographic details have led editors to suppose that the piece was 
either scientific or historical in intent, and Merkelbach (1958: 114) even 
assigned it to Hekataios of Abdera, who is thought to have included a 
geographical section in his book on Egypt. But Oswyn Murray and 
Stephanie West, following him, have pointed out that the preciosity of 
the language is hardly in keeping with scientific writing. We agree. The 
apparent personification of the river (lines 17-19), the use of rare or 
unique words, and the elaborate and difficult sentence structure do not 
find their parallels in geographic treatises, so much as in the more rhetor- 
ically enhanced categories of prose. 

Although Santoni (1991: 119) acknowledges its rhetorical excesses, 
she argues from the language of the piece that it must belong to the 
allegorizing tradition of Stoic philosophy.! This, coupled with what she 
considers to be a specialized knowledge of Egypt, inclines her to 
Chairemon of Alexandria, the Greco-Egyptian tutor of Nero, who was 
said to have written a book on Egypt. Her arguments do not persuade. 
Descriptions of the Nile flood, specific locations like Kanopos and 
Thonis, and even the devices used to measure the river’s height hardly 
constitute knowledge so specialized that it could not appear in a fictional 
format. (Heliodoros is proof of this.) None of the rare words employed 
to describe the flood are technical terms. To the extent that they occur at 
all, they are to be found in well-known Greek authors of the Second 
Sophistic, but not in the documentary papyri, nor, for that matter, in 
what purport to be the fragments of Chairemon. The real question is to 
what extent the style must belong to an allegorizing Stoic tradition, the 
appropriation of that tradition by another fictional category, or to 
pretentious literary embellishment. Santoni herself cites Achilles Tatius 
2.14, a speech containing considerable geographical description coupled 


1] am grateful to A. Stramaglia for calling Santomt’s edition to my attention. 
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with an allegorizing explanation of an oracle, in which “Hephaistos” 
equals “fire.” 

Of course, descriptions of the Nile have been part of Greek prose writ- 
ing from at least the time of Herodotos. Isokrates, for example, waxing 
lyric in the Busiris, claims that the Nile has given Egyptians a godlike 
power over the irrigation of their land, freeing them from the tyranny of 
storms and droughts (§§ 13-14), and Diodoros opens his account of 
Egypt with an excursus on the Nile (1.10ff.). Ailios Aristides devotes an 
entire speech to the subject (36 Lenz-Behr), and Menander Rhetor men- 
tions the Nile along with a few other rivers as a topic suitable for inclu- 
sion in a /alia or “chat” (2.392.26 Russell-Wilson). None of these writ- 
ers, however, display the willful structural complexity of this scrap. The 
Greek novels provide further parallels—Achilles Tatius personifies the 
Nile (4.12), and Heliodoros digresses upon it on two separate occasions 
(2.28, 9.22). 

The use of “it seems to me” (I.22) and the imperative “Come!” (II.7) 
almost certainly give us an ego-narrator; the “daughter” (II.12) could be 
his audience. Together these suggest that the Nile was not the main 
focus of this piece, but that it formed the subject of a digression or an 
ekphrasis within a larger narrative. Though novels are an obvious choice 
in which to situate this passage, it is also easy to imagine that it belongs 
in a narrative like the descriptions of paintings in Philostratos’s Imagines, 
where the observers regularly stand outside the picture under scrutiny. 


INUNDATION 


DESCRIPTION 


P. Michael. 4 (=P? 2271) measures 24.5 x12.5 cm. It consists of one thirty- 
five-line column retaining considerable upper and lower margins (2.5 to 3.2 cm) 
and beginnings of twelve lines from the next column. There are also two small 
scraps, one of which Merkelbach (1958: 113) has located toward the bottom 
right of the first column, though Santon (1991: 102-3 n. 9) questions the place- 
ment. We have tentatively accepted this, but not all his readings. The writing 1s 
along the fibers, with the column showing a pronounced tilt to the night; the back 
is blank. The hand 1s a rounded capital of medium size, not unlike GMAW, pl. 
62, a text of Plato’s Gorgias, assignable to the second century CE Punctuation 
consists of high and middle stops as well as paragraph. In the right margin, 
written against I.2 and II.2 and 15, 1s the symbol xP (=xpnctov, ypicic, or 
xpr{c1uov), used by scholars to mark a passage for special attention. For a discus- 
sion of this siglum, see GMAW2, pp. 14-15. Hiatus appears to have been 
avoided throughout, and 1ota adscript was not written. There are two itacisms 
(1.14, 19). 
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COLUMN I COLUMN II 


Cad.ov, vn[. . . |Protevov, é- 
Bdonov Aiy[vztt]orc tepote 
yOOMpactv,O Kate WHPOV rere 


4 &varmeccevduevov En1yo- 6 
pilav teccapeckaidexo, 5v- [ 
vata mmyer[c] : 6 y[e&p] xotapoc l 
aipdpevoc oikovpév[ny] At)- a. <I) 
8 pNtpa rounever ToOAA[T]V al 

émAivaCov ta. Kavapo Eatol[ 
Kal Gvaxedpevoc ROA- pac 8v{ 
Ae nedia. covopBpetto m1- 8 tacd[ 

12 Bai Kai noAAoIc EAE E- anoty 
KOAAG Tov Te KeevaPov dv- tov Kal 
TO VCO Kai AdDTOV O@viv éye yap 
AeYOPEVOV: TPLAKOVTE TE 12 -yatep[ 

16 cTAOLOLC TEPLYPAMOLEVOV evOo[ 
Atyortiouc é5ceciv Cre rl 
COTO KOL KATH TAGYOCLV cL 
peAaivyc iAvoc covton- 1 = 

20 ~vev: vov 8’ éctiv &xpoth- al 
piov anotepiCov MMocet- noal 
SOvi Kai NetAw. Soxet 5€ por reyl 
mepi tov tToxov avOparet- 20 val 


Col. I: 1. vi[co or vii[cov é]Bidtevov S. West, vri[pa} or vii[kte@] Bidtevov (sic) Roberts (in 
ed. pr.) 2. xP (or sim.) appears to have been written in the left margin (also in Col. 
11.2, 15) 
3. wn@ov) pap. 6. vaton-nnxetl . | pap. 8. pntpa pap. 12-13. €|KoAAa 
pap., Merk. deletes 14. vncerda pap. 15. Aeyopevov: pap. 16. nEptypago 
HeEvov: pap. 19. evAvoc pap. 22. devi, vedo: pap. 

Col. II: 18. ngo pap. 
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... the sign, living 
[ 
hieroglyphs, which 

in the local method of calculation 

marks fourteen 

cubits. For the river 

in its rising conveys to the inhabited land 

much Mother Earth 

by enswamping Kanopos 

and flooding over it, 

it was wont to deluge many acres 

with its fountains, and with its many marshes 

to join together both Kanopos 

(which is an island) and the place called Thonis 
itself. An area thirty 

stades in circumference 

it embraces with Egyptian soil 

and weaves together with a piling up 

of black mud. 

Now this area is a promontory 

with Poseidon (= ocean) and Nile on either side. 
It seems to me that 

around this area human 
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COLUMN I 


oc x[p@]tov dvatetAc tpogn: 
n[oAAo]tc yap txuaCopevyn 
L-Je .0.- Jen ya xat 6 ka[dpa] 
évtpéger piCac anaAlac] 

Kai yAvKbv avieicac yop [v,] 
50ev kai Povvopoy 16 é[5a-] 
90, dg’ dv yaAo SayAléc] 
axe se Jouty - éav 8€ Kol 
vaede ji dnép Botav 
Pidedi« }n tavtac ede. gol 
Sanne ete ]ver cov orxo[ 
waters Jevcato kai kpaty[ 


26. x[adpyo Santon 29-30. Bovvépoy 16 é[5a] \goc 
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COLUMN I! 


nourishment came into being; 

for the land being dried out by many 
[——-j and the [heat] 

nourishes many tender shoots, and 
exuding a sweet odor, 

whence the soil even supports cattle, 
from whose plentiful milk 


beyond fodder. ... 
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1-6. We adopt the interpretation of S. West, following Roberts’s suggestion 
(Crawford 1955: 11) that this is a description of a nilometer, the calibration of 
which 1s supposed to be in hieroglyphs, 1.e., Aty[umtiJoic iepotc | yp&ppaciv. 
The seventh mark (C@diov EBSopov) 1s equivalent to fourteen cubits. Compare 
Hld. 9.22.3-4: 16 verAopétptov ... ypoppatc 58 éx mnyvatov sractrpatoc 
KEYOAPOyLEVOV. 

1. For the term Goéiov used of a hieroglyphic letter, West cites Sch. T on Iliad 
6.168: chpata Avypa: tivéc 58 oc nap’ Atyortiorc tepd Codra, 51’ Gv SnAodtor 
TO MP GYLata. 

vn... ]Brotevov: the phrase 1s puzzling and has occasioned considerable 
debate. S. West would restore vi[cw or vii{cov é]Biotevov, arguing that the or- 
ginal sentence read something like “[When the water reaches this} mark, they 
were living on an island.” This very sentiment is expressed in Isokrates’ 
Busiris § 14: 81a tiv tod notapod Sdvayr vicov oikodav KVKAM yop adtiv 
nepiéyav Kai nacav diappéov.... But vi[cov 1s too long, and vri[c@ would 
introduce hiatus, which elsewhere in this text 1s avoided. Further, while its 
word order 1s complex, there are no examples of the extreme hyperbaton that 
would result from C@diov, vi[co é]Bidtevov, EBSonov KtA Even if the phrase 
were intended as an interjection, the placement would be odd; moreover, one 
would expect vrjc@ yap éBidtevov. Therefore, we are more inclined to under- 
stand the phrase as a modifier of Cadrov. 

The two most famous nilometers were located in Memphis and on the island 
of Elephantine (see the account in Strabo 17.1.48). The phrase vi[co] 
Brotedov—“living on an island”—may have been intended as an allusion to 
the Elephantine nilometer, as opposed to that in Memphis (or in other loca- 
tions). 

Another possibility 1s Roberts’s vi[po@] Biotedov, where the sign is being 
described as a “creature living in the water.” Although a large number of 
water creatures (birds and fish) function as signifiers in the hieroglyphic writ- 
ing system, no such hieroglyph 1s attested for the number seven. 

Bernand (1970: 22), arguing that in artistic representation the cubits 
measuring the inundation are often shown as small children swarming about a 
bearded Nile figure, as described, for example, in Philostratos Imagines 1.5, 
would restore vy[xiov] Biotetov, translating, “une statue de petit-infant, pleine 
de vie.” Unfortunately for his ingenious conjecture, vn[xiov] 1s too long and 
Biotedov means “dwelling,” not “full of life.” 

Santon: (1991: 105) believes that the figure in question represents an animal 
that has special symbolic value in relation to the Nile flood. She suggests 
perhaps the phoenix, whose hieroglyphic signification 1s “to be inundated.” 

4. dvaneccevduevov: the word does not occur elsewhere. Since meccoi are 
counters in a board game, and the word may be used as a synonym for wigot, 
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it 1s not far-fetched to imagine that dvaneccedw could mean “reckon up” (so 
West 1973: 76). Note, for example, the following remark in Philo: twync yap 
actaOuntdétepov oddéy, divo Kai Kato to &vOpdnera nettevod«nc (VM 1.31.1). 

4-5. éntxw|ptav: this should be understood with wigov, so Roberts (Crawford 
1955: 11). 

6-15. We take the sentence to extend from 6 y[&p] notapoc through Aeyouevov, 
with noAJAG nedia covopBpetto ni[SaEi Kai nodAotc EAeciv EfKodAa tév te 
KévaBov év[ta vyctda Kai adbtov OGviv | Aeydpevov in a chiastic arrangement. 

7-8. The use of Demeter for “earth” and Poseidon for “sea” (below, lines 
21-22) led Merkelbach (1958: 114) to suppose that this piece was in keeping 
with Hekataios’s theological system of explanations of the cosmos; but, as 
Oswyn Murray points out, these particular theomorphisms are rhetorical dev- 
ices, not expressions of cosmological verittes (1970: 148 n. 3). 

8. The paragraphos at the beginning of this line suggests that there 1s full stop 
after noAA|n]v, and that the two participles émAivaCov and dvaxedpevoc are 
intended to modify cov@pfpetto. This results in an asyndeton, however, which 
can be avoided only by ignoring the punctuation and attaching émAiuvdCov to 
noprever and dvaxedpevoc to covayPpetto. Asyndeton notwithstanding, lines 
9-15 do appear to form a coherent whole, describing the effects of the flood on 
specific locations—Kanopos and Thonis, in contrast to the generalized remark 
of lines 6-8. The phrase appears to be deliberately constructed with two parti- 
ciples (émdipvdCov Kai dvaxedueyoc), two imperfect verbs (covoyBpeito Kai 
&koAAa), and two proper nouns as objects (Kéve@ov kai O@viv). 

9, émAtpveCov: the word 1s very rare, but it does occur. Steph. Lex. cites one 
example of active use + dative: émAipveCer totc EAect. The passive occurs in 
Plut. Caes. §25: nedio. yerpcpporc émrAcAtpvacpeva. 

9-11. Presumably the imperfect tenses are chosen to describe the customary or 
repeated behavior of the river. 

11. cov@pBpetto: another rare word, which occurs in Plutarch, frag. 157.7, to 
describe a flood of water. 

13-14. tév te KaveBov Svjta vnctda: see Drescher 1949: 16-18 for a discussion 
of the relative locations of Kanopos and Thonis, as well as the island or near 
island status of the former in antiquity. 

14. O@viv: according to Steph. Byz. (s.v. O@vic), Thonis was located at the 
Kanopic mouth of the Nile. 

15. Aeyouevov tpid&Kovte te: the punctuation of the papyrus indicates that Aeyd- 
ptevov 1s to be taken with O@vuy, a use often found with place names in papyrus 
documents. The te following tp.dKkovtao will then introduce a new sentence. 
Drescher, however, takes tpidKxovte te ctadiou meprypa@dpevov with Kai adtov 
@@viv He would place a full stop after ZxoAAa, regarding the whole phrase 
from tév te Kév@fov to neprypagdpevov as the object of Hcnécato. He 
translates: “It embraced and, by the deposit of black mud, knit together with 
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Egyptian soil Kanopos which was an islet and likewise called Thonis, being 
thirty stades in circumference.” 

18. xpdyaciwv: the word occurs elsewhere, but 1s often emended to npdcxacic. 
The sense must be “by a heaping up” of the Nile mud. 

19. pedaivnc iAvoc: compare Hld. 9.22.5 where the name of the Nile itself 1s 
derived from “mud”: véav iddv Sv’ Exouc éxcyovte Kai NetAov évtedOev évopc- 
Copevov. 

21. cuotepiCov: the only other recorded example of &ugotepiCo is in Julian, 
where it means “suitable for both.” Here with a similar meaning—“accessible 
to both Ocean and Nile.” 

23-24. dvOpanerfoc. tpogr|: the Nile as a nurturer of human life 1s a constant 
theme, especially for Greek writers, for whom the effortlessness of Egyptian 
agriculture and irrigation was 1n stark contrast to the difficulties engendered 
by the arid and rocky Greek countryside. See, for example, Isok. Buszris 
§§ 13-14 and Hd. 8.14.3-4. 

24-25. Presumably these lines refer to the life that appears spontaneously 
created as the waters recede. Diodoros calls this tpogéc adtogvetc (1.10.1), 
and about the Nile he claims: év pdovy tavdty GewmpetcBai tivo tv euydyov 
napaddgax Cwoyovotpeva (1.10.3). 

25. ixpaCopévn: the word 1s glossed by Hesychios as “to dry up,” but in a pas- 
sive form as “being moistened.” It occurs only 1n a few late authors, including 
Plutarch §954e codd. (with the former meaning). Here, the drying out of the 
land should be the precursor to the sprouting of plants. Bowie suggests 
nloAdro]tc yap ixuaSopévy | &[vlew[oic] = “as the earth 1s being dried out by 
many breezes.” 

28. Again compare Diodoros on the subject of the Nile (1.10.1): todtov yap 
NOASYOVOV SvTA Kai Ta TPOMAC OATOMVETC TApPEXSLEVOV PAdiwc EKTPEGELV TH 
CwoyovnPévta trv te yp ToD KAAGUOD piCav Kai tov Awtdév 

yAvwbv —- yop [ov: compare AT 4.12.3, where the Nile 1s described as a 
yAv«etav OdA0ccav 

29. Bovvopoy: the word occurs elsewhere infrequently and only in tragedy. For 
the lushness of the grazing land formed by the Nile, see Hld. 8.14.3. 


COLUMN II 


7. -pac 8v[: a form of Ovyatnp ? cf. below line II.12. 
19. Aey[: this might indicate dialogue, but note Aeyopevov at 1.15. 
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P. Ant. 18 seems to give us an act of initiation into the mysteries: Trip- 
tolemos is invoked (line 3), followed by a rather standard recollection of 
Demeter and Kore. Apart from this, nothing is certain: the verb in line 5 
may be either “I saw” or “they saw”; the whole may be a speech or 
prayer, or only the opening lines. 

The reconstruction is complicated by the accepted restoration for 
line 8: all commentators restore “royal victors” (niképhorous basileis), 
which is known to be a cult title of the Ptolemies. If correct, this would 
situate the action in Egypt and most probably in Alexandria, or at least 
guarantee that the speaker(s) has in mind an Egyptian experience. 
Roberts questioned whether the Eleusinian mysteries were ever cele- 
brated in any form in Alexandria, but Delatte (1952a: 199ff.) links the 
festival of Hathor that was celebrated in late Epiph and early Mesore 
(late July) with that of the mysteries; he also provides considerable evi- 
dence for the identification of the Ptolemies with Triptolemos ( = Osiris) 
as part of their political program to identify themselves with Egyptian 
deities through the readily available Greek parallels. Koenen and 
Thompson (1984: 120) argue that this kind of identification was such a 
normal part of Ptolemaic kingship that Gallus could expropriate it for his 
own dynastic ambitions, and that Gallus’ attempt to identify himself as 
Triptolemos is portrayed on the Tazza Farnese (a carved dish assigned to 
the second or first century B.C.E.). 

If the Egyptian connection is correct, then the speaker in the piece will 
be saying to Triptolemos, “I have [not] seen Kore or Demeter, but I have 
seen the victorious Ptolemies” (presumably participating in some fashion 
in an Alexandria-based version of the Eleusinian cult), that is, “I have 
not been initiated into the Athenian cult, but I have participated in the 
one in Alexandria.” The occasion for such a statement is a puzzle. 
Delatte suggests either that the speaker is dead or that he is experiencing 
an ecstatic dream, although he is quick to observe that this text does not 
take the form of instructions given to the dead as found among the 
Orphic fragments (1952a: 208). 
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Roberts suggested three possibilities for the text: that it may have 
been (1) a fragment of ritual, (2) a fragment of romance, or (3) a rhetori- 
cal exercise. The text hardly qualifies as an actual ritual; apart from the 
prohibition against revealing the contents of the Eleusinian ceremonies 
under pain of death, the speaker (or speakers) seems to be saying that he 
(they) has not experienced initiation. Nor does anything in this piece 
resemble the extant material dealing with initiation into various of the 
mysteries. (Delatte 1952a: 200 provides a list of relevant texts.) If his 
suggestion of a dream is correct, then either (2) or (3) are distinct possi- 
bilities; a dream narrative could easily belong to the realm of narrative 
fiction. Alternatively, the dream might suit a rhetorical exercise; Sopa- 
tros, for example, lists the following exemplum: there is a law that any- 
one who reveals the mysteries is liable to death. A man saw the rites in a 
dream and asked one of those who had been initiated if these were the 
things that he had seen. The man agreed and was tried for impiety (Innes 
and Winterbottom 1988: case 20). 

A final consideration: given the curious phrasing of the speech to Trip- 
tolemos, it is worth entertaining the possibility that the piece has to do 
with a fake ritual, like the false initiation into the priests of Cybele in the 
Tolaos fragment. In this case, it will very likely belong in the realm of 
criminal-satiric fiction. 
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DESCRIPTION 


P. Ant. 18 ( = P? 2466, measuring 5.3 x6.0 cm) 1s a small fragment from the bot- 
tom of a column of a papyrus roll written along the fibers; the back 1s blank. The 
hand 1s a quickly written type with documentary affinities, tilting slightly to the 
right, assignable to the late second or the early third century CE The original 
editor, Colin Roberts, remarked upon the shape of the nu as “almost of Ptole- 
maic type,” and suggested that this could indicate that the writer was copying 
from a Ptolemaic original (1950: 39). If true, a Ptolemaic date for the original 
would almost certainly exclude it from the category of “romance.” This form of 
nu appears as archaizing feature in later hands, however, and becomes quite 
common in the third century CE and after (Parca 1991: 7 and n. 19). The obvi- 
ous supplements to lines 5-7 suggest that no more than eight letters are missing 
between lines, and probably no more than one or two letters from the opening of 
each line. Hiatus appears to have been avoided, and lines 5—7 at least, the res- 
toration of which 1s virtually certain, display a very careful and balanced word 
order. 
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] Aew. .[ 
u]uppivny eiAet[ 

Inv: @ TpintéAene c[ 

4 Jv coi vov pepon[ 

Iti Kopnv eiSov n[ 
ulévynv, 006é thv A[funtpa 
AleAvnnuévnv: aA 

8 —_-vjixngdpovc Bal 

Jv poctikov t[ 


« ]y Aetpoy[ Roberts 2. pJupptvnv eirer[e or eiAet[o Roberts 3. tpintoAetpe pap. 
4. 9S] cou vov peponk[évar Roberts 5-7. otite] thy Képny etdov H[pracuévnv (or 
H[vayKocp]évyv), od8é thy Anfie (or An[prtepa) AleAvanuevyny Roberts 8. Jevxngo 
pow pap., vhexngcopovc Ba[ciAetc Roberts, followed by Delatte, Merk. 
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Ice 
] he/you entwined the myrtle [ 
]...O Triptolemos | 
]...now have initiated [ 
] they saw Kore [ 
] nor yet [Demeter] 
] grieving, but [ 
] victorious [ 
] mystic [ 
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P ANT 18 


1. Delatte, and Merkelbach after him, regards Aew, [ as a reference to the 
“prairies du paradis souterrain ou les mystes prennent leurs ébats, comme, par 
exemple, dans les Grenouulles d’ Aristophane (326, 344, 374, 450).” Merkel- 
bach (1958: 123) points out that Triptolemos is one of the yudges of the dead 
in, e.g., Plato Apol. § 41a, and that he 1s often identified with Osiris. 

2. pjuppivny eiAet[: not the crown of myrtle worn by initiates, but, as Delatte 
points out, a branch that 1s carried (hence the verb). 

3. Bowie suggests & TpitéAepe c[wtép. 

4. weponx[: the x 1s clear. The perfect active form of this verb, however, is rare 
and difficult to understand in this context. Roberts supplements as 78]v cot 
vov peponk[évor, “It is now a pleasant thing for you to have initiated.” Alter- 
natively, it might be a participle with oi vov, 1.€., wepunx[dtec = “the present 
initiators,” in contrast to oi peyvnpévor, the usual term for initiates. Note one 
of the few occurrences in Greek of the perfect active form of this verb 1s in the 
Sopatros exemplum mentioned above (introduction), where the subjects are 
Demeter and Kore: ti BovAdpevon peporjkacn... (RG 8.122.5-6). 

5-7. The sense of these lines appears to be “not A, nor yet B, but C.” A and B 
certainly refer to the Eleusinian mysteries, the rape of Kore, and the grieving of 
Demeter; C 1s in question. 

8. Roberts restores vjixngdpovc Ba[cAeic, a cult ttle of the Ptolemies. If correct, 
then the sense of the passage must be a contrast between the Eleusinian mys- 
teries and Alexandrian rites introduced by the Ptolemies. The speaker will be 
saying to Triptolemos, “I have not seen Kore carried off, nor yet Demeter 
grieving, but I have seen the royal victors (1.e., the Ptolemies).” Alternatively 
one might restore, e.g., vjikngdpovc Bo[cavouc = “victory-bearing tests” (of 
initiation). 

9. ]vpouctixov 7: the v suggests a masculine phrase, rather than 16 woctiKdv. 
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APPENDIX A 
ALSO KNOWN AS ROMANCE 


I 


7 


It 1s wise to be suspicious of the category “romance,” into which editors have 
dumped many unidentified fragments of prose. The following 1s a list of papyri 
that have been tentattvely identified as “romance.” All subsequently have been 


or should be assigned to other genres or to known authors. 


1. P. Lit. Lond. 245 (= P2 2638) was included in Zimmermann’s collection (no. 
12), largely on the presence of the word Anctrjc, which means “brigand” or 
“robber,” although the hand and the crosses serving as punctuation certainly 
indicated that the text was Christian in subject matter. M. Gronewald 
identified it as Pseudo-Eusebios Sermo 17 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca 
62.723-24) in Zettschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 34 (1979): 22-25, 


2. P. Hamb. 134 (=P? 2811), thought by its original editors to be the fragment 
of a letter or dialogue or speech or possibly romance, was identified by 
J. Dingel, in Zettschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 14 (1974): 169-70, 
as a rhetorical exercise on a relatively popular topic: “the valiant in war 
receives whatever reward he requests.” 


3. O. Edfu 306 (=P? 2447), which 1s in A. Zalateo’s list of school exercises 
(Aegyptus 41 [1961]: 160ff., no. 173), was tentatively identified by C. Bonner 
ma personal communication to R. A. Pack as “a fragment of the Ninus 
Romance.” D,. Hagedorn, in Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphtk 13 
(1973): 110-11, demonstrated that it was much more likely to be a private 
letter. 


4. PSI 7.760 ( = P2 2639) originally appeared as “frammento di romanzo?” but 
C. H. Roberts in P. Oxy. 22 (p. 89 n. 4) argues rightly that the fragment 1s 
part of a prophecy, related probably to the material known as the “Oracle of 
the Potter.” 


5. P. Harns 13 (=P? 2248) consists of portions of two fragmentary columns 
(with lower margins attached) written in an informal round hand assignable 
to the second century CE M. Gronewald in Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und 
Epigraphitk 33 (1979): 1-5, demonstrated that the two pieces could be joined 
to form a fragment of a commentary on Euripides’ Kretans, the exact nature 
of which 1s unclear. 
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6. P. Lit. Lond. 198 ( = P? 2640) ts an illustrated text with writing above in what 
appears to be a sloping uncual of the fifth or sixth century CE There are three 
figures; the figure on the left 1s bearded and appears to hold a shield, the one 
on the right holds what appears to be a bowl and a scroll. Line 3 surely con- 
tains a nomen sacrum ¥p or TPG, however, and would therefore belong a 
Christian text of some kind. 


7. Bibl. Nat. Cod. supp. gr. 1294 ( = P2 2641) 1s an unpublished papyrus roll that 
has nevertheless received considerable prominence as an example of an “illus- 
trated romance” (see, e.g., Hagg, The Novel im Antiquity (Berkeley 1983], 
94-95). It contains portions of three columns interspersed with small draw- 
ings, written in a small informal upright hand assignable to the third or 
perhaps early fourth century CE The discernible context indicates that the 
text 1s likely to be either a Jewish or Christian martyrology. 


8. “Dream of Nektanebos” (UPZ 1.81) (= P2 2476) has been suggested as an 
Egyptian precursor to the Greek novel, but its real function 1s that of Konigs- 
novelle, an admonitory narrative addressed to the pharaoh that often foretells 
disaster for the kingdom, if certain conditions are not rectified. For a discus- 
sion of this text, see L. Koenen, Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrolo- 
gists 22 (1985): 171-194, and above, General Introduction. 


9. Tefnut (P. Lit. Lond. 192 = P* 2618), published by S. West in Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology 55 (1969) 161-83, is a Greek version of an extremely 
popular Egyptian tale. It 1s discussed in the General Introduction, above. 


10. P. Oxy. 42.3011 was published as “a narrative about Amenophis.” 
Although it 1s conceivable that this belongs to a novellike narrative about this 
Egyptian king, along the lines of Sesonchosis, 1t seems rather to us to be a 
Konigsnovelle, like the “Dream of Nektanebos” above. 


11. P. Mich. inv. 3793, published by T. Renner in Proceedings of the XVI Inter- 
national Congress of Papyrology (Chico, 1981): 93-101, was assigned to 
romance almost by default. The piece is more likely to be mime or a fable or 
even a declamatory exercise. We suggest restoring Column II.11-13 as fol- 
lows: 6 8€, “dye Kai copKal, »” €on,] SiavonBei(c) Edppvd[t]niy | 
Onpr6Bpatov yeyov[évar] or yeyo[votav] (And he [says]: ‘Come, and [consume 
my?] flesh, having supposed that Eurydike had been devoured by beasts’”). 
This passage may be reminiscent of Ovid Metamorphoses 4.112-14, where 
Pyramus, after he has found Thisbe’s bloodied veil, invokes the hons dwelling 


in the area to kill him: “nostrum divellite corpus | et scelerata fero consumite 
viscera morsu, | o quicumque sub hac habitatis rupe, leones!” 


12. A  fragment—apparently without inventory number—published by 
M. Norsa in Aegyptus 1 (1920): 154-58, was subsequently identified as a 
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fragment of a new Greek romance about Troy(?) by B. Lavagnini in Aegyptus 
2 (1921): 192-99. In reality, it is a rhetorical exercise cast as a contest for the 
arms of Achilles. 


13. P. Oxy. 6.868 (= P2 2630), which seems to be from a speech of some kind, 
was assigned to “romance” on the basis of reading the name of an historical 
character, Tithraustes, in line 2. If this articulation 1s correct, there 1s no a 
prior reason to assign this scrap to a fictionalized narrative in preference to 
history or oratory. The relatively early date of the piece, first century BCE, 
has inclined us to exclude it from consideration. 


14. P. Gen. inv. 187 was listed by C. Wehrli in “L’Etat de la collection papyrolo- 
gique de Genéve,” Actes du X V° Congrés international de papyrologie, pt. 3 
(Brussels, 1979), as “un fragment romanesque.” No complete edition has 
been published, but Kussl (1991: 1973-75) assigned the fragment to 
Antonius Diogenes’ The Incredible Things beyond Thule, because 1t appears 
to describe a number of sights in the Underworld. He believes the subject to 
be the katabasis of Derkyllis. Kussl does not provide a transcript of the 
whole, but what he does provide 1s far too lacunose even to identify as prose 
fiction, let alone as part of The Incredible Things. 


II 


The following fragments, all of which have been tentatively identified as 
“romance” by earlier editors or commentators, have so little context remaining 
that we have not included them in the main text. 


1. P. Harris 23 ( = P* 2827) 1s a narrow strip of papyrus that retains only a few 
letters per line. Korte originally assigned it to “romance,” observing that the 
only other occurrence of bxoBoctaca{ was in Chariton. J. Lenaerts, in 
Chronique d’Egypte 55 (1980): 211, bolstered his argument by restoring line 
12 as €pjwtoc dtvx[odc (or &tvy[odvtoc) and line 13 as évOdp10[v]. The only 
other words to suggest a context, “wagon” (in line 21) and “the satrapy” (in 
line 27), are not inconsistent with this supposition. But the strip might just as 
easily belong to history or rhetorical exercise. 


2. P. Fouad 4 (=P? 2632) consists of two small scraps written in a Biblical 
uncial, assignable to the fourth century CE The context is a storm at sea. As 
such, the narrative might belong to narrative fiction, though it might equally 
well occur in pagan or Christian acta or as a topos in rhetorical literature, his- 
tory, Or patristic writing. 


3. P. Oxy 45.3218 consists of two small papyrus scraps that should be assigned 
to the late first or early second century CE There ts little to suggest context 
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beyond the occurrence of the rather tantalizing verb éxnpoOn, mention of a 
goddess, and a reference to Alexandria. 


4, P. Harris 18 (= P2 2633) consists of scraps from the top of two columns of a 
papyrus roll. Ed. pr. assigned it to the first century CE, but we are inclined to 
a slightly earlier date. Surviving vocabulary suggests intrigue and betrayal. 
Ed. pr. assigned it to “romance” on the basis of lines 2.4—6, which have voca- 
bulary in common with a scene in Heliodoros in which a slave 1s summoned 
to bring a light for travelers (8.2). But it might as easily be the narrative sec- 
tion of a trial speech; one need only recollect the details of Andocides On the 
Mystertes to find similar language of betrayal and nocturnal activity. 


5. P. Harris 19 (= P2 2634) and 20 (= P2 2635), and P. Frei. 4.47 have so little 
discernible context that it 1s impossible even to speculate on their natures. 


II] 


An equally salubrious lesson can be learned from the following fragments, which 
were originally identified as other than prose fiction. 


1. P. Oxy. 7.1014 (= P2 2258) was originally identified as “an historical work, 
apparently not extant,” and included the description of a battle that took 
place along a sea coast. Gronewald identified it as Achilles Tatius 4.14.2-5 in 
Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 22 (1976): 14-17. 


2. P. Amh, 2.160 (= P2 2797) was simply “prose,” until Gronewald identified it 
as Heliodoros 8.16.6-7, 17.3-4 in Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigra- 
phtk 34 (1979): 19-21. 


3. P. Oxy. 2466 (=P? 2259) was originally “Egyptian history,” but was reas- 
signed to the Sesonchosis “Romance” when another piece of the same 
papyrus roll was found on which the name Sesonchosis was written. 


4. P. Lit. Lond. 194 (=P? 2637), Zimmermann’s no. 13, 1s a fragment from an 
attractive fourth-century codex. Assigned by the original editors to 
“romance,” A. D. Knox preferred to “regard it as part of a speech of Lysias, 
rather than a novel” (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 15 {1929]: 139). 
J. Lenaerts, in Chronique d’ Egypte 49 (1974): 115-120, identified it as 
{Lucian] Asinus §§ 47.2-4, 5-7. 
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We include the following references to lost prose narratives that may be said to 
have been fictional, whatever the genre their authors intended, and which share 
features, in some measure, with the fragments we have printed above. Our list 
does not aim at completeness. 


1. Antiphanes of Berga (see above, introduction to “Antonius Diogenes”) 


A. He [Antonius Diogenes] mentions an older Antiphanes, whom he says 
devoted himself to the recording of such bizarre matters (Photios Bibl. cod. 
166: [112a]) 


B. Now all this does not fall very far short of the fictions of Pytheas, Euhem- 
eros, and Antiphanes (Str. 2.3.5 [C102]) 


C. How, then, can we avoid thinking that Eratosthenes has surpassed in 
foolishness Antiphanes of Berga and rendered it impossible for any subse- 
quent writer to excel him in absurdity? (Polybios 34.6.15) 


D. Strabo says it is the village from which the comic writer Antiphanes of 
Berga came. This man wrote about marvels, as they say. From here comes 
also the saying “to Bergarze,” to speak the truth in no respect. (Steph. Byz., 
s.v. Bépyn) 


E. The Strymon is a great river flowing 
alongside this land as far as the sea, sweeping down 
to those who are called there the choruses of Nereids. 
On the middle section of this river the country of Antiphanes 
1s located, called Berga; he of course is the writer 
of an unbelievable mockery of mythic history. 
({(Skymnos] 650-55 GGM 1:221) 


2. Aristides Milestaka; Eubios, Sybaritika 


A. Aristides linked himself with Milesian vices, 
yet Aristides was not exiled from his city. 
Nor was the man who described mothers’ seed being destroyed [1.e., 
abortion], 
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Eubtos, a writer of impure history. 
Nor did he go into exile, who recently composed the Sybaritika, 
nor those who talked about their own couplings. 

(Ovid Tr. 2.413-16) 


B. When he had gathered the Seleukid council of elders, he brought to their 
notice the licentious books of Aristides’ Milestaka, and he was not making 
this up. For they were found in the gear of Rustius, and afforded Surena 
with a great opportunity to mock and pour scorn on the Romans, on the 
grounds that not even when they were off to war could they put aside such 
business and such writings. (Plut. Crass. § 32 [Ziegler]) 


3. Arnan, Life of Tillorobos the Bandit 


For Arran, the pupil of Epiktetos, a Roman of the first rank, and devoted to 
education his whole life, experienced the same thing [sc. the accusation of 
frivolity in writing such a work], and so might speak in my defense too. He 
thought it appropriate to record the life of Tillorobos [one ms. reads Tillo- 
boros] the bandit. But I shall commemorate a bandit who was much more 
savage, because he plied his trade not in forests and mountains but in cities, 
overrunning not just Mysia and Mt. Ida and plundering a few of the more 
deserted regions of Asia, but filling the whole Roman Empire so to speak 
with his banditry. (Lucian Alex. §2) 


4. Damaskios, Book 2: Marvelous Stories concerning Spirits 


The second (book) of Marvelous Stories 1s about spirits, in forty-two 
chapters. In all of these are impossible, unbelievable, and ill-conceived tales 
of marvelous and foolish things, truly worthy of the godless and impious 
Damaskios, who even when the light of piety had filled the world, continued 
to sleep in the deep darkness of idolatry. His style in these stories 1s sum- 
marizing: it 1s neither unadorned nor lacking in clarity as in such tales. (Pho- 
tios Bibl. cod. 130 [96b-97a]) 


5. Eubios, Sybaritika (see above, 2.A) 


6. Hemitheos, Sybaritika 


A. The most libidinous books of Mussetus, 
which vie with the Sybaritic books 
and rolls tinged with prurient wit, 
read, Instantius Rufus; but 
let your girlfriend be with you, lest 
you pollute the hymeneal with your lustful hands 
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and become a husband without a wife {1.e., masturbate]. 
(Martial 12.95 [Heraeus]) 


B. Hemitheos of Sybarts 1s mentioned twice in Lucian. 

Pseudologista § 3: [the greatest of asses] beyond the Sybarite Hemitheon 
Adversus indoctum §23: the catamite Hemitheon the Sybarite, who has 
written those wonderful rules for you, that you should wear makeup and 
pluck out your body hair and do or have done to you those things . . . 


7. Hegesianax 


A. The Troad, the land of Ilium, which 1s called “Teukris” and “Dardania” 
and “Xanthe.” The ethnic designation 1s “Troadeus.” 
came Hegesianax, an elementary school teacher, who wrote one book on the 
style of Demokritos and also about poetic expressions. He was a Troadeus. 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. Tpwac) 


Also from there 


B. Hegesianax of Alexandria, who composed The Trojan War attributed to 
Kephalion, says that Kyknos [=Swan], too, who fought against Achilles in 
single combat, was reared in Leukophrys by the bird whose name he bore. 
(Ath. 9.393d [Kaibel]) 


C. Hegesianax says that when the Galata: crossed from Europe they went 
up into the city because they needed a stronghold, but left it immediately 
because it was unwalled. (Str. 13.27) 


8. Kadmos of Miletus 


Kadmos, the son of Archelaos, a Milesian, a more recent historian. Some 
have recorded Lukinos as Kadmos. Perhaps there 1s another. He wrote 
these things: A Delwerance from Erottc Passtons (erdttk6n pathdn) in four 
books, Attic Histortes in sixteen. (Souda s.v.) 


9. Kapito of Alexandria, Erotika 


Some record Harmonia as the wine pourer for the gods, according to the 
account given in Kapito the epic poet, an Alexandrian, 1n the second book of 
his Erotic Tales (erdtik6n). (Ath. 10.425c) 

10. Klearchos of Soli 


Klearchos’s Erottka 1s well attested: for complete testimonia, see F. Wehrhi, 
Die Schule des Artstotles (Basel, 1948), vol. 3, frags. 21-35. One example 
will suffice here. 


Klearchos in his first book of Erotic Tales says: “Gyges, the king of Lydia, 
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became notorious for his mistress, not only during her lifetime, entrusting 
himself and his whole empire to her; but also when she died, he gathered all 
the Lydians of the country together and erected a monument that to this day 
is still named after his Companion, raising it so high that when he made his 
royal progress on that side of Mt. Tmolos, he would be able to see the 
monument wherever he happened to turn, and it would be visible to all who 
lived in Lydia.” (Ath. 13.573 [Wehrli 29]) 


11. Lykophron, Letters 


[Read] the letters of Lykophron, especially for his plain good sense and his 
diction. (Joseph Rhakendytos Rhetores Graect 3.521.26-27 [Walz]) 


12. Philip of Amphipolis, Rhodiaka, Koaka, Thastaka 


A. Philp, from Amphrpolis, an historian. Rhod:an Matters, nineteen 
books—and they are about wholly shameful things; Koan Matters, two 
books; Thastan Matters, two books. (Souda s.v.) 


B. Meanwhile they [the sexually dysfunctional] should rest not only the 
whole night long but also the whole day; they should use feathers and softer 
coverlets or blankets. Meanwhile, the services of pretty girls or the similar 
services of boys should be procured. With discretion they should employ 
readings that stimulate their minds sexually, like those of Philip of Amphip- 
olis or Herodian or of course the Syrian Iamblichos, or others who tell erotic 
tales (amatorias fabulas) charmingly. (Theodor. Prisc. 133.5—-12 [Rose}) 


13. Xenophon of Antioch 
Xenophon, an Antiochene, an historian. Babylonian Matters. These are 
erotic tales (erdtzka). (Souda s.v.) 

14. Xenophon of Cyprus, Kypriaka 


Xenophon, a Cypriot, an historian. Cypriot Matters: these consist of erotic 
stories (erdttk6n hypothesedn), including the history of Kinyra and Myrra 
and Adonis. (Souda s.v.) 


15. Araspes the Lover of Pantheta 


Those who attribute to Dionysios the work called Araspes the Lover of 
Pantheia have no ear for his rhythms, nor for the rest of his expression, and 
they know nothing of the art of ratiocination. For this 1s not the thought of 
Dionysios, but of Celer, the writer of technical works on rhetoric. While 
Celer was a good imperial secretary, he was unskilled in declamation, and he 
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quarreled with Dionysios from the time of young manhood. (Philostratos 
Vit. Soph. § 524; see above, introduction to Lollianos, for a discussion of 
this passage.) 


16. Memoirs of Pilate and Christ 


Having forged indeed Memoirs of Pilate and our Savior, full of every 
blasphemy against Christ. (Eusebios HE 9.5.1 [G. Bardy, ed., Eusébe de 
Cesarée, Histotre ecclestastique, Sources chrétiennes, vol. 55 (Paris, 1958). 
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Name Date Provenance Format 

Achilles Tatius 150 Oxyrhynchus? papyrus codex 
Achilles Tatius 150 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Achilles Tatius 250 Hermoupolis Magna 2-col.? codex—papyrus 
Achilles Tatius 250 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Achilles Tatrus 250 unknown roll 

Achilles Tatius 300 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Anthea 175 unknown roll 

Antonius Diogenes? 150 Arsinoe roll 

Antonius Diogenes 200 Arsinoite nome? roll 

Antonius Diogenes 200 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Apollontos 300 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Apparition 300 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Chariton 150 unknown roll 

Chariton 200 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Chariton 200 Karanis roll 

Chariton 600 Thebaid? 2-col. codex—parchment 
Chione? 150 unknown roll 

Chione 600 Thebaid? 2-col. codex—parchment 
Daulis 175 unknown roll 

Diktys 200 Oxyrhynchus? roll 

Diktys 225 Tebtunis roll 

Festival 275 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Goatherd 250 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Heliodoros 550 unknown codex—parchment 
Initiation 200 Antnoopolis roll 

Inundation 150 unknown roll 

Tolaos 150 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Kalligone 150 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Lolhanos 250 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Lollianos 175 unknown papyrus codex 
Love Drug 150 Fayum roll 

[Lucian], Ass Tale 300 unknown codex—parchment 
Metiochos & Parthenope 150 Karanis roll 

Mettochos & Parthenope? 200 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Nightmare 150 Karanis? roll 

Ninos 75 Karanis? roll 

Ninos 75 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Sesonchosis 250 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Sesonchosts 300 Oxyrhynchus papyrus codex 
Staphulos 150 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Theano 200 Oxyrhynchus roll 

Tinouphis 150 unknown roll 
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Letters per line Lines per column Other side of text 
unknown unknown codex 

16-20 42-44 back 1s blank 
unknown unknown codex 

24-29 26+ front 1s a survey list 
40-48 40-42 back 1s blank 
19-25 41-42 back is blank 
27-30 60? front 1s Demosthenes 
30-35 60 front 1s accounts, Demosthenes 
29-31 unknown front 1s accounts 
14-16 unknown back 1s blank 
27-30 unknown front 1s a document 
40 unknown front 1s a word list 
18-22 18 back 1s an astrological text 
19-26 49-50 back 1s blank 
20-25 57 back 1s blank 
14-16 28 codex 

18-20 unknown back 1s blank 
14-16 28 codex 

32-36 29 front 1s an account 
unknown unknown blank 

38-44 53 front 1s a document 
18-22 unknown back 1s blank 
28-32 unknown front 1s a document 
35-40 30+ codex 

17-20 unknown back 1s blank 
18-23 35 back 1s blank 
metrical 43 back 1s blank 
17-22 42 back 1s blank 

20 29+ back 1s a register 
50-63 59+ codex 

16-19 23+ back is blank 
16-18 27 codex 

33-37 38 fron 1s an account of rents 
18-22 unknown back 1s blank 
16-20 unknown back 1s blank 
20-24 38 back 1s a document 
15-19 50 back 1s blank 
20-24 23-28 back 1s blank 
unknown 15+ codex 

20-23 unknown back 1s blank 
15-20 unknown back 1s blank 
metrical 25 back 1s blank 
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Achaimenid, 194 Aristotle, 142-43 
Achilles, 475 Arkadia, 123, 128 
Achilles Tatius, 128, 190 Arkadian, 123, 125-26 
Adonis, 476 Armenia, Greater, 194 
Ainesidemos, 124 Armenians, 50-51, 52-53 
Aithalides, 144-45 Arnian, 474 

Akousilaos, 130-31 Arsakid, 194 

Akutano1, 124 Artabroi, 124 

Alano1, 198, 199 Artemis, 272-73, 282 
Alexander, 127, 128 Asia, 474 

Alexandria, 475 Asklepios, 412-13 
Amazon, 274-75 Assyrian, 50-51 
Amphiareos, 440-41 Astraios, 123, 124, 125, 132-33, 134-35 
Amphiktyonic Council, 243-44 Astyroi, 124 

Amphipolis, 476 Athens, 127, 440-41 
Anaximander, 134-35 Attic, 475 

Anaximenes, 84-85, 86-87 Azoulis, 122, 126 


Androkles, 132-33 

Androtimos, 338-39, 340-41, 342-43 
Anthea, 282-83 

Antioch, 476 

Antipater, 127 

Antiphanes, 128, 473 


Ba’al, 238-39 

Babylon, 134-35, 190 

Babylonian, 194, 476 

Babylonians, 193, 194, 199, 206-7, 208-9, 


224-25, 243 
Antoninus, 194 Balagros, 127, 128 
Antonius Diogenes, 121, 126, 128. See Bear, 126 


also Diogenes 

Aphrodite, 32-33, 36-37, 84-85, 193, 
194, 195 

Apollo, 136-37, 382-83 

Apollonios, 394-95, 396-97 

Arabia, 134-35 

Arabs, 134-35, 256-57 


Bears, 142-43 
Berenike, 196, 198 
Berga, 473 
Bokchoris, 193 
Britain, 120 


Araspes, 476 Cancer, 120 

Archelaos, 475 Celer, 476 

Ares, 380-81 Centaurs, 342-43 

Aristides (author of Mileszaka), 473, 474 Chaldaian, 192 

Anistion, 128 Chaldaians, 134-35 
Aristokleia, 142-43 Chance, 39, 41. See also Tyche 
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Chanikleia, 128 

Chione, 296-97, 298-99 
Christ, 477 
Corcyraeans, 98-99 
Cyprus, 476 

Cyreneans, 120 


Daktyls, Idaian, 136-37 

Damas, 190, 191, 192, 194, 195, 196, 
206-7 

Damaskios, 128, 474 

Dardania, 475 

Daulis, 380-81, 384-85 

Deimias, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
156-57 

Delos, 136-37 

Delphi, 136-37, 142-43, 382-83 

Delphians, 378-79 

Demeter, 138-39, 454, 464-65 

Demochares, 122 

Demokritos, 475 

Demo[xenos?], 98-99 

Derkeia, 34-45, 40~41, 46-47 

Derkylls, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
156-57, 164-65 

Diogenes, 120, 127, 130-31, 132-33, 
134-35, 138-39. See also Antomus 
Diogenes 

Dionysios, 394-95, 476 

Dionysophanes, 134-35 

Dioscuri, 168-69 

Dryas, 432-33, 434-35 


Earth, Mother, 454-55 

Egypt, 134-35, 196, 198, 260-61 

Egyptian, 123, 134-35, 454-55 

Egyptians, 54-55, 130-31, 134-35, 
256-57 

Ephoros, 130-31 

Epiktetos, 474 

Eraseinos, 272-73 

Erasinides, 127 

Eratosthenes, 473 

Erinyes = [Erinyes], 384 

Eros, 48-49, 84-85, 86-87 

Eryx, 124 

Etruria, 123 

Etruscan, 132-33 

Etruscans, 132-33 

Eubtos, 474 


Eubiotos, 272-73, 274-75 
Euhemeros, 473 

Eunike, 440-41 

Eunostos, 132-33 
Euphorbos, 144-45 
Euphrates, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198 
Europe, 475 

Eurydike, 470 

Eurykleia, 368-69 
Eurykles, 194 

Eurymenes, 136-37 
Euxeinos, 282-83 


Faustinus, 127 
Furies = [Furies], 384-85 


Galatai, 475 

Garmos, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 202-3 

Getai, 125 

Glauketes, 326-27, 332-33, 334-35 

Greater Armenia. See Armenia, Greater 

Greek, 50-51, 194, 224-25, 274-75 

Greeks, 120, 194 

Gyges, 475 


Hades, 123 

Harmonia, 475 
Hebrews, 134-35 
Hegesianax, 475 
Hegesipyle, 82-83 
Hekataios, 130-31 
Heliodoros, 128, 190 
Hellanikos, 130-31 
Hemitheon, 475 
Hephaistion, 127 
Herakles, 127, 134-35, 138-39 
Hermodamas, 136-37 
Hermotimos, 144-45 
Herodian, 476 

Hesiod, 130-31, 138-39 
Hippos, 64-65 
Hipponis, 432-33, 434-35 
Hist.., 440-41 

Homer, 138-39 
Horomazos, 142-43 
Hymettan, 138-39 
Hyrkanian, 197 
Hyrkanian Sea, 122 
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Iamblichos (author of Babyloniaka), 128, Libya, 138-39 
190, 202-3, 210-11, 212-13, 214-15, Lolhianos = [Lolliano]s, 340-41 


216-17, 242, 476 
Iberia, 123 
Ida, Mount, 474 
Idaian Daktyls, 136-37 
Ihum, 475 
Imbros, 132-33 
Instantius Rufus, 474 
Tolaos, 368-69, 370-71 
Isias, 404-5 
Isidora, 127 
Italy, 124, 136-37, 146-47 


Kadmos, 475 

Kalligone, 274-75 
Kanopos, 454-55 

Kapito, 475 

Kartan, 50-51 

Karmanes, 122, 126, 127 
Kaspian, 122 

Kelts, 124 

Kephalion, 475 

Keryllos, 123, 124, 128 
Kimmerians, 123 

King, 224-25, 230-31, 232-33 
Kinyra, 476 

Kleandros, 282-83 
Klearchos, 475 

Kleitophon, 128 

Koan, 476 

Kolchis, 64-65 

Kore (Persephone), 464-65 
Kreophylos, 136-37 

Krete, 123, 136-37, 166-67 
Kronos = [Kronos], 142-43 
Kroton, 146-47 

Ktesias, 120 

Kyknos, 475 

Kylon, 146-47 

Kymbas, 123, 125-26, 127, 128 


Lakter, 166-67 
Lapiths, 342-43 
Latins, 120 
Lemnos, 132-33 
Leontino, 124, 125 
Leto, 382-83 
Leukippe, 128 
Leukophrys, 475 


Love, 85, 87 
Lucian, 128 
Lucius, 128 
Lukinos, 475 
Lydia, 475, 476 
Lydians, 476 
Lykophron, 476 
Lysander, 282-83 
Lysilla, 127 
Lysippos, 282-83 


Macedon, 127 
Magoas, 404-5 
Maiden, 194 


Mantimas, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128 


Meameris, 260-61, 262-63 
Megamedes, 296-97 
Meniskos, 122, 126 


Mesopotamia, 193, 195, 196-97, 198 


Metapontion, 125 
Metiochos, 84-85, 86-87, 94 
Milestaka, 474 

Milesian tales, 473, 475 
Miletos, 134-35 

Mnason, 128 


Mnesarchos, 123, 132-33, 134-35 


Monasos, 196 

Morgos, 136-37 
Mother Earth, 454-55 
Muses, 140-41, 142-43 
Mussetus, 474 

Myrra, 476 

Myrto, 123, 150-51 
Mysia, 474 


Neikon, 368-69, 370-71 
Nereids, 473 

Nikolaos, 130-31 

Nile, 454-55 


Ninos, 34-35, 46-47, 50-51, 52-53, 


54-55, 66-67, 71 
Nisaian, 224-25 
Nisyros, 166-67 
North, 125 


Ocean, 120, 122 
Ole..[, 418 
Olympics, 136-37 
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Oriental Ocean, 122 
Orkneys, 120 
Oropos, 440-41 


Paapis, 123, 125, 126 

Pamounis, 260-61 

Pantheia, 476 

Parmenio, 127 

Parthenope, 82-83, 86-87, 94, 98-99 

Parthian, 194 

Persephone, 142-43 

Persian, 260-61 

Persis, 332~33, 334-35 

Pharnouchos, 194 

Pharsiris, 194 

Pherekydes, 136-37 

Phila, 127 

Philip, 476 

Philistion, 120 

Philokles, 128 

Philotis, 123 

Phoenician, 190 

Phowmkika = Ph[omsktk]a, 340-41 

Pilate, 477 

Pleiad, 142-43 

Polykrates, 84-85, 136-37 

Pontos, 122 

Poseidon, 454-55 

Ptolemaios, 120 

Pyrrhos, 144-45 

Pythagoras, 123, 132-35, 136-37, 
138-39, 145-47 

Pytheas, 473 

Pythia, 378-79 

Python, 136-37 


Rhea, 142-43 
Rhegion, 125 
Rhipaian Mountains, 122 


Rhodanes, 128, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 


195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 236-37, 
238-39, 240-41 

Rhodes, 123 

Rhodian, 476 

Roman, 474 

Romans, 194, 474 

Rome, 194 

Rustius, 474 


Sacchouras, 194 


Sakas, 190, 195, 197, 199, 245 

Samian, 132-33, 136-37 

Samians, 136-37 

Sammonicus, 120 

Samos, 132-33, 136-37 

Sardis, 432-33, 434-35 

Savior, 477 

Seilenos, 136-37 

Seleukid, 474 

Senate at Rome, 194 

Sesonchosis, 252-53, 260-61, 262-63 

Setapos, 196 

Severis, 426-27 

Sibyl, 127 

Stcilian, 124 

Sicily, 124 

Sinons, 128, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200-201, 
204-5, 218-19, 236-37, 238-39 

Siren, 123 

Sirens, 140-41 

Skyros, 132-33 

Skythian, 122, 218-19 

Skythian Ocean, 122 

Skythians, 218-19, 440-41 

Sohaimos, 194 

Soraichos, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 


199, 218-19, 236-37, 238-39, 240-41 


Sosias, 404-5 
Spain, 120 
Staphulos, 432-33, 434-35 
Strabo, 473 
Strymon, 473 
Surena, 474 
Swan, 475 
Sybarite, 475 
Sybaritika, 474 
Syria, 198 
Syrian, 199, 476 


Tanais, 194 

Tanais River, 122 
Teukris, 475 

Thamos, 256-57 
Thalassia, 282-83 
Thales, 134-35, 138-39 
Thambe, 40-41, 42-43 
Thasian, 476 
Theagenes, 128 
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Theano, 440-41 
Themis, 380-81, 382-83 
Themusto, 274-75 
Thoms, 454-55 
Thrace, 125, 134-35 
Thracians, 134-35 
Thraseas, 282-83 
Throuskanos, 125, 128 
Thule, 120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 
130-31, 132-33 
Tigris, 193, 194 
Tillorobos, 474 
Tinouphis, 404-5 
Tmolos, Mount, 476 
Triopas, 136-37 
Tripod, 136-37 
Triptolemos, 464-65 
Troad, 475 
Troadeus, 475 
Trojan, 475 
Trophime, 195 


Tyche, 38, 40 
Tyre, 123, 127 
Tyrrenos, 132-33 


Verus, 194 
Vologaeses, 194 


Webelis, 256-57 


Xanthe, 475 
Xenophon of Antioch, 476 
Xenophon of Cyprus, 476 


Zalmoxis, 125, 134-35, 136-37. See also 
Zamolxis 

Zamolxis, 134-35 

Zan, 136-37 

Zaratos, 134-35 

Zeus, 136-37, 238-39, 382-83 

Zobaras, 198 
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Abradatas, 26, 287, 317n.8 

Achaimenid, 183 

Achilles, 80, 358, 376, 471 

Achilles Tatius, 3n.1, 4-5, 79, 119, 
128n.61, 159, 161n.8, 180, 184, 248, 
270, 315, 318-20, 324-25, 353, 375, 
480 

Acta Alexandrinorum, 265 

actors, 362. See also mime; pantomime 

‘Adhra’, 73-75, 90, 92, 95 

“Admonitions of Ipuwer,” 15 

admonitory literature, 470. See also Egyp- 
tian admonitory literature 

Adonia, 345 

Adonis, 27, 345 

adoption, 133-34n.69, 429 

adultery, 201n.43, 229, 400-401, 406-8 

Adyrmachos, 269 

Aeakes, 73, 80 

Aeakos, 73, 80 

Aeschines Socratikos, 406 

Aesop, 4, 15. See also fables 

aetiology, 430 

Africa, 104-5, 124-25n.50 

afterlife: doctrine of, 114. See also Hades; 
Underworld 

Ahura-Mazda, 400 

aidés, and tharsos, 56 

Aigai, 420 

Aihan, 180n.6, 207n.54, 409 

Aihos Aristides, 409 

Ainianes, 222 

Auschylos, 105, 388 

Aithiopians, 190n.14 

Aithtoptka. See Heliodoros 

Akkadian stnuntu, 199n.42 

Alanoi, 276 

Alans, 269 

Alexander of Abonouteichos, 114n.21 

Alexander Romance, 1x, 4, 16-17, 173, 
246, 248-50, 318, 365n.18 

Alexander the Great, 1x, 16-17, 102, 110, 
115, 119, 246-47, 249, 264 

Alexandretta mosaic, 23, 30, 68, 78n.16 

Alexandria, 13, 461, 472 

Alexandrian poetry, 11 


Alexandrian rites, 466 

Alkman, 105, 122n.36 

Alkyone, 170 

Amage, 269 

Amazons, 8, 207n.54, 268-69, 276 

Amenophis, 17, 123n.40 

Amon, 16-17, 401 

Ampeloi, 436 

Ampelos, 429 

Amphiareion, 443 

Anaxilaos of Rhegion, 74, 77-79 

Anaximenes, 72-74, 91 

Andocides: On the Mystertes, 472 

Andrew, 197n.33 

Androgynos. See Menander 

Andromeda, 322 

Androtimos, 321-23, 349-50, 352-55 

animal fables, 13-15. See also Aesop; fables 

animal sacrifice, 444, 448. See also sacrifice 

animals in love with people, statues, pic- 
tures, 178 

Antenor, 438 

Anthea, 4n.5, 6, 8, 162, 277-88, 480 

Antheta, 77-78, 160n.5, 198n.40, 277-78, 
285-88, 301, 317n.8, 320, 376, 415 

Antinoopolis, 480 

Antioch mosaic, 23-24, 72, 78n.16, 178 

Antipater, 102 

Antiphanes of Berga, 104~8, 118, 159-61, 
473 

Antoninus (= Marcus Aurelius), 182 

Antoninus Pius, 316 

Antonius: as a nomen, 118 

Antonius Diogenes: The Incredible Things 
beyond Thule, 1x, 6, 8, 101-78, 180, 
268n.2, 400-401, 423, 471, 473, 480 

Antonius Diogenes?, 158-72, 480 

Antony, Marc, 60 

Apameia, 181 

Aphrodisias, 26 

Aphrodite, 345, 347; island of, 198n.36, 
228; mysteries of, 228; priest of, 179; 
priestess of, 6; temple of, 187, 228-29, 
304 

apocalypse: ideology of, 15-16 

Apocolocyntosts. See Seneca 
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apocryphal Acts, 13, 248, 318 

Apollo, 359, 375, 387, 342; prophet of, 
375; temple of, 122n.36 

Apollonios, 391-92, 399 

Apollontos, 391-99, 400, 480 

Apollomos of Tyana, 190n.13 

Apollonius of Tyre, 5, 198n.40, 392, 398, 
401 

Apparition, 393, 409-15, 480 

apparitions, 7, 173, 178, 186, 191n.17, 
205n.51, 207n.56, 314, 318, 321-22, 
328, 409, 415, 422-24, 428 

Apuleius: Golden Ass, 3, 4n.5, 5, 7-8, 77, 
180n.7, 182, 315, 321-25, 328, 345, 
348, 353, 355, 401, 406 

Apuleius, Milesiae fabulae, 430 

Arabian desert, 288 

Arabians, 122n.39, 246n.1, 247, 259 

Aramaic senunit, 199n.42 

Araspes, 317 

Araspes the Lover of Pantheia, 476 

Aratos, 420 

archigallus, 361. See also gall: 

Ares, 15, 320, 375-76, 387; temple of, 
275. See also Mars 

aretalogy, 375 

Arethousa, 181n.9 

Argos, 109, 161 

Ariadne, 429-30 

Aridaios, 127n.58 

Aristaios, 133~34n.69 

Aristeas of Prokonnesos, 122n.36 

Aristides: Milestaka, 318-19, 364-65n.17, 
366n.20, 473 

Aristides the Just, 148n.80 

Aristion, 110 

Aristomenos, 328 

Aristophanes, 11, 107-8 

Aristotle, 3n.1, 124n.45, 143n.77, 246n.2 

Arkadia, 104, 111, 113, 115 

Arkadians, 111, 113 

Armenia, 24-25, 29, 60, 182-83, 227 

Armenians, 24, 26-27, 30, 56, 60, 248, 
259 

Arnan, 317n.10, 366n.20, 409, 474 

Arsake, 26, 398 

Arsakid, 181, 183 

Arsakomas, 268n.3, 269 

Arsinoe, 480 

Arsinoite, 149 


Artaxates, 284 

Artaxerxes, 284 

Artaxerxes III, 400 

Artemis, 267, 276-78, 288, 442; temple of, 
278 

Artoxares, 284 

Asia, 8, 78, 104, 106, 122n.38, 
124-25n.50, 246, 285, 288 

Asia Minor, 11, 288 

Asian, 269 

Asklepios, 409, 414 

asses, 192n.22, 323-24, 354 

Ass Tale. See Lucian 

Assyria, 248 

Assyrian campaigns, 25 

Assyrian empire, 319 

Assyrian tablet, 116 

Assyrians, 25, 56, 316 

Astaios, 160 

Astarte, 315 

Astraios, 104, 112-13, 115, 123n.44, 
133n.66, 133-34n.69, 135n.72, 
143n.77, 145n.78, 147n.79, 160n.6 

astrology, 92 

Astyroi, 115 

Atargatis, 359 

Athenatos, 25-26 

Athene, 442; priest of, 438; temple of, 376, 
438 

Athenian scribe, 115n.23 

Athens, 316, 442-43 

Attic funeral oration, 170 

Atticism, 9, 23, 31, 80, 115n.23, 188, 
317-18, 328, 363-64 

Attika, 288, 443 

Attis, 360, 362, 373 

audience, 4—5, 7, 9-11, 103, 183-84 

Aulis, 443 

aulot, 450 

authorial mask, 103, 181. See also narra- 
tive 

Avernus, Lake, 123n.41 

Azoulis, 104, 115, 122n.39, 126n.54, 154 

Azov, Sea of, 269 


Baal, 315 

Baal Pharnak, 228 

Babylon, 14 

Babylonia, 25, 319 
Babyloniaka. See lamblichos 
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Babylonian divination, 199n.42 

Babylonian festival, 26 

Babylonian king, 8, 183 

Babylonian origins of the novel, 11n.16. 
See also origins of the Greek novel 

Babylonian words and customs, 188 

Babylonians, 14, 182-83, 207n.56 

Bagoas, 400, 408 

Bakhtin, M., 8 

Baktra, 25 

Balagros, 102-3, 115 

Balcia, 106n.11 

bandits, 6-7, 185-86, 317n.10, 320-23, 
348, 352-53, 355-56, 359, 361, 387, 
409, 422, 469. See also Arrian; 
criminal-satiric fiction 

banquet, 72, 74-75, 247, 355, 391-92, 
398 

barley groats, 351 

Barns, J. W. B., 12-14 

Bartanuba, 76. See also St. Bartanuba 

Barthes, John: Lost i the Funhouse, 115 

Basilia, 106n.11 

battle order, 61 

bean taboo, 112 

beauty, 25, 76-77, 203n.45, 247, 266, 
268, 312 

bees, 179, 180n.5. See also poisoned honey 

belching, 323, 352, 354 

Berenike, 196n.31, 198n.37, 219n.74 

“Bergaian” narrative, 105 

betrothal, 28, 57, 59, 247-48, 264 

Bible. See apocrypha; New Testament; Old 
Testament 

Bibl. Nat. Cod. supp. gr. 1294, 470 

bilingual author, 15 

billy goat, 191n.17, 203n.48 

biography, 18, 317n.10. See also Alex- 
ander Romance 

black-and-white costumes, 321, 323, 352, 
356. See also disguise 

blood drinking, 351, 354 

blood sacrifice, 375 

Boeotian, 376 

Bokchoris, 228 

book-collector, 108 

book production: quality of, 9-10 

Borysthenes, 268 

Bosporan king, 269 

Bosporan-Skythian romances, 270 


Bosporans, 268-69 

Bosporos, 104, 270, 276 

Botrys, 429 

boukolot, 314, 319-21, 324, 350-51, 375 

Braun, M., 248 

bride, 303-4, 312. See also betrothal; mar- 
riage 

brigands. See bandits 

Britain, 104, 106 

Brittany, 106n.10 

brothel, 198n.40. See also courtesans; pros- 
titutes 

brother, evil, 246 

brother-sister: misrepresented as, 203n.45 

brother-sister marriage, 196n.31 

bulls, 203n.48, 315 

buried treasure, 186 

Burkert, W., 448 

Byzantine readers, 5. See also audience 

Byzantium, 76 


C. Iulius Sohaimos, 182. See also Sohaimos 

Cambyses, 246 

Campania, 77, 123n.41 

cannibalism, 6, 186, 314, 321, 324, 
350-52 

capital punishment, 406 

Cassius Dio, 320, 324 

castration, 358-60, 362, 373. See also 
eunuchs; gall: 

castrato, 358. See also castration; eunuchs; 
gall: 

Catullus, 196n.31 

cave, 185, 320, 324 

Celer, 317 

cemetary, 185. See also grave robbing 

Centaurs, 323, 355 

Cervantes: Persiles and Sigismunda, 3-4 

Charreas, 4, 28, 111, 188, 267, 287, 398 

Chatreas and Kallirhoe. See Chariton 

Chairemon of Alexandria, 451 

Chaldaians, 133n.67 

Chanikleia, 24, 28, 128n.61, 161n.8, 184, 
215n.68, 345 

Chanite, 416, 422 

Chariton, 3n.1, 4-5, 26, 75, 77-80, 117, 
119, 180-81, 185, 188, 248, 271, 278, 
284, 289-90, 292, 303-4, 312, 318, 
375, 398, 400, 417, 437, 471, 480 
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chastity, 23, 27, 56, 77, 198n.40, 359. See 
also deflowering; virginity 

Chersonese, 80, 89, 269 

Chione, 289-91, 300-301, 303 

Chtone, 6, 289-304, 312, 438, 480 

Chione?, 303-13, 480 

Chion of Heraklea, 222 

Christ, 76, 477. See also Jesus 

Christian writings, 16, 371 

Claudius, 229 

clausulae, 9, 23 

Clement, 362 

Cloudcuckooland, 107 

Clydesdales, 227 

coincidence, 185 

coma. See trance, deathlike 

comedy. See New Comedy; Old Comedy 

coming of age, 26, 246-48, 259. See also 
paideia 

communal sex. See sex, communal 

consecration of Roman priests, 361 

conspiracies, 361 

Constantia/Salamis, 120 

Constantine (emperor), 76 

convent, 76 

Coptic, 15n.21, 72 

Coptic martyr tale, 12, 76 

Coptic Synaxarion, 76n.12 

Corcyra, 78, 95-96 

Corcyraeans, 95, 99 

Corinthians, 95 

corpses, 185, 207n.56, 318, 320-21, 352, 
373 

Costoboc:, 376n.2 

courtesan, 26, 321, 347, 401. See also 
brothel; prostitutes 

criminal-satiric fiction, 7, 315, 361-62, 
365-66, 401, 423, 462. See also bandits; 
low-life topics 

cross dressing, 74, 90, 179, 198n.39, 
358-59. See also daughter raised as son; 
disguise; female impersonators; gender- 
ambiguous clothing 

crucifixion, 186, 201n.43, 241, 245 

cults, 11, 350, 361. See also mysteries; 
priests 

cult titles, 461 

cultural interaction of Greek and Hellen- 
ized non-Greek, 17 

Cupid, 323. See also Eros 


Cybele, 359, 362, 462 
Cyclops, 108 

Cynic diatribe, 363 
Cyzicus, 361n.7 


Damas, 191n.20, 198n.38, 203nn. 45 and 
47, 207n.55, 213n.65 

Damaskios, 128n.61, 161n.8, 474 

Damchasinos, 95 

Damophon of Kroton, 133-34n.69 

dancing, 345, 444, 449 

Daphne, 30, 207n.54, 358-59 

Daphne mosaic, 68 

Daphnis, 347 

Daphmnis and Chloe. See Longos 

Darab Namebh, 73, 75 

Dareios, 79, 183, 190n.15 

daughter raised as a son, 74, 90. See also 
cross dressing 

Daulhs, 375-76, 386, 388, 401 

Daulis, king of, 386 

Daulis (the nymph), 376 

Daulis, 7, 375-88, 480 

Dawn, 133-34n.69, 429 

Day of Blood, 360 

Dea Syria, 361n.7 

death: apparent (see Scheintod); of beloved, 
24 

deathhike trance. See trance, deathlike 

death penalty, 406 

defecating, 324. See also feces 

deflowering, 314, 347. See also chastity, 
virginity: loss of 

Deidameia, 358 

Deinias, 99, 102-4, 107, 109n.16, 110-11, 
113, 115-17, 122nn. 34 and 39, 
123n.42, 124-25n.50, 126nn. 54 and 
55, 149, 154, 157, 160-61 

Deinias and Derkylos (historians), 109, 
161 

Deir el-Bahri, 17 

Delos, 316 

Delphi, 137-38n 75, 222, 375-76, 386-88 

Delphic oracle, 376n.2 

Delphic prophétés, 401 

Delphic Sibyl, 113 

Delta, 319 

Demeter, 362, 459, 461, 466 

Demochares, 99, 109n.16 

demon, 191n.17. See also devil 
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Demosthenes, 10, 109n.16, 162, 279, 316 

Demotic, 14, 15n.21 

Demoxenos, 95 

Derkeia, 23, 25, 27, 56, 68 

Derketo, 25, 68, 119 

Derkyllis, 8, 102—4, 107, 110-11, 114-15, 
119, 122n. 34, 123n.42, 124-25n.50, 
126nn. 54 and 55, 148, 154, 157, 
159-61, 174, 471 

Derkyllos, 109n.15 

Derkylos and Deinias (historians), 109, 
161 

De Syria dea. See Lucian 

devil, 76. See also demon 

Dialogues of the Courtesans. See Lucian 

Dihle, A., 80 

Dikatarchos, 107, 147.79 

Diktys of Krete, 1x, 115n.23, 480 

Diodoros of Elaia, 358 

Diodoros of Sicily, 8, 25n.2, 30, 60, 222, 
246nn. 1 and 2, 249, 362n.11 

Diogenes. See Antonius Diogenes 

Diogenes Laertios, 27 

Dionysios (author), 317 

Dionysios (character), 312, 391 

Dionysos, 314, 429-30 

Dioscuri, 158n.1, 172. See also St. Elmo’s 
fire 

disemboweling, 350 

disguise, 16, 24, 78, 198n.39, 247, 264, 
268, 276, 314, 356, 401, 417. See also 
black-and-white costumes; cross dress- 
ing; masquerade 

divination, 199n.42. See also omens; pro- 
phecy 

dog(s): eats corpse, 185; Hyrkanian, 
197n.32 

dolphin, 178 

Don River, 25, 122n.38. See also Tanais 
River 

“Doomed Prince,” 12-13 

“double-determined” incidents, 16n.23, 
315 

doubles, 6, 179, 184-87, 203n.46. See also 
twins 

dream literature, 11, 409, 422, 438, 462. 
See also Egyptian admonitory literature 

“Dream of Nektanebos,” 13-16, 18, 470 

dreams, 78-79, 174, 210, 228-29, 234, 
409, 422-23, 438-39, 442, 461 


drinking, 90, 323, 352. See also banquets 
drinking blood, 351, 354 

drowning, 213n.65, 423 

drugs, 277. See also pharmaka; poison 
Dryas, 429, 436 


earthquake, 114n.22, 376 

education of princes. See pa:deia 

effeminate clothing worn by gall, 359, 
372. See also cross dressing; gallt 

ego-narrator, 158, 322, 324, 346, 355, 
452. See also first-person narrators 

Egypt, 6, 12-14, 17, 69, 122n.39, 219n.74, 
246, 248-49, 259, 265-66, 319, 451; 
princess of, 179; as setting, 13 

Egyptian admonitory literature, 15 

Egyptian king, 246 

Egyptian law, 406 

Egyptian literature, 12-15, 246, 249, 423 

Egyptian origins of the novel, 11n.16. See 
also origins of the Greek novel 

Egyptian pharoah, 9, 16, 18 

Egyptian priests, 248, 406 

Egyptians, 8, 111, 247, 452 

Ehnas-Herakleopolis, 289 

Elephantine island, 458 

elephants, 24-25, 61, 178 

Eleusinian mysteries, 461, 462, 466 

elopement, 301, 437 

Elpenor, 422 

embedded narratives. See narratives, 
embedded 

Emesa, 14; king of, 182n.10 

Emisenoi, 181n.9 

engagement. See betrothal 

enslavement, 26, 75, 78, 443. See also 
slaves 

entombment, 406, 423 

entrails, 350-51, 448 

Ephestaka. See Xenophon of Ephesos 

Ephesos, 278 

epic, 3n.1, 137n.73 

Epic-Aeolic, 171 

Epicurus, 363 

Epidauros, 422 

Epiphanios, 101, 110 

Epitalios, 285 

Epitome. See Photios 

Eraseinos, 267-69, 275-76 
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Erasinides, 115 

Erasinioi, 276 

Eratosthenes, 105n.6, 107 

Eros, 9, 23, 28, 72, 74, 77, 92, 94, 178, 
407. See also Cupid 

eros, 74-76, 91, 347 

erotica, 178, 429 

erotic elegy, 173 

erotic element of Greek novel, 11, 13, 26, 
101, 317 

Erythras, 109n.15 

escape, 192n.22, 198n.39, 323, 353, 401 

Etesias, 120n.29 

Ethiopia, king of, 398 

Etruria, 104 

Etruscan, 133n.67 

Eubuos: Sybaritika, 473 

Eubiotos, 267-69 

Euboean pirate, 376 

Euboia, 442-43 

Eudoxos (a doctor in Ephestaka), 278 

Eudoxos of Kyzikos, 105 

Eudoxos of Rhodes, 124n.45 

Euhemeros, 105n.6, 106 

Eumolpus, 359 

Eunike, 438, 442 

eunuchs, 179, 198n.41, 219n.74, 284, 359, 
400, 407-8, 423. See also castration; 
galls 

Euphrates (son of priestess of Aphrodite), 
6, 179, 184, 186, 319, 430n.2 

Euphrates River, 182 

Euripides, 222, 284, 288, 358, 469 

Europe (carried off by Zeus), 315 

Europe, 8, 104, 106, 122nn. 36 and 38, 
124-25n.50, 246, 288 

Eurydike, 470 

Eurykleia, 373 

Eurykles, 194n.30 

Eustathius, 80n.17 

Euxeinos, 277-78, 285, 287 

exchange of gifts/money, 346 

execution, 186 

executioner, 6, 179, 180n.5, 184, 198n.41, 
350, 364, 400-401, 406-7, 423 


fables, 13-15, 470 
face-painting, 314, 356. See also disguise 
faithfulness of wife, 287 


Falatus, 75 

false appearances, 77, 185-86, 203n.45, 
353, 362, 400, 423, 462. See also Schein- 
tod 

fantasy-fiction, 110 

farmer’s daughter, 6, 78, 179, 184, 
186-88, 207n.54, 217nn. 69 and 70, 
223, 235, 241, 267, 401 

fasting, 360n.5 

Fates, 414 

Faustinus, 102-3, 107, 115, 118 

Fayum, 7, 17, 81, 480 

feast, 322-23. See also banquet 

feces, 323, 354. See also defecation 

female impersonators, 72, 80 See also 
cross dressing 

Festiwal, 444-50, 480 

festival, 26, 321, 444 

fictionalization of geographical facts, 101 

fire. See St. Elmo’s fire 

first-person narrators, 114-18. See also 
ego-narrator 

fish scales, 122n.39 

flatulence, 323, 351-54 

Folikrat, 74-75, 80 

folktales, 8, 183, 229, 246 

Fortune, 185 

fortune teller, 388, 401 

Fotis, 324, 348 

foundling, 25 

Fuhr, C., 95 

funeral gifts, 207n.56 

funeral oration, 170 

Furtes, 375, 388 


Gaditamans, 105n.5 

Gallavotti, C., 159 

galli, 359-62, 364, 367, 372-74 

Gallus, 461 

Garmos, 187, 190nn. 13 and 14, 199n.42, 
201n.43, 203n.48, 207n.54, 220, 
221n.76, 223, 228 

Gaul, 104 

Gauls, 376 

gender-ambiguous clothing, 25. See 
also cross dressing; daughter raised as 
son 

Genette, G., 117 

Genucuus, 359n.2 
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geographers and geography, 101, 
124-25n.50, 318, 451 

Germara, 124n.45 

Getic, 125n.52 

ghosts. See apparitions 

Gibraltar, 69 

girdle, 303, 312 

Giton, 359n.1 

Glauketes, 321-22, 325, 329-30, 345-48 

Gnostic writings, 16 

goatherd, 416 

Goatherd and the Palace Guards, 416-21, 
480 

god: disguise as a, 16, 401 

Goethe, 4 

gold: chains, 184, 190n.14; mines, 
124n.48; necklace, 346, 348; treasure, 
186, 191n.17, 197nn. 34 and 35 

Golden Ass. See Apuleius 

golden ornaments, 228 

goldsmith, 320 

Gorgias. See Plato 

grave robbing, 186, 375 

Great Mother, 358-60, 361n.7, 362. See 
also Magna Mater; Mater; Métér; 
Mother Goddess 

Grenfell, B. P., and A. S. Hunt, 95 

Gulf Stream, 106 


Habrokomes, 287, 317n.8 

Hades, 160n.6, 422. See also Underworld 

Hadrian (emperor), 183 

Hadrianos (rhetor), 179n.1, 222 

haircutting, 77-78, 184, 186-87, 360n.6 

halcyon, 170 

Halikarnassos, 171 

hanging, 185, 188 

Hathor, 461 

Hatshepsut: temple of, 17 

heart, 351-53 

Hegesianax, 475 

Hegesipyle, 72, 74n.10, 79, 89-90 

Hekale, 191n.18 

Hekataios of Abdera, 122n.36, 246n.2, 
249, 451, 459 

Hekate, 178 

Hehodoros, 3-5, 14, 26, 79, 116, 119, 
128n.61, 159, 161nn. 7 and 8, 180, 184, 
186, 317, 319-20, 345, 


375, 398, 401, 406, 451, 480 

Hellanikos, 105 

Hellenistic monarchs, 60-61 

Hemutheos: Sybarittka, 474 

Henrichs, A., 314, 317-19, 423 

Hephaistos, 452 

Hera, 373; temple of, 74 

Herakleides of Kumai, 398 

Herakles, 372 

Hermann, A., 15 

hermaphrodites, 121n.33 

Hermes, 75, 107, 362n.10 

Hermoupolis Magna, 480 

Herodas, 279, 403 

Herodotos, 9, 11-12, 73, 78-80, 105, 119, 
171, 246nn. 1 and 3, 268n.2, 269-70, 
278, 286, 437, 452 

heroine: powerful character of, 25-26, 
78-79, 187-88, 267-69 

Herpyllis, 158-61, 170 

“Herpyllis,” 8, 101 

Hesiod, 17, 105 

Hesychios, 90, 407 

hetatrat, 90. See also courtesans 

hiatus, 9, 23, 188, 317, 375, 377 

Mierapolis, 360n.6 

Hipparchos, 107 

Hippasos, 438, 442 

Hippopodes, 106n.11 

Hippos, 68 

Hippothoos, 287, 375-76 

Hippotis, 429, 436-37 

Hist.., 438, 442 

Histiaions, 442 

Historia Apollonu regis Tyrit. See “History 
of Apollonius, King of Tyre” 

history and fiction, 8-9, 11, 25-26, 68, 
72-81, 102-9, 124n.49, 182, 246, 268, 
277, 318, 364—65n.17, 391, 471 

“History of Apollonius, King of Tyre,” 
365n.18, 391-92 

homecoming, 312 

Homer, 10, 17, 77, 105, 117, 123n.41, 
137n.73, 172, 290, 373 

honey. See bees; poisoned honey 

Hopkins, K., 60 

Hordeonuus Lollianos, 317. See also Lolli- 
anos 

Hore, 429 

horses, 124nn. 46 and 48, 227-28 
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human sacrifice, 314, 320-23, 325, 328, 
350, 353, 376. See also sacrifice 

hunting, 222, 267, 276 

Hydaspes, 109n.15 

Hydraspes, 398 

Hyginus, 430, 438-39 

Hymenatos, 359 

“Hymn of the Pearl,” 13 

“Hymns of Isidoros,” 17 

Hyperboreans, 106n.10, 122n.36, 126n.57 

Hyperides, 279, 367 

Hyrkanian dogs, 197n.32 

Hyrkanian Sea, 122n.35 

Hystaspes, 173-74 


Iamblichos: Babyloniaka, 1x, 6, 8, 14, 78, 
128n.61, 133-34n.69, 161n.8, 179-245, 
318-19, 365, 401, 430n.2 

Iamboulos, 119 

Iberia, 124n.46 

Ibykos, 73, 75, 91 

“ideal romance,” 4-6, 179, 364-65n.17. 
See also “romance” 

Idomeneus, 115n.23 

Ikaria, king of, 438 

Imagines. See Philostratos 

imitation, 161, 287, 364 

impiety, 229, 462. See also sacrilege 

imprisonment, 26, 75, 184 

incantations, 207n.56. See also magic 

Incredible Things beyond Thule, The. See 
Antonius Diogenes 

India, 104, 116, 122n.35 

Indian narrative, 12, 116 

Indian Ocean, 122n.38 

Indian origins of the novel, 11n.16. See also 
origins of the Greek novel 

Indians, 25 

Indika, 318 

initiates, 371, 466 

Initiation, 461-66, 480 

initiation, 351, 360, 362, 461-62 

inn, 185-86 

Intaphrenes, 190n.15 

interaction between Greek and non-Greek, 
12 

interdependence of texts, 8, 324 

Inundation, 451-60, 480 

Tolaos, 7, 358-74, 377, 402, 423, 462, 480 

lolaos, 315, 358, 372-73 


) 


Ipuwer. See “Admonitions of Ipuwer’ 
Ireland, 106n.9 

Isaios the Assyrian, 316 

Isias, 400, 408 

Isidora, 102-3, 115 

Isidoros, 17 

Isis, 15, 406; temple of, 288, 406 

Isle of the Blessed, 114, 120 

Italy, 104, 137-38n.75 


jail break, 179. See also escape 

jealousy, 77, 184, 187, 235, 267 

Jerusalem, 246 

Jesus, 133n.68. See also Christ 

Jews, 246n.3 

John (apostle), 133n.68 

John Lydus, 101, 109n.15, 110-12, 
123n.44 

Jones, C., 314 

Joseph: story of, in Old Testament, 13 

Julian (emperor), 11, 460 

Juvenal, 364n.16 


Kadmos of Miletus, 475 

Kalasiris, 116, 133n.68, 186, 401, 406, 
442 

Kalchis, 443 

Kalligenia, 68 

Kalligone, 6, 8, 10, 267-76, 305, 438, 480 

Kalligone, 8, 68, 184, 267-69, 275-76 

Kallimachos, 191n.18, 196n.31 

Kallintkos, 222 

Kallirboe. See Chariton 

Kallirhoe, 4, 28, 78, 304, 312, 345, 436 

Kallisthenes (historian), 16n.22. See also 
Alexander Romance 

Kalypso, 157 

Kambyses, 400 

Kanopos, 451, 459 

Kapito of Alexandria: Erotika, 475 

Karanis, 320n.16, 480 

Karmanes, 104, 115, 122n.39, 126n.55 

Karmann, 122n.39 

Kaspian Sea, 122n.35 

katabasts, 471 

Keltibernans, 124n.46 

Keltic beliefs, 113 

Keltic tribes, 124nn. 45 and 47 

Kelts, 124n.45 

Keryllos, 104, 110, 160, 161n.8 
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Keyx, 170 

kidnapping, 4, 76, 359, 438, 442 

Kimmerians, 123n.41 

kinatdos, 358-59, 372-73 

kingship: Greek ideals of, 246 

“king’s savior,” 400-402 

Kinyras, 27 

Kleander, 277, 286 

Kleanthes, 133n.67, 137n.73 

Klearchos of Soli: Erotika, 178, 475 

Kleinias, 79, 109n.15 

Kleitophon, 79, 161n.8, 347, 423 

Knemon, 116 

Knidos, 160, 171 

Kolchian River, 68 

Kolchis, 25, 29, 69 

Konigsnovelle, 423, 470 

Koran, 73 

Kore, 461, 466. See also Persephone 

Korte, A., 430 

Kos, 158, 160, 171 

Kreophylos, 137n.73 

Kretan Sea, 158 

Krete, 104, 106n.8, 137-38n.75 

Kroisos, daughter of, 73n.7 

Ktesian Semiramis, 24. See also Semiramis 

Ktesias, 24-25, 26, 30, 60, 105, 119, 
120nn. 29 and 30, 270, 284, 318-19, 
400 

Ktesiphon, 183 

Kylonian conspiracy, 147n.79 

Kymbas, 113, 115-16, 160 

Kyropaideta. See Xenophon 

Kyros, 26, 79, 183, 222, 249, 400 


Lacote, F., 116 

Lakter, 160, 171 

lamentation, 160, 170. See also mourning 

lamentation literature, 15. See also Egyp- 
tian literature 

Lapiths, 323, 355 

Lavagnim, B., 6 

“Legend of Tefnut,” 13-14 

Leleges, 26 

Lelegopolis, 26 

Lemures, 323 

Leontim, 160 

Leontinoi, 161 

Leptines, 316 

lesbian princess of Egypt, 6, 179 


letters, 18, 102-3, 115, 158, 190n.13 

Leukanor, 268-69 

Leukippe, 24, 161n.8, 184, 320, 350-51, 
353, 375, 422-23 

Leuktppe and Klettophon. See Achilles 
Tatius 

Leukippos, 358-59 

libations of blood, 375 

les, 103-4 

Life of Aesop, 4 

Life of Pythagoras. See Porphyry 

Life of Tillorobos the Bandit. See Arnian 

hons, 401, 470 

literacy, 7n.10, 10-11, 364 

Locn, 361n.7 

loincloth, scarlet, 322, 349-50 

Lollianos, 1x, 6-8, 314-57, 361, 480 

Longos, 3n.1, 4, 119, 180, 317, 429 

Lotos-Eaters, 124n.45 

love at first sight, 4, 74-75, 266-67 

love cures, 173, 178 

Love Drug, The, 173-78, 480 

lovemaking, 346. See also sex, communal 

love poetry, 13 

“lover and the virgin,” 73. See also 
“‘Unsur, Wamug and ‘Adbra’ 

lovers misrepresented as brother/sister, 
203n.45 

lover vs. rival, 203n.48 

lovesickness, 75, 266 

Loves of Cybele, 362 

low-life topics, 317n.10, 365. See also ban- 
dits; criminal-saturic fiction 

Lucainon, 347 

Lucian, 4, 8-9, 72, 78, 80, 101, 105n.6, 
107-9, 117-19, 128n.61, 161n.8, 181, 
269-70, 279, 317n.10, 321, 323-25, 
346, 348, 360-61n.6, 363-64, 409, 444, 
480 

Lucilius, 113n.19 

Lucius (in Apuleius), 324, 354, 360n.4 

Lucius of Patra: Metamorphoses, 128n.61, 
161n.8 

Lurkos, 429n.1 

Lydians, 429 

Lykophron: Letters, 476 

Lysander, 287, 316 

Lysias, 9, 472 

Lysilla, 110-11 

Lysippos, 277, 285-87 
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Macedon, 16-17, 400 

Machlyans, 269 

Maehler, H., and K. Ziegler, 95 

magic, 110, 115, 126n.54, 154, 173-74, 
181-82, 400-401. See also magicians; 
magot 

magicians, 7, 16,25, 101, 173-74, 178, 
400-401, 423. See also magic; magot 

Magna Mater, 360, 373. See also Great 
Mother; Mater; Métér; Mother Goddess 

Magnesia, 79 

Magoas, 400, 402, 407 

magot, 400-402, 407. See also magic; mag- 
iclans 

Maiandrios, 74, 79 

Manotai, 268-69 

Matotis, Lake, 268 

Mamercus, 359n.2 

Manetho, 246n.2, 249 

Manichean writings, 16 

Mantunias, 104, 110-11, 115, 124-25n.50, 
126, 148, 160, 161n.7, 174 

Manto, 104 

Marathon, 185, 222 

marriage, 27-29, 56, 89, 95, 110, 196n.31, 
300, 303-4, 312, 436 

marriage to the wrong party, 4, 6, 76, 95, 
179, 183, 187, 278 

Mars, 323, 375-76. See also Ares 

Martial, 118n.26 

martyr acts, 9, 78 

martyrdom, 72, 76 

Mashkulue, 74n.10 

masquerade, 7, 314, 424. See also disguise 

Massegetai, 125n.51 

Mater, 360-61. See also Great Mother; 
Magna Mater; Métér; Mother Goddess 

May-December romance, 111 

Mazaia, 268n.3, 269 

Meameris, 247-48, 264 

Medean empire, 319 

Media, 227; king of, 174 

Megabates, 301 

Megabazos, 301 

Megalesia, 358 

Megamedes, 290-91, 303-4, 312 

melodrama, 109, 188 

Memortrs of Christ and Pilate, 477 

Memphis, 15, 406, 458 

Menander, 173, 358 


“Menelaiad,” 115 

Menelaos, 351, 375. See also “Menelaiad” 

Menippean dialogues. See Lucian 

Menppean satire, 363-64 

Menppos, 363-65, 402 

Meniskos, 104, 115, 122n.39 

Merneptah, 423 

Mesopotamia (daughter of priestess of 
Aphrodite), 6, 180, 184, 186, 198n 37, 
219n.74, 228, 319, 430n.2 

Mesopotamia (Roman province), 183 

Messene, 106n.8 

Metamorphoses. See Ovid 

metamorphosis, 324 

Metapontus, 438 

Métér, 361n.7. See also Great Mother; 
Magna Mater; Mater; Mother Goddess 

Metiochos, 72-73, 75-80, 89-91, 93-94 

Mettochos and Parthenope, 1x, 6, 9, 12, 
72-95, 123n.43, 391, 480 

Mettochos and Parthenope?, 95-100 

mice, 113, 194n.29, 401 

Middle Ages, 4-5 

Muilestaka. See Aristides: Milestaka 

Milesian, 268 

Muiletos, 72, 91 

military apprenticeship, 26, 248, 254, 259. 
See also coming of age; pardeta of princes 

military campaigns, 23, 25, 27-29, 59-60, 
183, 247, 254, 268, 303 

Miltiades, 72, 79-80, 89 

mime, 23, 80, 120n.28, 362, 470. See also 
actors; pantomime 

misleading story, 203n.46. See also false 
appearances 

Muithridates, 270 

Mnason, 110, 174 

Mnesarchos, 133n.67 

Mnester, 229 

modesty, 23, 25, 29, 76, 215n.68. See also 
chastity 

Mokhsinos, 74 

moon, 113, 126n.55, 127n.58, 173, 178 

moon Sibyl, 113, 122n.39, 126n.55 

moonstones, 113 

Morgan, J. R., 119 

Moses, 248, 429 

Mother Goddess, 362. See also Great 
Mother; Magna Mater; Mater; Méteér 

Mother-worshippers, 362 
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mourning, 170, 373. See also lamentation 

murder, 217n.70, 219n.74, 241, 320, 324, 
375. See also human sacrifice 

mutilation, 190n.15, 197n.32 

Myrrha, 27 

Myrto, 113-15, 148-49, 153, 159, 174 

mysteries, 228, 314, 360, 362, 423, 
461-62, 466 

mystics, 358, 371-73 

myth of divine birth, Egyptian, 16 

Mytilenean general, 442 


Nanis, 73n.7 

Naples, 77, 95, 123n.43 

narrative: “serio-comic,” 363-64 

narratives, embedded, 103, 114-18, 
122n.39, 322 

narrator, 160, 416, 422; ego-, 158, 322, 
324, 346, 355, 452 

nationalism, 8, 183, 246, 248 

Natural History. See Pliny 

Neaira, 96 

Neanthes, 147n.79 

necromancy, 363, 401. See also magic; 
magicians; magot 

Neikon, 358, 372-73 

Nektanebo (variation of Nektanebos), 
16-17 

Nektanebos, 15-17, 173, 248, 400-401. 
See also “Dream of Nektanebos” 

Neoplatonist, 128n.61 

Neoptolemos, 376 

Nereid, 442 

Nerium, 124n.47 

Nero, 183, 286, 363n.14, 376, 451 

Nesaian horses, 227 

Nesaion, 227 

New Comedy, 11, 57, 96, 400 

New Kingdom, 13 

New Testament, 248, 254, 265, 409 

Nightmare, 480 

Nile, 25, 451-52, 458-60 

Ninevah, 8 

Ninoe, 26 

Ninos, 5-6, 8, 15, 17, 23-71, 78n.16, 
80-81, 119, 178, 248-50, 270, 304, 
469, 480 

Ninos, 8, 23-30, 56-61, 68-69, 78n.16, 
79-80, 111, 183, 248-49, 254, 265, 
270, 304 


Nisyros, 160 

nomos-phusis debate, 56 

non-Attic vocabulary and forms, 31 

non-Greek characters, cultures, 18 

Norway, 125n.53 

Notis, 348 

novel, Greek, origins of. See origins of the 
Greek novel 

Novel Research. See Ptolemy Chennos 

novels, Greek: settings of, 4 

Numa: Pythagorean writings of, 113 

nurse, 159, 373 

nymphs, 376, 442 


oaths, 27, 56, 59-60, 314, 321, 351-53, 
361 

occult lore, 128n.61. See also magic 

Ocean, 105, 122n.38, 123n.41, 460 

Odatis, 90, 174 

Odysseus, 108, 123n.41, 157, 402, 422 

Odyssey. See Homer 

O. Edfu 306, 469 

Ordipos, 429 

oil, 351 

Otonai Islands, 106n.11 

Olbia, 268 

Old Comedy, 104, 107-8, 119 

Old Testament, 13 

Olemes, 420 

Olemios, 420 

Olenian goat, 420 

Olenos, 420 

Oloros, 79, 90 

Olympias, 16, 173, 401 

omens, 78, 170, 199n.42, 229, 422. See 
also divination; prophecy 

Omphale, 372 

Onnes, 26 

Onouris-Ares, 15. See also Ares 

“Oracle of the Potter,” 15-16, 469 

oracles, 126n.55, 375-76, 386, 451 

oral transmission, 17 

orators, Attic, 328 

orgies, 423. See also sex, communal 

Oriental Ocean, 122n.38 

origins of the Greek novel, 3, 8-9, 11-18, 
116, 249, 314 

Oroetes, 79 

Oroondates, 398, 408 

Oropos, 442-43 
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Orphic fragments, 461 

Osiris, 190-91n.16, 461, 466 

Osroes (king of Armenia), 183 

Osroes (king of Parthia), 183 

Ostiaio1, 106n.10 

Ostimnio1, 106n.10 

Outis, 108, 402 

outlaws. See bandits 

Ovid, 112, 170 

Oxyrhynchus, 7, 63, 268, 322, 367, 393, 
480 

Ozymandias, 246 


P. Amh. 2.160, 472 
P. Dubl. C3, 101 

P. Fouad 4, 471 

. Frei. 4.47, 472 

. Gen. inv. 187, 471 
Hamb. 134, 469 

. Harris 13, 469 

. Harris 18, 472 

. Harris 19, 472 

. Harris 23, 471 


wewy Te 


Lollianos 

. Lit. Lond. 194, 472 

. Lit. Lond. 198, 470 

. Lit. Lond. 245, 469 

Mich. inv. 3793, 470 

Oxy. 2.435, 72 

Oxy. 3.454, 425 

Oxy. 6.868, 471 

Oxy. 7.1014, 472 

Oxy. 22.2330, 25n.3 

Oxy. 42.3011, 470 

Oxy. 45.3218, 471 

Oxy. 404, 439 

Oxy. 410, 439 

Oxy. 2466, 472 

. Oxy. ined. 112/130 (a), 268 

Paapis, 101, 110, 115, 122n.39, 123n.40, 
124n.49, 126n.54, 148, 154, 160, 174, 
400-401, 423 

paideta of princes, 26, 246-49. See also 
coming of age; military apprenticeship 

paidotrophia, 133-34n.69 

pais, 321-22, 324 

Palaistra, 324 

Palestine, 259 

Palmyra, 181 


WVU 


. Hordeonuus Lollianos, 316, 324. See also 


Pamounis, 247-48, 264-65 

Pan, 444, 449 

Panchaia, 106n.8 

panegyrics, imperial, 60 

Panopolis, 13 

Panotio1, 106n.11 

Panthera, 26, 160n.5, 184, 275, 287, 317, 
476 

pantomime, 449. See also actors; mime 

Parnassos, 376 

parody, 107n.12, 108~9, 119 

Parthenios, 429n.1, 439 

Parthenope, 72-73, 76-80, 89, 91-93, 95 

Parthenope, the Siren, 123n.43 

Parthia, 183 

Parthian, 182 

Pasiphae, 178 

passion, 219n.74, 267-69 

Patrokles (Seleucid admiral), 122n.35 

Pausanias, 376, 438 

Pelasgian, 26 

Pelusium, 319 

Pergamum, 359 

Perilaos, 278 

Persephone, 114. See also Kore 

Perseus, 109n.15, 322 

Persia, 78, 183; king of, 76-77, 227, 392, 
398 

Persian conquest, 248 

Persian court, 227, 391 

Persian Empire, 319 

Persian invasion, 246 

Persian lexica, 73 

Persian narrative patterns, 12 

Persian origins of the novel, 11n.16. See 
also origins of the Greek novel 

Persian royal banquets, 398. See also ban- 
quets 

Persian short sword, 276 

Persian version of Metiochos and 
Parthenope, 72 

Persians, 190n.15, 228, 301 

Persika. See Ktesias 

Persinna, 398 

Persis, 321-22, 324, 329-30, 345-48, 354 

Persius, 318n.13 

Petesis, 15 

Petronuus, 3, 5, 7, 108, 363-65 

Phaidra, 78, 80 

phalloi, 362 
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pharaoh, 9, 16 

pharmaka, 173. See also drugs; love cures; 
poison 

Pharnakes, 228 

Pharnouchos, 228-29 

Pharsiris, 228-29 

Phasis, 68 

Phasma. See Menander 

Phila, 102-3, 115 

Philetas, 92 

Philp of Amphipolis, 476 

Philip II of Macedon, 16, 401 

Philo Judaeus, 222 

Philo of Byblos, 108n.13 

Philomelos, 376 

Philostrati, 444 

Philostratos, 316-17, 409, 452 

Philotis, 115 

Phlegyans, 376 

Phlegyas, 376, 388 

Phlyax vase, 372 

Phocians, 376 

Phocian state, 376 

Phoenician coast, 319 

Phoinikia, 319 

Phoinikian, 14 

Phointktka. See Lollianos 

Photios, 3n.1, 6, 101-4, 107-10, 112-13, 
116, 119, 148, 153, 154, 159-61, 
179-84, 186, 188-89, 207n.54, 
215n.67, 217n.69, 228, 242, 319, 324 

Phrygia, 77 

Phrynichos, 316, 317n.11, 442 

Phylarchos, 358 

physiognomic texts, 135n.71 

picaresque tale, 15 

Pilate, 477 

Plato, 9-10, 91, 119, 133-34n.69, 328, 
364, 407, 425, 453 

Pliny, 102n.2, 110 

Plutarch, 4, 246n.2, 409 

poison, 24, 77, 186-87, 209n.59, 278, 285 

poisoned honey, 179, 180n.5, 186, 
191n.21, 205n.50 

Polemo, 6, 185, 222 

Polyainos, 270, 438-39 

Polybios, 107 

Polycharmos, 287, 398 

Polykrates of Samos, 72-74, 76, 78-80, 
89-91 


Pomponeuus Mela, 104 

Pontus, 29, 270, 276, 316 

Poppaea, 229 

Porphyry, 6, 101, 110, 118, 123.44, 
131n.64, 133n.67, 135n.72, 147n.79 

Poseidon, 316, 459 

Poseidonios, 104-5, 107, 124nn. 46 and 47 

Potiphar, wife of, 12, 391 

prayers, 74, 444 

Priapos Ithyphallos, 362n.11 

priests, 6, 179, 180n.5, 248, 361, 375, 
400-401, 406-7, 438 

princess, 13, 290 

prison, 185-86, 322 

prison breaks, 7, 187, 401 

prisoners, 190n.14, 265, 320-21, 352 

Probus, 363 

processions, 222, 228, 303 

Procne, 376 

prophecy, 113, 443, 469. See also divina- 
tion; omens 

prophetes, 401, 406 

prophets, 123n.40, 125n.52, 364, 375-76, 
386, 388, 400-401, 406-7, 414 

prosimetry, 364-65, 402 

prostitutes, 345, 347. See also brothel; 
courtesans; ritual prostitution 

Prouselenot, 113 

Pseudo-Eusebios, Sermo 17, 469 

Pseudo-Kallisthenes, 16n.22, 250, 265. See 
also Alexander Romance 

PSI 7.760, 469 

PSI 1177, 113, 174 

Psyche, 323 

Ptah, 423 

Ptolemaic Egyptian queens, 196n.31 

Ptolemies, 14, 16-17, 196n.31, 246, 461, 
466 

Ptolemy II, 196n.31 

Ptolemy Soter II, 196n.31 

Ptolemy XI Auletes, 196n.31 

Ptolemy Chennos, 108, 118, 402 

pugillares, 153 

purification, 137-38n.75 

Pyramus, 470 

Pyrrhos, 358, 376 

Pythagoras, 112-15, 123n.44, 125n.52, 
133nn. 66 and 67, 133~34n.69, 
145n.78, 147n.79, 222, 438 
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Pythagoreanism, 112-14, 118n.25, 
133n.68, 154, 438 

Pythagoreans, 101, 113, 124n.49 

Pytheas of Massalia, 104, 106-7, 120n.29 

Pythia, 386-88 


Rameses II, 246 

rape, 29, 58, 362, 437, 466 

Raphia, 61 

“realism,” 3, 5 

Reardon, B., 185 

rebirth, symbolic, 360n.4 

recognition, 423-24 

Red Sea, 109n.15 

religion, 11, 365. See also mysteries; 
priests; ritual; sacrifice; temples 

religious scandal, 7 

religious tale of conversion, 409 

Remus, 190-91n.16 

reversal of fortune, 248, 265 

Reyhl, K., 101, 174 

Rhampsinitos, 402 

Rhegion, 74, 78 

rhetoric, 9, 11, 23, 60, 173, 188, 461-62, 
470-71 

Rhine, 106n.10 

Rhipaian Mountains, 106n.10, 122n.36 

Rhodanes, 128n.61, 161n.8, 180, 183-88, 
190n.16, 191n.17, 199n.42, 201n.43, 
203nn. 45, 47, and 48, 205n.50, 
209n.59, 217n.73, 220, 223, 235, 241 

Rhodes, 160, 171 

Rhodope, 78, 80 

Ritter, H., 95 

ritual, 7, 229, 314, 321, 323, 325, 347, 
353, 361, 372-73, 462. See also mys- 
teries; sacrifice 

robbers. See bandits 

robbery, 265, 320. See also bandits 

Roberts, C., 461-62 

Rohde, E., 110n.17 

“romance,” 1x, 3, 15-16, 18, 25, 95, 110, 
269-70, 409, 469, 473. See also “ideal 
romance” 

Roman centurion, 320 

Roman knights, 229 

Roman novel, 5, 7 

Roman priests, 361 

Romans, 182, 270 

Rome, 183, 222, 358 


Romulus and Remus, 190-91n.16 
rooster, 178, 362 
Russia, 8, 269 


Sacred War, 376 

sacrifice, 59, 76, 222, 314, 319, 349, 
351-52, 375, 387-88. See also human 
sacrifice 

sacrilege, 7, 406. See also impiety 

Sakai, 245 

Sakaia, 26 

Salamis, 222 

Salmoxis, 125n.52. See also Zalmoxis; 
Zamolxis 

Samian court, 91 

Sammonicus, 120n.29. See also Serenus 
Sammonicus 

Samos, 72, 74, 78-80, 95, 137n.73, 
137-38n.75, 288 

Sampsikeramos, 181n.9 

sanctuary, 376. See also temples 

Sandy, G., 314 

Santom, A., 451 

Sappho, 10 

Sarapis, 361n.7 

Sardis, 79, 429-30 

Sarmatian confederacy, 270. See also Sau- 
romatians 

Sarmatian queen, 269. See also Sauroma- 
trans 

satire, 107n.12, 364-65 

satrapies, 408 

Saturae Menippeae. See Varro 

Satyrica. See Petromus 

Satyrika, 319 

Satyros, 350-51, 375 

Sauromatians, 267-70, 276 

Schaefer, H , 289 

Schemtod, 186, 320, 323, 325, 350, 423 

school tablets, wax. See pugillares 

Sea of Azov, 269 

Sebennytos, 15 

Second Sophistic, 222, 451 

Selden, D., 16n.23, 315 

Seleucid admiral, 122n.35 

Semiramis, 8, 24-26, 29-30, 61, 68, 70, 
248, 270 

Semitic narrative patterns, 12 

Semitic travel tale, 13 

Senate at Rome, 181 
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Seneca, 363n.14, 365 

Senwosret I, 9, 246 

Senwosret III, 246 

separation of brother/sister, 160 

separation of lovers, 23, 28, 30, 78-79, 
110, 158, 161 

Serapeion, 422 

Serenus Sammonicus, 118, 120n.30. See 
also Sammonicus 

Servius, 101, 110, 118, 120 

Sesonchosis, 5-6, 8~9, 17-18, 159, 
246-66, 470, 480 

Sesonchosis, 8, 12, 246-49, 254, 259, 
264-66, 472. See also Sesoosis; Sesostris 

Sesoosis, 246n.2, 249, 259. See also Seson- 
chosis; Sesostris 

Sesostris, 9, 183, 192n.22, 246n.2. See also 
Sesonchosis; Sesoosis 

Setapos, 217n.70 

Setne, 423 

Setne-Kemwe, 13, 423 

Severis, 422-24 

sex, communal, 210, 321, 352-53. See also 
orgies 

sexual abstinence, 406. See also chastity 

Shafi, M., 73 

Sheshonk I, 246, 249. See also Shishak 

shipwreck, 4, 13, 23-24, 69, 172, 213n.65, 
268, 319 

Shishak, 246. See also Sheshonk I 

shrine looting, 376. See also impiety; 
sacrilege 

Sibyl, 127n.58. See also moon Sibyl 

Sicily, 104, 122n.36 

Sidon, 315, 319, 328 

signs, 448. See also omens 

silence, ritual, 372 

Simon the magician, 178 

Sinai, 259 

singing, 352-53 

Simons, 78, 128n.61, 161n.8, 180, 
183-88, 190nn. 14 and 16, 199n.42, 
201n.43, 203nn. 45, 47, and 48, 
205n.51, 207n.54, 209n.59, 217nn. 70 
and 73, 2190.75, 223, 235, 241, 267 

Sirens, 77-78, 123n.43, 160n.6 

Skythia, 106, 122n.36 

Skythran coast, 106n.11 

Skythian Ocean, 122n.38 

Skythian Taurians, 288 


Skythians, 245, 269-70, 276, 442-43 

Skythika, 318 

slaves, 26, 181, 183, 210, 215n.66, 
217n.72, 234, 345, 400, 416. See also 
enslavement; pais 

sleep-inducing drugs, 77, 187 

sleep mistaken for death, 186 

Smerdis, 400 

Socrates, 148n.80, 328 

Sohaimos the Achaimenid, 181-83 

Solomon, temple of, 246 

“Song of Solomon,” 13, 246 

Sopatros, 229, 462, 466 

Soraichos, 185-87, 191n.17, 193n.25, 
217nn. 69, 71, and 73, 219n.75, 241, 
401 

Soraichos the Just, 211n.63 

Sosias, 400-402 

Sostratos, 442 

Sotadeans, 358, 363, 367, 372 

soter, 402 

Souda, 6, 27, 108n.13, 179-81, 205n.52, 
316 

South Russia, 269 

Spain, 104, 124nn. 47 and 48 

Spartan admiral, 287 

Spartan governor, 285 

Sphendadates, 400 

Stabrobates, 25, 61 

Staphulos, 429, 438, 480 

Staphulos, 429-30, 436 

Statira, 169, 398 

St. Bartanuba, 72, 76 

St. Elmo’s fire, 158n.1, 170, 172. See also 
Dioscurt 

stepmother, 74, 90 

Stoic philosophy, 451 

storm at sea, 158-59, 161, 471. See also 
shipwreck 

Strabo, 104-6, 119, 171, 246n.2 

Struangaios, 25n.3 

Styx, 430 

suicide, 24, 76-77, 110, 185-88, 193n.25, 
209n.59, 241, 275, 278, 301, 312, 
422-23. See also Scheintod 

suitors, villainous, 290, 301 

Sultantepe, 116 

Sumerian origins of the novel, 11n.16. See 
also origins of the Greek novel 

Sun, 14 
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suppliants, 438, 442, 448 Themis, 387 
supplication, 439, 443 Themiskura, plain of, 276 
swallow, 199n.42 Themisto, 8, 268-69 
Sybarttica, 366n.20 Theodosios, 14 
Syloson, 73, 79 Theophanes, 73n.8 
Symposium. See Plato Theophrastos, 178 
Synesios, 101, 158n.1 Theopompos, 246n.2 
Syria, 181, 183; king of, 6, 188, 203n.48, Thermodon, 276 
219n.75 Theseus, 191n.18, 429-30 
Syrians, 14, 181-83, 359, 360n.6 Thessalian witches, 173, 178 See also 
witches 
“Tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor,” 13 Thisbe, 184, 470 
Tanais (character), 228-29 Thonis, 451, 459 
Tanais River, 29, 104, 106, 122n.38, 228, Thrace, 104, 113 
269 Thracian Bosporus, 270 
Tanaitis, 194n.27 Thracian Chersonese, 89 
Tarsia, 198n.40 Thracian king, 79, 90 
Tarsus, 392 Thracians, 125n.52, 276 
Tartaros, 114n.22 Thraseas, 277, 288 
Taunt, 288 Thrasudaios, 286 
Taurians, 288 Thrasyllus, 353 
taurobolium, 360 Throuskanos, 110, 115, 123n.42, 125n.53, 
Taurus Mountains, 288 161n.8 
Tazza Farnese, 461 Thucydides, 10-11, 95, 117 
Tebtunis, 480 Thule, 104, 106-7, 110, 115, 120n.29, 
teen love, 26, 75, 109-12, 250, 346 125n.53, 126n.55, 161n.7 
Tefnut, 13-14, 470. See also “Legend of Thyamis, 375 
Tefnut” Tigris (son of priestess of Aphrodite), 6, 
temple dedications, 284 179, 184, 319, 430n.2 
temple incubation, 11, 439 Tigris River, 182 
temples, 74, 122n.36, 187, 228-29, 246, Tillorobos (also spelled Tilloboros), 
275, 277-78, 284, 288, 304, 361, 376, 317n 10, 366n.20, 409, 474 
386, 406, 438 Timaios, 107 
Tenos, 171 Timotheos, 96 
teratologoumena, 101 Timouphis, 7, 175, 364-65, 367, 377, 
Terence: Eunuch, 358 400-408, 423, 480 
Tereus, 376, 386 Tinouphis, 315, 400-402, 407 
Tertulla, 108n.13 Tiridates, 183 
testing of lovers, 30, 74-75, 91 Tithraustes, 471 
Thaimos, 247-48 Tlepolemus, 422 
Thalassia, 277, 285-87 Tmolos, Mount, 429 
Thambe, 27, 29, 56-58 torture chamber, 402, 407 
tharsos and aidos, 56 Toxarts. See Lucian 
Theagenes, 28, 111, 128n.61, 161n.8, 355, tragedy, 3n.1, 57 
398 tragic outcomes, 110n 17 
Theano, 438-43, 480 Trayan, 162, 181-83 
Theano, 133-34n.69, 438, 442 trance, deathlike, 115, 154, 174, 187 
Thebaid, 480 translation/adaptation into Greek, 13-15, 
Theban kingship, 17n.24 17 
Thelxinoe, 78 travel tales, 13, 18, 104, 107 
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trickery, 16, 173, 365, 400. See also false 
appearances; Scheintod 

Trimalchio, 108 

Tripolis, 319 

Triptolemos, 461-62, 466 

Trojan War, 115n.23 

Trophima, 198n.40 

Trophime, 197n.35, 217n.72 

Troy, 438, 471 

True History. See Lucian 

Tufan, 73-74 

Turkish coastline, 158 

Twelfth Dynasty, 9, 17, 246 

Twenty-Second Dynasty, 246 

twins, 184. See also doubles 

“Two Brothers,” 12 

Tyre, 102, 104, 110-11, 115, 133n.67, 
148, 160, 319 

Tyrian crypt, 110 

Tyros, 133n.67 

Tyrrhenos, 133n.67 


Underworld, 104, 114~15, 123n.41, 148, 

205n.50, 422, 471. See also Hades 
‘Unsuri: Wang and “Adbra,’ 72-76, 95 
utopian tales, 18 


Varro, 363-65 
ventriloquism, 194n.30, 401 
Venus, 77. See also Aphrodite 
Vergil commentators, 110 
Verus, 182-84 
virginity, 73; loss of, 321-22, 346. See also 
chastity; deflowering 
virgins, 59, 73, 346 
Vologaeses I, 182-83 
Vologaeses III, 182-83 
vomiting, 351, 353 


Wamiq, 73-76, 80, 91 


Wamuig and ‘Adbra.’ See ‘Unguri: Wamig 
and ‘Adbra’ 

wanderings, 74-75, 77-80, 95, 104-5, 
110-11, 115, 122nn. 38 and 39, 
124-25n.50, 158, 160, 277 

washing statues, 284, 360 

Watt, I., 3 

Webelis, 247-48, 259 

wedding, 219n.75, 223, 304. See also 
betrothal; bride; marriage 

Wilcken, U., 27-28n.5, 289 

Winkler, J., 314 

witches, 173, 178, 222 

women’s conventional social roles, 57-58, 
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Xenophon (mentioned 1n Diogenes Laer- 
tios), 27 

Xenophon: Kyropardera, 11, 17, 26, 
160n.5, 249-50, 286-87, 317n.8, 
391, 437 

Xenophon of Antioch, 27, 476 

Xenophon of Ephesos, 4-5, 8, 27, 75, 77, 
119, 160n.5, 180-81, 198n.40, 278-79, 
285-87, 301, 317n.8, 318-20, 375-76 

Xenophon of Kypros: Kypriaka, 27, 476 

Xenophon of Lampsakos, 106n.11 

Xerxes, 183, 376 


Yam, 73~74, 76 


Zalmoxis, 115, 125n.52 

Zamolxis, 125n.52 

Zariadres, 90, 173, 178 

Zarinaia, 25n.3 

Zatchlas, 401 

Zeus, 80, 106n.8, 315, 362, 420 
Zimmermann, F., 1x, 6, 95, 159, 278, 429 
Zobaras, 180, 198n.37, 219n.74 
Zoroaster, 25, 135n.70 
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